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OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


THE British Isles are geographically in Europe but not of it. 
With the exception of the rock of Gibraltar the British Crown 
possesses no territory on the European Continent. The majority 
of its subjects live in Asia, approximately half the population 
of Africa is either directly or indirectly under its control, as is 
practically the whole of that of Australasia. Canada and the 
British West Indies involve the Empire in the problems of the 
Western hemisphere. These facts are responsible for the re- 
orientation of British foreign policy which is now taking place. 
Ever since the rise of the German menace to the liberties of 
Kurope the traditional policy of the British peoples has been 
diverted from its course and we were compelled to involve our- 
selves in the great struggles that have devastated the life and 
civilisation of Continental Europe. As in the reign of Elizabeth 
when the heirs of the Emperor Charles the Fifth sought the 
domination of Europe we intervened to prevent that domination, 
so under William the Third and Anne we succeeded in preventing 
the realisation of a European hegemony by Louis the Fourteenth. 
A hundred years later we played the same part in regard to a 
similar attempt by Napoleon. Both the Crimean War and the 
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policy of Lord Beaconsfield which culminated in the Treaty of 
Berlin, though both had an Asiatic as well as a European signifi- 
cance, were dictated by a desire to prevent Russia becoming so 
powerful on the Continent that she would be in a position to 
impose her will upon Europe. When Germany sought domina- 
tion we again intervened and prevented the realisation of such 
an ambition. 

Such has been and is British European policy. We have no 
fixed Continental aims, we view the affairs of Europe from out- 
side, we have always tended almost instinctively to a policy of 
‘ splendid isolation ’ as far as Europe is concerned, but we have 
never permitted one Power or one nation or one group of nations 
to achieve hegemony. We intervene, we thwart the ambition, 
and as soon as we decently can we withdraw our intervening forces 
from the Continental mainland and turn all our energies to other 
continents further from our capital but nearer in fact to the 
land frontiers of our Empire. Once our main object in inter- 
vening has been achieved our interest in and responsibility for 
European affairs dwindle. We feel, perhaps too easily, that the 
problems of the Rhine, the Oder and the Danube have little further 
concern for us. The prosperity and commerce of Europe are no 
doubt important to us as a trading nation but not so important 
as Asiatic, American, African and Australasian trade. We only 
involve ourselves in further European commitments with reluct- 
ance. The big issue once decided, we are resentful of anything 
that may drag us back into the arena of conflict or may 
force us to continue worrying about European affairs. We there- 
fore resent the action of D’Annunzio at Fiume and of Korfanty 
in Upper Silesia. We want to keep out of such troubles and we 
instinctively dislike whoever causes them. 

By tradition, by temperament and by geographical circum- 
stances France views the affairs of Europe through different 
spectacles. She is part of Continental Europe and she feels the 
tremor of every impulse that originates on the mainland. She is 
the westernmost extension of Central Europe, and with the pres- 
sure of East upon West that has characterised Europe since the 
dawn of history she is for ever apprehensive lest one day she 
may be overwhelmed. Her continentalism is as natural as is 
our antipathy to it. It is the more difficult for us to understand 
the French point of view as it is for her to understand our point 
of view, owing to fundamental differences of temperament. 
National temperament is also the product of history. France like 
all the great Continental nations is one of the heirs of Rome. 
Germany, Italy, Austria and even Russia are also heirs of Rome, 
the last named via Byzantium. They all conceive that in their sur- 
vival and life there is bound up the survival of that Western civilisa- 
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tion which derives from Rome both Imperial and Christian. 
They believe that the greatest they have to offer is their guid- 
ance and eample in that civilisation. They like to see other 
nations and peoples absorbing that civilisation, their language, 
their culture, their religion. France likes others to imitate her, 
to use her language, and to regard Paris as the ne plus ultra among 
the cities of civilised mankind. There is the sacro egoismo of 
Italy ; the Kultur and Deutschtum of Germany. There was the 
lingering tradition of the Holy Roman Empire in the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, and the Viennese aristocracy honestly believed that 
Slavs must be dominated to be civilised. There is Poland, the 
chief prop to-day of the Jesuit order. There was and is Russia, 
who always believed that Russia was called upon to give to Europe 
or to impose upon it an almost mystical world order evolved by 
the successors of Constantine—the Bolsheviks are no exception. 
The Englishman and still more the Scot are rather resentful than 
otherwise of imitation. Their language, their institutions, politi- 
cal, social and athletic, are for their kith and kin. When other 
nations try parliamentary institutions England so far from being 
flattered is if anything too inclined to scoff and is doubtful whether 
they are suited to other peoples’ needs. The Frenchman would 
rather hear others talk bad French than no French. The English- 
man is a little too intolerant of ‘broken’ English. People who 
don’t like us call us self-sufficient and conceited. Possibly the 
most charitable way of putting it would be to say that we are too 
uncertain of ourselves to wish to involve others in our own 
uncertainties. 

As is perhaps natural, the United States of America reveals 
many British characteristics in an intensified form. America is 
more than loath to become mixed up in the affairs of Europe. 
In America she wants everyone to be a ‘good’ American. She 
regards the American constitution as the ark of the covenant. 
But she has no desire to see any other nation adopt that con- 
stitution or build skyscrapers or become Americenised. She will 
not found American colonies (except one in Paris) or even 
Americanise Latin America. As for politics, her objection to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations as at present drawn is 
due to even stronger instinct for ‘splendid isolation’ than obtains 
in Britain and a general fear of all international commitments, 
alliances and counter-alliances. 

My object in this article is to draw attention to the growing 
tendency of British foreign policy to withdraw from European 
entanglements and to reopen non-European questions. With 
the disappearance of the German navy and the German colonies 
we turn once more to the problems of our Empire overseas, of our 
position as the greatest Asiatic, African and Australasian Power. 
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There are the external problems within our Empire such as the 
maintenance of the ‘ White Australia,’ the position of British 
Indians in Africa, and the control in war and peace of our imperial 
communications through the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. There 
is abave all the problem of the Pacific Ocean where America, our- 
selves, Japan and China stand to-day at the parting of the ways. 
No policy of splendid isolation there is possible for us, even if it 
were desirable; and the governing factors lie not so much in 
policy derived from the British islands, as French policy is always 
governed by the considerations of France, but in policy originating 
in India, Australia, Canada and South Africa. 

Further we are faced with the fact that the great European 
war has profoundly and fundamentally changed the nineteenth- 
century attitude of the non-European races of mankind towards 
Europeans in general, and to us as the people who came most in 
contact with them in particular. With the termination or re- 
newal of the AngloJapanese Alliance this year are bound up 
the initiation of policy of the most far-reaching significance 
for the history of mankind during the present century. With our 
minds still dominated by the magnitude of the European war 
we can hardly be brought to realise the importance to us as an 
Empire of the many issues now at stake on the shores of the 
Pacific. 

Yap is a small island of no intrinsic and little strategic im- 
portance with a very small population. Yet it has already raised 
issues of foreign policy of tremendous magnitude, and the history 
of the manner in which they have been dealt with by all parties 
concerned is so amazing that one is justified in being a little 
alarmed at the way in which our foreign affairs are being conducted 
at this time. It is one of the Caroline Group which belonged to 
Germany before the war. It lies north of the Equator, and is in 
many ways the most important cable centre in the Pacific, as 
from it radiate the cables to Guam (an American island of the 
Ladrone group) and thence to the United States, to Menado 
(Celebes) and thence to the Dutch East Indies, and thirdly to 
Shanghai. Before the war the cables were worked by a Dutch- 
German company, America making considerable use of these 
services. Japan occupied the island at the beginning of the war. 

On May 7, 1919, the Supreme Council in Paris offered to 
Japan the mandatory power over all ex-German islands in the 
Facific north of the Equator. Whether ex-President Wilson did 
or did not participate in this decision appears to be in some doubt. 
There is, however, no official record of any reservation. The 
Supreme Council at San Remo in May 1920 confirmed the 
selection of mandatory Powers for all the mandated territories, ex- 
Ottoman and ex-German. On November 20, 1920, Mr. Colby on 
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behalf of the Government of the United States addressed an im- 
portant note to Lord Curzon on the whole question of American 
participation in the rights of the Allies in regard to the deter- 
mination of mandated territories. 


Such powers [he wrote] as the Allied and Associated nations may enjoy 
or wield in the determination of the future Governmental status of the 
mandated areas accrued to them as a direct result of the war against 
the Central Powers. The United States as a participant in that conflict 
and as a contributor to its successful issue cannot consider any of the 
Associated Powers, the smallest not less than itself, debarred from the 
discussion of any of its consequences or from participation of the rights 
and privileges secured under the mandates provided for in the Treaties 
of Peace. 


In this connexion it may be well to draw attention to the fact 
that all the ex-German colonies were conveyed under the Treaty 
of Versailles not to the League of Nations but to the ‘ Allied and 
Associated Powers.’ 

Mr. Colby went on to state that 


The establishment of the mandate principle, a new principle in inter- 
national relations, and one in which the public opinion of the world is 
taking a special interest, would seem to require the frankest discussion 
from all pertinent points of view. It would seem essential that suitable 
publicity should be given to the draft mandates which it is the intention 
to submit to the Council of the League of Nations, in order that the fullest 
opportunity may be afforded to consider their terms in relation to the 
obligations assumed by the Mandatory Power and the respective interests 
of all Governments which are or deem themselves concerned or affected. 


Whether these representations were or were not communicated 
by Lord Curzon to Mr. Balfour, the British representative on the 
Council of the League of Nations, is not yet clear. But what is 
clear is that the Council of the League of Nations ignored them, 
and a month after their receipt, on December 17, 1920, without 
having published the mandate in draft form, confirmed the 
Japanese mandate over Yap in terms which completely disregarded 
any American rights or interests. On February 21, 1921, ex- 
President Wilson’s Government issued a strongly worded protest 
to the Council of the League for this action; and this 
was followed by an equally emphatic note by Mr. Hughes, Presi- 
dent Harding’s Secretary of State, to Lord Curzon on April 5, 
1921. 

Not only does the confirmed mandate over Yap make no reser- 
vation regarding the cables, but being a Class ‘C’ mandate the 
island is to be administered as an ‘integral part of the territory 
of the mandatory power.’ Under Japanese law no non-Japanese 
is allowed to be employed in the telegraph service. In fact the 
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Japanese Parliament would have to pass an amending law to 
enable Americans or Dutch or Chinese or British to be employed 
in connexion with the Yap cables. The American Government 
criticises such a settlement arrived at without any preliminary 
consultation with Washington, states that she does not regard 
herself as bound by the terms of the mandate given to Japan, and 
demands that the whole question should be submitted to fresh 
examination. It must now be pointed out that a mandate once 
confirmed cannot be amended except with the unanimous con- 
sent of the Council of the League, and that Japan is permanently 
represented on that Council. It seems clear also that Japan is 
. prepared to utilise the Yap question in order to reopen the whole 
question of the position of her nationals in the Pacific and in the 
other ‘C’ mandates in particular. All these latter are British, 
viz. Nauru (Great Britain), New Guinea and the Bismarck 
Archipelago (Australia), Samoa (New Zealand), South-West 
Africa (the Union of South Africa). As in the case of Yap, the 
mandates for these islands and territories provide for their 
administration as integral portions of the mandatory’s territory, 
i.e. the Australian and New Zealand policies of immigration 
restriction, preferential tariffs and shipping regulations apply to 
them. The Japanese Government, therefore, in agreeing to the 
confirmation of the ‘C ’ mandates on December 17, 1920, issued 
through the League the following declaration : 


That decision should not be considered as an acquiescence by the 
Imperial Japanese Government in the submission of Japanese subjects 
to a discriminating and disadvantageous treatment in the mandated terri- 
tories, nor have they discarded their claim that the rights and interests 
hitherto enjoyed by Japanese subjects in these territories should be fully 


respected. 

There can be little doubt that the Japanese are discriminated 
against by Australian laws to a greater degree than they were 
under the German law in these ex-German islands south of the 
Equator before the war. 

Thus it will be seen that whereas on the face of it the dispute 
over Yap would seem to be primarily a dispute between Japan and 
America over a cable station in which both, as well as Holland 
and China, have important interests, the questions involved con- 
cern the British Empire quite as vitally as, if not more vitally than, 
anyone else. It is the same with every question that arises in 
or around the Pacific Ocean. Our position as an Empire at Van- 
couver, Apia, Suva, Port Darwin, Port Moresby, Singapore, and 
Hongkong makes this inevitable. Whatever our treaties or our 
wishes, if America and Japan fight in the Pacific, it is inconceiv- 
able that either side will be able to avoid in practice the infringe- 
ment of our neutrality. It therefore becomes the more important 
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that the full influence of British statesmanship should now be 
concentrated upon laying the foundations upon which the future 
peace of the Far East can be laid. It is unfortunate that America 
has declined to participate in the development of the machinery 
of the League of Nations, and particularly so, not so much from 
the European point of view, but from the Asiatic and Australasian 
points of view. Japanese and American naval armaments are 
piling up, America is fortifying Hawaii and Guam, and all the con- 
ditions usually precedent to war, including Press propaganda on 
both sides, seem to obtain. 

Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, speaking in the 
House of Representatives at Melbourne on April 8 this year, did 
not mince matters. 


The bearing [said he] of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty upon the naval 
defence of the Hmpire is obvious. As we have seen, there has lately been 
much talk of strained relations between Japan and America. Now in that 
lie the germs of great trouble and possibilities of infinite disaster to the 
world. ... Our (Australian) safety lies in the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. Yet that Treaty is anathema to the Americans. America 
says she must have the greatest navy in the world; that she must have 
a navy sufficiently strong to defend herself. To defend herself against 
whom? She has left the world in no doubt, or in very little, as to whom. 
. .. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there is now great danger 
of such naval rivalry in the Pacific as will not only be a heavy drain on 
the nations directly affected, but which will have its reflex influence upon 
the whole world. 


There is real vision in this warning, and unless the situation 
is handled by Great Britain in a manner rather less haphazard 
.and short-sighted than the manner in which the question of Yap 
has been handled, we are in for trouble. 

The Anglo-Japanese Treaty does not have to be renewed. It 
continues automatically from year to year unless it is denounced 
or modified. It is important to remember that there is a big 
difference between making a new alliance and denouncing one 
that exists. If we denounce it we shall have to give good reasons 
to a high-spirited and sensitive Empire of sixty-five million people 
for our doing so. To denounce the Alliance would be to throw 
Japan into isolation, and it is more than doubtful whether this 
would make for the peace of the world. We must remember 
that the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, which has now lasted for six- 
teen years, has had the effect of confirming Japan in her claim 
to be regarded as a first-class Power. The Japanese are the one 
non-European race to whom this status has been accorded, and 
to this status Japan clings tenaciously, and its effect upon other 
Asiatic peoples is profound. The internal position of Japan is 
not an easy one. Her population is increasing rapidly and 
its standards of living and food consumption are increasing 
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even more rapidly. She must have room for her people and 
for her industrial exports. America, Canada and British 
Australasia are apprehensive of this pressure of expansion. There 
are two main causes which dictate the ‘White Australia’ policy 
and its analogies on the North American continent. Japanese, or 
equally British-Indian, immigration would introduce lower-paid 
Asiatic labour, which would tend to depress the standards achieved 
for European labour by protective state action. But to this 
economic factor is added that most dangerous and delicate factor— 
namely, racial sentiment, which is going to be the great problem 
before humanity in the present century. The earlier command 
of the material forces of applied science gave to the European 
races in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries an easy ascend- 
ancy over the non-white races in the arts of peace and war. 
Nowadays such Promethean knowledge is becoming diffused, and 
the brown man and the yellow man, if not as yet the black, are 
beginning to compete with the white on terms not yet equal but 
less unequal. The peaceful evolution from the former domina- 
tion to mutual co-operation between the different families of 
mankind is the present problem of the world, and peculiarly 
of the British Empire. It is in this that lies the tremendous 
significance in history of the Indian Reform Act of 1919. The 
awakening of Asia, hastened by the internecine struggle between 
the European races during the Great War, is only just beginning, 
and the British Empire, like the Roman when the rights of 
Roman citizenship were opened to non-Italians, is changing its 
character by the gradual breaking down of distinctions of race, 
creed and colour. In this outlook the Mother Country is ahead 
of sentiment in the self-governing Dominions, and still more so 
of the sentiment of English settlers in some of the Crown colonies. 
The bearing of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance upon this great 
problem must be taken into consideration if its far-reaching effects 
are to be properly envisaged. 

But there is one aspect of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty that 
requires more attention than any other, more even than the 
American and Australasian. It is the Chinese aspect. Japan, 
America and we ourselves are all in the same boat in regard to 
China. Mistake after mistake has been made by each and all of us, 
not out of malice prepense but as the unforeseen results of what is 
often termed ‘Economic Imperialism.’ What with concessions, 
consortiums, financial guarantees, leases of territory, we have got 
China and ourselves into a pretty mess. One of the main objects 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty is laid down in the preamble as 
‘the preservation of the common interests of all Powers in China 
by ensuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese Em- 
pire and the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce 
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and industry of all nations in China.’ On the face of it this would 
seem to be a far cry from what has actually happened in Shantung 
and in connexion with the ‘Twenty-one Demands’ presented by 
the Japanese Government to China during the war. Japan and we 
ourselves can no doubt produce good excuses, special pleadings, 
plausible pretexts, extenuating circumstances, defaults on the part 
of China herself, but these will not help us much. The fact remains 
that the unity, peace, real freedom and prosperity of China are 
necessary to the peace of the world and the development of the 
world’s trade and resources. In place of these we find a China torn 
by disunion, the prey of Military Governors, tied up in financial 
obligations and international entanglements of a bewildering kind. 
Between us all we have very nearly succeeded in destroying 
Chinese civilisation altogether and reducing a patient, honest, hard- 
working population of over 300 millions occupying some of the 
richest and most profitable parts of the globe to something very 
near chaos. Statesmanship of the very highest and most courage- 
ous order is required to cut the Gordian knot, and the redrafting 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty presents the opportunity to our 
Foreign Office to take the lead in this great task and to secure 
the real restoration of China with the assent and co-operation of 
both America and Japan. Between Japan, America and the 
British Dominions whose shores are washed by the Pacific Ocean 
there is growing up a Triangle of fear. Let us call China once 
more into existence not to redress a balance of unstable equilibrium 
but in order to give a real opportunity to all to co-operate in com- 
merce and to help on the continent of Asia in the building up 
of a China that will threaten none and may prove a blessing, 
political as well as economic to all. This will require not merely 
changes of method but a change of outlook and a change of heart 
by all concerned. The Japanese themselves are not exactly 
pleased with their performances in China, and probably their 
best defence is that they have merely followed European example 
—in this case bad example. What is wanted is a radical altera- 
tion of our Chinese policy. 

Above all, let us avoid in the discussion of our policy in the 
Pacific hole-and-corner arrangements, either with Japan or 
America or China. Let all the cards be thrown upon the table 
and let the problem be treated as a whole in the full light of day. 
The Japanese, the Chinese and the Americans are all suffering 
from sensitiveness and suspicion. There never was such an 
opportunity for open diplomacy or such a danger from secret dip- 
lomacy, and Mr. Hughes has already done great service by speak- 
ing out on the matter in the Australian Parliament. The way 
in which the Yap question has been handled has been lament- 
able, and is due in part to the way in which the foreign affairs 
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of the British Empire are now being conducted. In regard to 
European affairs, the Prime Minister is to all intents and pur- 
poses his own Foreign Secretary. The work of the League of 
Nations, as far as the British Empire is concerned, is entrusted 
to the Lord President of the Council, and the liaison between 
him and the Foreign Office is imperfect, to say the least of it. 
Dominion and Crown Colony questions, external as well as in- 
ternal, the affairs of mandated territories and the initiation of 
policy in regard to countries adjacent to British mandated terri- 
tories in the Middle East are dealt with by the Colonial Secretary. 
Instead of the foreign affairs of the Empire being handled by one 
man advised by one responsible office with a world outlook and 
seised of all the bearings of problems of infinite complexity, we 
have several statesmen with their several staffs working far too 
much in water-tight compartments. The external affairs of the 
Empire affect not only the future British traders, British labour, 
and British policy as never before in our history, but also the 
British self-governing Dominions and India. It is therefore vital 
that in the coming Conference Imperial representatives should not 
merely deal satisfactorily with the Anglo-Japanese problem but 
should bring about some better method for dealing comprehen- 
sively as an Empire with matters so important whose conduct at 
the present time leaves so much to be desired. The paramount 
interest of the British Empire is internal harmony and external 
peace. Neither is easily attained in the world in its present state. 
A League of Nations embracing all peoples is our goal, but we 
can only reach that goal by stages of slow growth and patient 
experiment, avoiding the twin dangers of attempting too much 
and trying too little. Had America been willing to give the 
machinery of the League a trial it might have been possible to 
have brought the whole question of the Pacific before the Assembly 
of the League at a meeting convened specially for that purpose, 
where every aspect of the problem could have been discussed. 
But with America out this is not possible. It therefore becomes 
necessary to attempt the fundamental objects of the League in 
other ways, viz. the removal of causes which may lead to war. 
Tt is the business of the statesmanship of the world to rise to a 
great occasion and to remove from the Far East and the Far West 
the threat of another impending calamity. 


The future relations between America and the British Empire 
are passing through a critical stage. Colonel Harvey’s recent 
speech in London gives us new hopes, but such hopes will be 
dashed to pieces unless the Japanese question and the questions 
raised by the American Government in connexion with mandates 
are approached both by Britain and America in a more open and 
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comprehending manner. The replies of Lord Curzon to the 
successive American Notes regarding oil rights in mandated terri- 
tories may be able documents, but their tone and the ‘ tu quoques’ 
are hardly such as to remove the uneasiness caused by the similar 
tone of the American Notes. The cause of the trouble is no doubt 
the secrecy and reticence that has been observed in all questions 
concerning mandates. The draft mandates for the ex-Ottoman 
Territories and for the East and West Africa ex-German Colonies 
were sent by the British and French Governments to the Council 
of the League in November last year. The Assembly of the League 
asked to see them, but was only given confidential access to them, 
and then reluctantly. The British Parliament has continually 
pressed for the publication of the drafts, as has the American 
Government. The Palestine and Mesopotamia drafts have been 
presented to Parliament, but the French drafts and the British 
draft for Tanganyika territory are still withheld. The Council of 
the League is expected to deal with all the drafts this month 
(June), and the long delay in issuing the mandates in final form 
has had a baneful effect upon the peace and development of the 
various territories. Such delay can only be justified by the desira- 
bility of securing the widest possible concurrence of America and 
all the Allied and Associated Powers in their terms and by giving 
ample time for free public discussion throughout the world. Delay 
has been combined with secrecy. Suspicion has grown in conse- 
quence, and American opinion has come to the conclusion that the 
Powers selected to exercise mandates are up to some ‘ramp.’ 
There never was a case where open diplomacy had so much to 
gain and secret diplomacy so much to lose. We have backed the 
losing horse and backed it heavily. 

Similarly, the Japanese and Chinese questions are only 
dangerous because secrecy regarding them gives rise to misunder- 
standings and suspicions. The more delicate and difficult the 
question, the greater the need for publicity and frankness. Any 
modification of the AngloJapanese treaty ought to be made with 
the knowledge not merely of the American and Chinese Govern- 
ments, but with the knowledge of the whole world. 

The more the problems are discussed the better. Above all, 
the day has gone by when a few expert officials and elder statesmen 
can commit parliaments and peoples to treaties and stipulations 
which they are asked to swallow as faits accomplis. America felt 
this so passionately that she repudiated the work of ex-President 
Wilson and his colleagues at Paris, and if Anglo-American rela- 
tions are to become the corner-stone of the world’s peace we must 
take this sentiment into account, and in shaping our foreign policy 
we must adopt manners and methods which will satisfy such senti- 
ment. Foreign affairs are no longer the concern of a few initiated 
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individuals. Whole nations must be carried with them by the 
responsible statesmen who conduct the actual negotiations on 
behalf of those nations. In Japan itself it is clear that the old 
ascendancy of the Elder Statesmen is declining. There is a 
reaction against the military party. In these circumstances 
is it too much to hope that our Dominion Premiers who are to be 
asked to consider the Anglo-Japanese Treaty at the coming con- 
ference will insist on the public discussion of this item on their 
agenda, and will ask to hear the American and the Chinese views 
before committing the Empire to any decision ? 


W. Ormsby GORE. 












IN CENTRAL EUROPE TO-DAY 


DuRING the last few months, and more especially during the last 
few weeks, there have been several gratifying signs that the chaos 
prevailing in Central Europe since the Armistice is gradually but 
definitely coming to an end. 

The Powers in the first place seem at last really to have 
perceived that Austria, if she is truly to be that sovereign and 
independent state which she theoretically is, must first of all be 
helped on to her feet by means of substantial long-term credits 
and given a fair start in life. Secondly, the complete fiasco of 
Karl’s rash and impudent attempt to remount the throne of 
Hungary demonstrated not only the real strength, determination 
and importance of the so-called Small Entente, but proved further 
that even among the impetuously chivalrous and warlike Magyars 
the wise conviction has now prevailed that Hungary cannot afford 
to squander her rapidly reviving forces upon a hopeless struggle 
against overwhelming odds. Thirdly, the Conference which was 
opened in Rome in the early days of April and which settled 
down to thrash out many juristic, economic and financial ques- 
tions under the presidency of Marquis Imperiali has been doing 
in an unostentatious way much sound work calculated to straighten 
out the many problems of taxation, pensions, the nationality of 
firms with branches in several countries and so forth, still pending 
under Clauses 93, 191, 193, 265 and 274 of the Treaty of St. 
Germain, as also under several clauses of the Treaties of Trianon 
and Sévres. Remarkably little attention has been paid to this 
Conference, the labours of which mainly concern the outside 
world only in sc far as they help towards a general resettlement 
of the economic problems of Central Europe, but the Confer- 
ence was none the less of considerable importance in itself and 
should, further, enable the long-promised and frequently post- 
poned Conference of Porto Rose to work upon solid bases and 
to obtain positive results. 

The objects of this latter Conference—due to begin in May 
and constituting the fourth great factor in the present situation— 
are much more easily intelligible to the lay mind. According 
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to a forecast of Dr. Benes, the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, 
the programme is to include the following main points : 


(i.) A division of the rolling stock of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy ; 

(ii.) The conclusion between the so-called Succession States 
of a fresh convention regarding the railways in order to put 
straight the present lack of organisation in transport questions ; 


(It is hoped that all these States will agree to take the requisite 
technical measures, so as to unify the working arrangements of 
the various international lines in such matters as the crossing of 
frontiers and the right of transit, the exchange of railway trucks 
and locomotives, the establishment of a common time-table and 
the hundred other technical questions, an unification of which 
would be of incalculable benefit to all the States concerned.) 


(iii.) The conclusion of postal, telegraphic and telephonic 
conventions ; 

(iv.) The solution of the problem of the coal supply of 
Central Europe in accordance with the decision of the Paris 
Coal Committee which has already solved the question in prin- 
ciple in such a way as to assure to the Central European States 
regular supplies of coal coming from different coalfields, in- 
cluding those of Upper Silesia ; 

(v.) A discussion on the navigation of the Danube in so 
far as the decisions and present extent of the competence of 
the Danube Commission permit ; 

(vi.) The drawing up of a system to facilitate the crossing 
of frontiers by both passengers and goods; that is to say a 
simplification of the customs and other formalities, including 
inter alia the control of passports ; 

(vii.) The possible discussion of the question of naphtha, 
minerals etc. according to the needs of the various States in 
so far as these States wish to consider the matter amongst 
themselves at large or merely among the two or three States 
specially interested. 


From the strictly material and utilitarian point of view the 
Conferences of Rome and of Porto Rose must inevitably be of 
the utmost benefit. The conditions prevailing throughout the 
dominions of the former Dual Monarchy and the immediately 
surrounding countries since the Armistice have been, and to a 
certain extent still are, little short of scandalous. Still seething 
with the animosities engendered by the war and the peace settle- 
ment; mistrustful of their own strength; a prey to violent and 
narrow jingoism of the most insensate nature; uncertain of the 
future so long as all the Peace Treaties have not been duly 
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ratified ; labouring under all the difficulties of the general reaction 
and of that world-wide trade depression which naturally hits 
the young States without reserves harder than it does the more 
ancient peoples—the Succession States for many months tried to 
shut themselves up each in its own water-tight compartment and 
’ to render themselves completely independent of their neighbours. 
This fatuous narrowmindedness produced the most lamentable 
results. How ridiculous conditions sometimes were can, per- 
haps, best be illustrated by a few personal experiences of my 
own during the two years and more that I have spent con- 
tinuously in these countries since the Armistice. Some months 
ago I was instructed to proceed from Vienna to Oppeln in Upper 
Silesia in order to study the unsatisfactory situation existing in 
that plebiscite area between Poles and Germans. Before I could 
even leave Vienna I had to spend the best part of five days in 
obtaining visa from the Austrian, German, Czechoslovak and 
French authorities. These visa officially cost nearly 2000 crowns 
and as a matter of fact cost somewhat more—an inconsiderable 
sum when reduced to dollars or pounds sterling but appreciable 
to an Austrian business man. The journey was equally disjointed 
and unpleasant. The first ticket, paid for in Austrian crowns, 
could only be taken as far as the Austro-Czechoslovakian frontier. 
Across Czechoslovakia another ticket had to be bought in Czech 
crowns. At the further frontier a third ticket, payable in either 
German marks or Polish money, had to be taken to a station on 
the frontier of the plebiscite area; and finally a fourth ticket, 
similarly payable, could be taken to my ultimate destination. It 
goes without saying that we had to have our much be-visaed pass- 
ports stamped on four separate occasions, and that at each frontier 
all our luggage had to be opened and examined while we our- 
selves were searched for money and valuables. Thanks to these 
amenities for killing time we were enabled to spend seventeen 
and a half hours upon a journey which any tolerably rapid train 
ought to be able to do in seven to eight hours. 

Another stupid restriction which, it is to be hoped, will be 
abclished shortly concerns the amount of money one may carry 
with one on a journey. One might be pardoned for thinking that 
states such as Austria and Poland would have been only too 
pleased if travellers took away with them large sums of their 
currency which, at any rate in the lowest values, is not worth 
the paper it is printed on. But no, the various states have 
fixed certain amounts which may be carried out of the country, 
and everything above that amount is liable to be taken away 
in exchange for a wholly useless receipt at the frontier. These 
maxima were small enough when they were originally fixed, but 
at the present time when the currency has infinitely depreciated 
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the sums allowed are barely sufficient for one day’s board and 
lodging at a good hotel. Nor are the smaller states alone to 
blame in this vexatious procedure. Thus, for example, an 
American colleague of mine who was journeying direct from 
I.ondon to Budapest, and who, being a total stranger to Europe, 
had provided himself with a goodly wad of English banknotes, 
had all these notes taken away from him on the French frontier 
because at that time 1000 francs or the equivalent was all that 
anybody might take out of France. The Hungarian ‘ White 
Guards ’ were particularly officious on this score. Exasperated 
at the amount of money and valuables which were undoubtedly 
being smuggled out of the country by Jewish refugees from the 
‘White Terror,’ they used to search all travellers with altogether 
unnecessary and often impertinent severity, and the wife of an 
English journalist was forced to give up a bracelet and even 
her engagement ring to a bumptious young lieutenant who de- 
clared he didn’t care a damn for the Entente or anything else. 
Traffic and trade obstruction, as can be imagined, was, and 
to a lesser extent still is, simply inconceivably gross. Quite apart 
from all the difficulties about tariffs and export and import licences. 
many of the small nations refused for a long time to trade with 
one another because they were afraid—not, alas! without reason 
—that if they once sent their railway trucks across the border 
they would never see them or their equivalents again. Rail- 
way material was, in fact, used up to a prodigious extent by 
the Central Powers during the war, largely owing to the deficiency 
of grease and of other requisites for keeping rolling stock in 
good running order. Much of this deficiency was made up during 
the war by the invasions of Belgium, Serbia, Russia and Roumania 
by the Germans and Austro-Hungarians. Since the war proper 
the ‘ Succession States’ have managed to get back a certain pro- 
portion of their stock, but the various States were almost as 
suspicious of one another as they were of their former enemies. 
A certain amount of confidence has gradually been instilled into 
them, but the time was, not long ago, that one State would not 
export its goods to its neighbour unless that neighbour had a cor- 
responding number of empty trucks ready at the frontier into 
which either the contents of the loaded trucks could be trans- 
ferred, or which, if the loaded train crossed the frontier, had 
simultaneously to be shunted across on to the territory of the 
exporting state. And as with the railways so also with water 
transport. In the Danube, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia and Roumania all possess a share in one of the finest 
waterways in Europe, but, instead of utilising it to the full and 
thus supplementing the lack of rolling stock and of good roads, 
each State appeared to regard the river as a God-sent form of 
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exacting blackmail. As soon as one State had a difference with 
another it immediately tried to close its section of the Danube, 
quite regardless of the damage which it was inflicting upon itself 
at the same time or of the damage it might simultaneously be 
inflicting upon other riverain States with which it happened for 
the moment to be in tolerable relations. 

The first man, to give the devil his due, who publicly acknow- 
ledged the imbecility of this situation was the Hungarian Bolshe- 
vist leader Kun Bela, who proposed as long ago as April 1919 
that the Succession States should meet at either Vienna or Prague 
and should settle among themselves those financial and economic 
problems which exclusively concerned them. This project fell flat, 
because not only was no single treaty of peace yet in existence 
and consequently no permanently binding results could have been 
achieved, but the neighbouring countries had only too good reason 
to dread the gift-bearing Greeks and were afraid that any such 
Congress would only be a cloak for covering Kun and Co.’s Com- 
munist propaganda policy. Since that date various efforts have 
been made from time to time to bring the Succession States 
together, but it was not until the Rome Conference met that this 
common-sense step was taken. 

Meanwhile, as was indicated at the beginning of this article, 
the air has been further cleared by Karl’s romantic and ill-starred 
coup d’état. The full significance of this serio-comic adventure 
has scarcely been appreciated as yet in England. Almost the only 
solution of the Central European problem of which there was 
ever any talk in the British Press was the French plan of a Danube 
Confederation. Unfortunately, however, for the armchair 
theorists of Paris, this simple solution was predestined to failure 
because not only did it display complete ignorance of the psycho- 
logy of the liberated nations but it was strongly suspected of being 
connected with the idea of the restoration of the Habsburgs in 
Austria and Hungary. So far as Great Britain was concerned the 
favour shown to this plan was due primarily to its economic rather 
than to its political advantages, though it found support also in 
the historical pre-war notion that Austria-Hungary could be 
utilised as a counterpoise to Germany. Similar considerations 
prevailed also in France, but the immediate and openly avowed 
object was the prevention of the threatened union of Austria 
with Germany. It must be confessed that the Allied campaign 
against this movement has been conducted with the maximum 
of cynical indifference to the interests of Austria. At the outset 
the desire for union with Germany was not really widespread 
or profound in the bulk of the Austrian people, and prompt 
measures of generous assistance would have quickly quenched it, 
to say nothing of saving the Allies much money which has been 
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unnecessarily wasted in niggardly and unproductive doles. But 
all the fine promises of M. Allizé, then French Minister in Vienna, 
came to nothing. As the exasperation of the disappointed and 
half-starved Viennese populace increased and the intrigues of the 
monarchists grew increasingly strong, the neighbouring States 
took matters into their own hands, and the creation of the Small 
Entente, smiled upon by Roumania and subsequently by Italy, 
was not only in its inception a blow to French machinations but 
proclaimed openly and primarily that a return of the Habsburgs 
would not be allowed. Even so, however, the strength of the 
Habsburgs and their theoretical partisans was still so considerable 
that Karl must certainly have taken it into consideration when he 
ventured upon his surprising Easter escapade. 

The really significant effect of that rash undertaking has been 
to destroy for ever the possibility of a reunion of Austria and 
Hungary under a Habsburg. There was, indeed, little enough 
popular enthusiasm for the union in the two countries 
themselves, and the utterly supine attitude of the Austrian 
so-called monarchists during the ten days that Karl was in Steina- 
manger must have been a crushing disappointment to the 
monarch. Anyway the proclamation which Karl signed at Steina- 
manger on April 2 and which Count Teleki, the late Prime 
Minister, made public on April 6 definitely admitted that the 
part of the Pragmatic Sanction concerning joint possession and 
the Ausgleich of 1867 respecting community with another country 
were now dead, and that consequently Hungary had now obtained 
that ‘complete independence as a State which it is also my prin- 
cipal aim carefully to preserve.’ This remarkable document in 
which Karl manifested himself as an ardent Hungarian—tempora 
mutantur with a vengeance nowadays—has irrevocably excluded 
the house of Habsburg-Lorraine from the Austrian throne, and 
has once for all set at rest any lingering doubts which might still 
have been cherished by the ambiguous character of Karl’s declara- 
tion in November 1918. The immediate effect has not been long 
in showing itself. There is no longer any dynastic object in the 
Austrian monarchists struggling against the union with Germany ; 
and, if a plebiscite over Austria as a whole might not perhaps have 
given a majority of 98 per cent. in favour of the union, there is 
small doubt that the Tyrol result represents the bulk of Austrian 
opinion to-day, and that any votes cast against an entry into the 
German Reich would be cast out of considerations other than 
those of loyalty to the fallen house of Habsburg. 

What effect this proclamation will have upon the final solution 
of the vexed King question in Hungary, it is as yet too soon to 
be able to predict. Karl’s proclamation has, of course, enor- 
mously strengthened the party of those who, like the present 
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Prime Minister, Count Bethlen, had long urged the King to re- 
nounce the Austrian succession and who argued that the throne 
of St. Stephen must not be used as a convenient jumping-board 
for the acquisition of foreign thrones or for the reconstitution of 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. Echoing almost the words 
of his predecessor, Count Teleki, Count Bethlen has declared that 
the throne question must not be raised before the country has 
been thoroughly consolidated and rendered independent of foreign 
influence. It is possible—and I myself am inclined to take this 
view—that if Karl had adopted this standpoint sooner, and again 
if he had been content to wait a little longer in Switzerland realis- 
ing that for the moment ‘Kamarina is best untouched,’ there 
would have been a reasonable chance ultimately of a Habsburg 
restoration. The throne would not necessarily have gone to Karl 
himself, but it would at least have remained in the Habsburg 
family. Asitis, Karl’s ‘ Putsch’ has revived all the violent latent 
hostility to every Habsburg indiscriminately ; and as Artemus 
Ward once declared that ‘Injuns are pison wherever met’ so 
Dr. Benes and his fellow-thinkers have loudly proclaimed that 
not only shall no Habsburg ever remount the throne of St. Stephen 
but that guarantees shall be taken against any possible recurrence 
of such an escapade, and that the mere taking of the old coronation 
oath with its irredentist implication by any new sovereign would 
be considered as automatically constituting a casus belli. And 
there for the present the difficult and still unsolved problem of the 
Hungarian monarchy must necessarily be left. 

But all the factors I have enumerated have contributed to 
an encouraging extent to cleanse the Augean stables, and it is 
possible to foresee with a tolerable amount of certainty the lines 
along which the work of rebuilding Central Europe can now be 
pursued. If the short cut of the Danube Confederation has led 
us nowhere, it is equally ridiculous to suppose that the Succession 
States would ever have submitted to their fiscal policy being thrust 
upon them from outside. Speaking on the second reading of the 
Hungarian Peace Bill (vide The Times of April 21) Mr. Asquith 
argued that 

It was one of the greatest blots upon this series of treaties that the 
Great Powers had not insisted, as a condition of the grant of autonomous 
rule-to these communities, that they should remain, what had been the one 
virtue of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, namely one economic unit. The 
Powers had imposed economic limitations upon these States, but they ought 
to have gone a great deal farther and prevented them from erecting all 
kinds of artificial barriers between themselves which were retarding the 
re-establishment of full industrial life in that part of Burope. 


But, as Mr. Cecil Harmsworth had already pointed out in anticipa- 
tion of just such dogmatic criticism, it is not possible to imagine 
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a more ‘ grave interference with the independence of foreign States 
than the prohibition by the Supreme Council of what particular 
form of fiscal policy they shall each and jointly follow.’ If he 
happened to know the unpalatable truth Mr. Harmsworth might 
easily have gone farther and have admitted that within a few 
months of the Armistice the bulk of these new States did not care 
a fig for the Big Entente, and that even if Free Trade of the 
most orthodox Cobdenite variety had been imposed as the official 
policy of the Succession States the results would certainly have 
remained hopelessly disappointing so long as the spirit of narrow 
Chauvinism and obstructionism remained what it was. It is, 
after all, the spirit and goodwill which count, and young States, 
like young children, learn best and most thoroughly what they 
find out for themselves. It has long-been obvious not merely to 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Keynes and others in England, but even to 
the leading politicians of the Central European Powers them- 
selves, that the actual condition of their economic and commercial 
relations cannot remain unaltered. They are fully aware that 
they are not now making the most of their natural conditions of 
proximity and geographical situation and of the old subsisting 
social and economic relations, and they realise that the more 
quickly they re-establish normal economic conditions the more 
quickly they will bring about a decline in prices and will create 
new economic and financial values. The best proof that these 
common-sense truths are known elsewhere than at Westminster 
or King’s College, Cambridge, lies in the network of commercial 
and financial agreements which many of these countries have 
already made in varying degrees with one another and which are 
continually being increased and developed. 

But it is necessary to go farther still. In the words of 
Dr. Benes : 


We have, in consequence of compulsory State control and management, 
an artificial economic system dealing with those matters which cannot for 
long be managed by the State; we are carrying on, like all other States, a 
sort of economic nationalism which in the circumstances of to-day is 
unconditionally necessary; which on the one hand brings us great 
advantages but on the other hand great losses. We have consequently as 
yet no basis for statistics, estimates, and all the essential data required for 
enabling us to create definitive economic connexions with our neighbours 
and thus commence the actual building-up of normal conditions in Central 
Europe. 


It should be very much easier after the Conferences of Rome and 
Porto Rose to obtain the requisite data, and, above all, to come 
to a positive agreement on the vitally important transport question. 

In a brilliant and detailed speech upon the foreign policy of 
Czechoslovakia which he delivered in Prague at the end of January 
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Dr. Benes insisted that if peace and quiet were to be secured in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe a new political and economic 
system would have to be created which would entail 


a definitive understanding between us and Austria, between us and 
Hungary, between Austria and Hungary, between us and Jugoslavia, 
between Jugoslavia and Austria, between Jugoslavia and Hungary, 
between Roumania and all these States, in the matter of communications, 
post, telegraphs, navigation, various finance and banking regulations, the 
exchange of goods and commercial treaties whether parcellary, short- 
termed or renewable; it would entail entering by degrees upon a system 
of unfettered economics and freer trade, guarding of course at the same 
time all the essential and vital interests of this State. 


There can really be no reasonable doubt that Dr. Benes is 
here upon the right lines, and that if all the other States concerned 
—the number of which might easily be increased by the adhesion 
of Poland and others—were to prosecute the same policy with 
corresponding steadfastness and vigour the present lack of pros- 
perity would, given a return of trade activity in the rest of the 
world, be restored within a measurable period. One of the great 
obstacles to the reconstruction of Central Europe has, of course, 
been the uncertainty of the political situation, and there is, un- 
fortunately, no immediate prospect that this will be really satis- 
factorily stabilised for some years. But the secondary tremors 
of the great European earthquake are perceptibly less violent than 
they were, and though we must be prepared for another shock 
sooner or later from Russia the general situation of the Danubian 
riverain countries has been appreciably clarified by the four factors 
quoted at the beginning of this article. It is still a far cry to 
the ‘ United States of Central Europe,’ but such a goal rather 
than any Danube Confederation of ‘ United Hates’ under the 
Habsburg sceptre is an ideal worthy of pursuit. And the realisa- 
tion of this ideal would not only check any Pangerman efforts to 
revive ‘ Mittel Europa’ but would carry out the moral objects of 
the Great War by bringing the new nationalities into the closest 
relations with one another while at the same time in the spirit 
of true liberalism it would ensure to each State its complete 
political, economic and constitutional sovereignty. 


MAXWELL H. H. MAcARTNEY. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


THE League of Nations is as yet in its infancy; and, as a new 
experiment in the settlement of national and international 
problems, is receiving close attention from business men and 
thinkers in all nations. If the experiment is to pass this scrutiny 
with such success as will ensure its continuance without dissen- 
sion and opposition, if its usefulness is not to be wrecked at an 
early stage, the machinery behind its actions must be so perfected 
as to give no ground for suspicion of tendencies hostile to or even 
not in accord with national sentiments and interests. 

In order that this preliminary test may be passed, it is de- 
sirable that every action of every part of the League shall carry 
out in full sense the representative ideal, and that no methods 
tainted with bureaucratic dictation shall be allowed to vitiate 
that ideal. Bureaucracy is fatal to confidence ; lack of confidence 
is fatal to usefulness. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that the International Labour 
Office formed under the League should, by some of its methods 
of work, have already given rise to strong suspicions of bureau- 
cratic tendencies. Most notably does this suspicion attach to 
certain pamphlets and questionnaires which have emanated from 
Geneva during the last few months. The method of their issue 
and the matter contained in them are not calculated to allay the 
fears of bureaucracy raised by the procedure of the League on 
mandates. 

The International Labour Conference held at Washington in 
1919 recognised that for the consideration of international action in 
industrial hygiene it is of extreme importance to obtain trustworthy 
and comprehensive data, first, as to whether protective regulations 
in certain industries are necessary ; and, secondly, as to what regu- 
lations of this nature can be devised in order to give adequate 
protection to the worker at the least cost to the convenience, com- 
merce, and resources of the nations concerned. It was, therefore, 
unanimously resolved that an Advisory Committee, on which the 
Governments, employers, and workers should be represented, be 
appointed without delay to keep in touch with the working of the 
Health Section of the International Labour Office, on which de- 
volved the task of obtaining and distributing the necessary data. 
The responsibility for appointing the Committee appears to have 
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been left to the International Labour Office, on which also falls 
the decision as to what questions shall be brought before the 
Advisory Committee when once set up. 

This Committee, which the Conference resolved should be set 
up without delay, is only now, upon protest from sundry influential 
quarters, being brought into existence. Meanwhile, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has proceeded on its own responsibility to 
adjudicate in advance on some of the questions relating to hygiene 
set down on the Agenda for the October Conference, and is issuing 
to the Governments questionnaires on these matters. These 
questionnaires are backed by data and arguments so incomplete 
and one-sided that the inevitable impression on the reader is that 
of hasty and careless preparation ; or, in the alternative, that they 
are propaganda in favour of ideas already preconceived by the 
authors. The invaluable help which an Advisory Committee of 
the suggested composition might have given, in order to secure 
clarity of statement and accuracy of fact, as well as the enlarge- 
ment of inquiry on each subject, has thus been lost. 

In order -that the effect of this self-contained action on the 
part of the International Labour Office may be properly appre- 
ciated, it is necessary to refer to some of these pamphlets in 
detail, and to test them by examination of their contents and 
their possible effect on the nations to which they are issued. 


The questionnaire on the subject of the prohibition of the 
use of white lead in painting is a salient example of the semi- 
bureaucratic methods of the Office. Briefly put, it is an uncom- 
promising argument for the prohibition of white lead and the 
adoption of plumbous zinc white as a substitute ; though it must 
be stated, in fairness to the Office, that some other substitutes 
are somewhat disparagingly mentioned. There is no attempt at 
the presentation of a full comparative case between the effects of 
white lead on painters and the dangers afflicting those employed 
in other industries for which no prohibitions are proposed. There 
is no sign of those deliberate conclusions, drawn from carefully 
collected and fully stated evidence, which alone will render the 
results of any inquiry valuable. So unsatisfactory is the evidence 
given against white lead and on behalf of plumbous zinc white 
that it is only necessary to note the suppressions in order to see 
the utter lack of value which is characteristic of this and other 
pamphlets emanating from Geneva. The whole pamphlet 
amounts to a pronouncement by the bureaucrat that he is satis- 
fied that such-and-such should be the policy of the nations. 

The comparative figures given of deaths and disease affecting 
painters and those in other trades are not only useless, but tend 
merely to obscure the issue. For instance, the figures of the 
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German Sickness Insurance Funds (of which funds there are 
20,000) in the period 1910-1912 are compared with those in the 
Painters’ Funds in Breslau and Leipzig for the same period. 
They show that, in all the 20,000 Funds, the number of sickness 
cases per 100 workmen was 42.5, and the average days of sickness 
per 100 workmen 850 ; whilst for the Breslau painters the average 
cases were 52.15 and the days of sickness 1280. The figures for 
the Leipzig painters are slightly smaller, but still well over the 
average for the General Funds. It is difficult to see what value, 
other than a propaganda value, can be attached to a comparison 
between the painters’ sickness in two selected towns and the 
general sickness of the whole of Germany ; especially as no figures 
are given as to how many of the painters’ diseases were occupa- 
tional or general. Why were Breslau and Leipzig selected for 
the painters’ figures; and why were not the sickness figures of 
those towns given? If one set of figures for the two towns was 
unavailable, the others should not have been given ; and the same 
holds good of the general figures. No information is forthcoming 
from the pamphlet as to how many workers in trades not subject 
to occupational disease were included in the general figures ; thus 
lowering the average of all the sickness of all the members, and 
ignoring the very important point of comparison between the 
occupational diseases of various trades and those of painters. 

Figures of painters’ diseases covered by the Berlin Sick Benefit 
Society for the years 1900 to 1909 are also given, but no com- 
parison with other trades is shown ; neither is there any informa- 
tion as to the proportion of Berlin painters who are in this Benefit 
Society, or the sickness rate of those members who may be outside 
it. Even an approximately accurate conclusion as to painters’ 
sickness in Germany alone, without taking into account the 
statistics of the other countries concerned, is impossible from these 
figures. Certainly no estimate can be made of how far the sick- 
ness mentioned is due to the use of white lead. The only informa- 
tion given which definitely touches lead poisoning is the state- 
ment that, out of 100 cases of lead poisoning observed in the 
Prussian hospitals for the period 1904-1908, painters made up 
34.6 of the cases, as against 22.9 for white-lead workers and 13 
for founders. No such figures for other countries are given, and 
the selection of the period is decidedly peculiar, as later figures 
must be available. 

It is significant also that all these statistics, with the excep- 
tion of some British figures dealt with later, are culled from stated 
German sources, and relate toGermany. The fact that Germany 
is one of the countries who will benefit by the extended use of 
zinc white may be purely a coincidence; but it indicates how 
easily bureaucratic reports so carelessly prepared might engender 
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suspicion that the International Labour Office was manipulated 
for the benefit of some nations against the interests of others. 
An Advisory Committee representing all the Governments, and 
including representatives of varied interests, could scarcely incur 
this suspicion to the same degree. 

In dealing with the British figures, the author of the pamphlet 
admits that lead poisoning amongst painters is not notifiable in 
England, and that the only basis for figures is the fact that 
‘Inspectors have been able to report numbers of cases.’ Yet 
these figures are compared with the lead-poisoning figures of other 
trades in which notification is compulsory, and the comparison 
is used for purposes of argument; although it is a comparison 
between all the cases in some trades and an unascertainable pro- 
portion of the cases in the painting trade. These figures, relating 
to deaths per number of cases, must also be valueless. The 
Majority Report of the English Departmental Committee on the 
use of lead in painting (1914) stated that ‘ the rates of deaths and 
attacks due to lead poisoning among house-painters are thus com- 
paratively small.’ 

As to the prevention of lead poisoning, the pamphlet says : 

Statistics prove unmistakably that a decrease in lead poisoning amongst 
painters, red-lead workers, and even among white-lead workers, has been 
noticed in permanent workshops where preventive measures have been 
taken. . . 

Any control of hygienic measures is impossible in the case of painters 
and workers in similar occupations, where places of work are scattered. 

These are categorical statements, intended for the guidance 
of Governments in considering prohibition ; yet not a single word 
of confirmatory evidence respecting them is given, and no specified 
authority is quoted. Three possible sets of regulations for pro- 
tection are given, and cursorily dismissed with the remark that 
they are ‘ notoriously insufficient’ ; again no evidence is adduced 
and no authority quoted. Not the slightest mention is made 
of the effect of the prohibition of dry rubbing down of paint, 
which experts in this country have declared to be the principal 
cause of lead poisoning amongst painters, and respecting which 
regulations can be made and enforced with considerable ease. 
Instead, this part of the matter is dismissed with the remark that 
‘The only remedy is the total prohibition of the use of colours 
with a white-lead basis.’ And this, although it appears that the 
majority of European nations have, after inquiries, adopted the 
policy of regulations which is thus curtly rejected. 

As to the possibility of the substitution of white lead by zinc 
white, the argument is still more dogmatic. It may be summed 
up in the single statement that : 

All experts are agreed that the substitution of white lead by harmless 
substances is possible. 
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And yet the Irish Master Painters, who must be numbered 
amongst the experts, recently passed a resolution on this subject 
which anything but bore out the statement that all experts are 
agreed. The resolution reads : 


The shortage of white lead during the war has given our members a 
unique experience with all the leadless light-coloured paints on the market; 
and the results have been so unfavourable that, we state without hesita- 
tion, no substitute for outside painting which can compare with white lead 
has come to our knowledge. The time has not been sufficiently long to 
speak with equal certainty regarding inside work; but there are not want- 
ing signs that here, too, lead is much superior to the so-called zinc paints. 


The Master Painters of the United Kingdom have also, it appears 
from the publications of the International Labour Office, addressed 
representations to it, stating that white lead has unique qualities 
as @ protective painting material, and that a comprehensive and 
well-devised code of regulations (of which they suggest a scheme) 
could effectively cope with any danger to the health of painters 
which may arise from the use of white lead. 

The full danger of this particular pamphlet is only realised 
when it is noted that it takes no account whatsoever of the 
economic side of the matter; and that no recognition is to be 
found of the fact that the British nation, for one, will be very 
much more seriously affected by the prohibition than will other 
nations to which the questionnaire is addressed. The prolonged 
defence of plumbous zinc white which comes under the technical 
side of the argument is, indeed, one continuous blow at an im- 
portant section of British trade. It is, on the other hand, excel- 
lent propaganda for the trade of those countries which have 
specialised in the production of spelter and zinc; of which 
Germany isa notable example. British production of zinc white, 
on a basis capable of meeting the needs of British painters under 
a prohibition of white lead, could not be developed for many years, 
if at all; and during the course of development would have to meet 
the keen competition of those countries which are already 
organised to supply the world’s demands for zinc white. Britain 
has specialised in the production of white lead more than any 
other country ; and the sudden prohibition of its use in painting 
must kill this large industry and leave its men unemployed ; since, 
the prohibition being international, there would be neither home 
nor foreign demand for the product. On the other hand, the 
trade of other countries (Germany again presents herself as a 
notable example) would receive a sudden fillip; added to which 
the traders of these countries would gain the inestimable advan- 
tage which always accrues to those who are first in the market. 
The ultimate result to Britain would be that, having lost a valu- 
able home and foreign market, she would be compelled to import 
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zinc pigment at a very much higher price than that now ruling 
for white lead. All painting would become very much more 
expensive, since British experts declare that the covering power 
of zinc white is so much less than that of white lead that much 
more of it must be used in order to cover a given area. 

To arrive at a conclusion as to whether prohibition of the 
use of white lead is desirable, Britain, at any rate, must be pre- 
sented with all the facts and all the figures relating to the effects 
of its use, together with all the facts relating to the economic 
loss and unemployment which would follow the prohibition. On 
this basis she can form an estimate of the extent of the danger, 
and whether its remedy by prohibition would be more costly or 
less costly than the lessening of danger is worth. There can 
be little doubt that, were the matter presented thus, very effec- 
tive preventive regulations could be devised which would not at 
the same time involve wholesale unemployment, loss of export 
trade, and dependence on import. No such conclusions can be 
come to on the evidence contained in the International Labour 
Office pamphlet, which is in itself an invitation to precipitate and 
unconsidered action ; since it invites nations to express an opinion 
on an exceedingly complicated matter in time far too short for 
its complete consideration. 

The danger of fussy legislation which is introduced by the 
uncontrolled issue of these questionnaires by the International 
Labour Office can scarcely be too seriously regarded. These 
questionnaires, with the arguments accompanying them, are 
addressed to Governments, but they find their way also into other 
hands. It is quite conceivable that some portions of the popula- 
tion, not versed in analysis but accepting the imputations of these 
pamphlets as gospel, may bring very considerable pressure to 
bear on their Government to accede to anything which is pro- 
posed by the Office; and, under this pressure, the Government 
has to conduct the task of finding out all the omissions, testing 
all the statements, and adding other evidence to that contained 
in the pamphlets in order to arrive at any just conclusion. Whether 
this was done at all, whether it was done thoroughly or cursorily, 
must in some cases depend, not only on the inclinations of the 
Government concerned, but also on the amount of political pressure 
brought to bear on it from uninformed quarters and its ability 
to withstand that pressure for a period long enough for the neces- 
sary investigation to be made. The issue of propaganda which, 
whilst it sounds convincing to the uninformed, is only a partial 
statement of the facts, is calculated to lead to many expensive 
actions which would never have taken place had all the facts been 
easily accessible. 

Some Governments are very easily led by faddist proposals of 
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this nature, especially when they are superficially convincing and 
issued under the name of Labour. It might happen that a Labour 
Government, faced with proposals ostensibly claiming to afford 
protection to some classes of workers, would not meet them with 
the same exhaustive analysis and the same rebutting criticism 
as would be accorded by Governments less sectional in their in- 
terests. Yet enough has been said respecting the questionnaire 
on white lead to indicate that such analysis and criticism is an 
imperative necessity in the interests of workpeople and of other 
classes, so long as the International Labour Office arrogates to 
itself the competence to decide complex technical issues. 


Another questionnaire recently issued concerns agriculture. 
A very large number of questions are included, with very little 
evidence on which to base replies; and the same criticism of the 
temptation to hasty examination which has been applied to the 
white-lead pamphlet also applies to this one. Agriculture and 
its methods are different in each country, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to see what can be done to bring all countries into line, 
even were it necessary to do so. Regulations which, in one 
country, would be a real social improvement, would, in others, 
be so far behind the times that it would be absurd for the Legisla- 
ture to ask for their consideration. Other regulations might be 
of great use to some countries, and yet be so expensive as to 
cripple, not only the agriculture, but also the industries of other 
countries. 

This point is well illustrated by the suggestion in the pamphlet 
that an agreement drawn up in Denmark in 1920 for the regula- 
tion of agricultural labour should be adopted by the nations. This 
agreement provides : 

That in all small enterprises where a single man is employed as herds- 
man he must be provided with a room for his sole use. In larger enter- 
prises, one room must be provided by the farmer for every three unmarried 
labourers provided with accommodation. This room must be sanitary, 
properly cleaned, warmed and lighted, and provided with a table, chair, 
wash-stand and bed for each occupant. Clean sheets must be provided at 
least once a month, clean towels once a week. It is also laid down that 
the farmhouse shall include a comfortable room in which the labourers 
can spend their leisure hours, and which shall be heated and lighted in the 
cold weather. 

It will be seen that these regulations involve the provision 
of something very like a comfortably furnished mansion by the 
farmer who is so unfortunate as to employ, say, twelve single 
labourers; an expense which may be very desirable for the 
labourers, but for which either the industry or the country would 
pay a very high price. It is safe to say that few of the farm- 
houses of England could provide such accommodation without 
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complete reconstruction. On the other hand, the regulations as 
to sheets and towels are frankly ridiculous so far as a very high 
percentage of English farmhouses are concerned. They are, 
indeed, archaic, and merely emphasise what conditions must be 
in Denmark if such regulations are necessary there. 

As to the cost, the agreement proposes that it should be met 
by Government credit, and by guarantees to the farmer that all 
expenses will afterwards be reimbursed. Exemption from taxa- 
tion for, say, thirty years is also suggested as an inducement to 
the farmer. 

This pamphlet once again invites consideration of one problem 
apart from those which surround it and are affected by it. The 
farm labourers would profit; but the rest of the workers would 
pay. This is a point which so commonly escapes Labour vision 
when improvements at the apparent cost of the employer or the 
Government are under review, that it is almost a certainty that 
any Labour Government, or any Government under very strong 
Labour pressure, would agree to some of these proposals. Yet 
the cause of Labour, as a whole, would be by no means advanced 
by them ; and a more careful and better-informed consideration of 
the question would surely have perceived this and saved the 
expense and unrest which the issue of this pamphlet must entail. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the International Labour Office 
will not come to its full usefulness till it drops the bureaucratic 
method in favour of the informative method. Under its constitu- 
tion, the function of the International Labour Office is distinctly 
distributive rather than judicial. 

Article 396 of the Peace Treaty thus defines the functions of 
the Office : 

The functions of the International Labour Office shall include the collec- 
tion and distribution of information on all subjects relating to the inter- 
national adjustment of conditions of industrial life and labour, and 
particularly the examination of subjects which it is proposed to bring before 
the Conference with a view to the conclusion of international conventions; 
and the conduct of such special investigations as may be ordered by the 
Conference. 


This Article appears to be definite. The phrase, ‘collection 
and distribution of information,’ quite obviously means what it 
says, and nothing more. The pamphlets recently issued with the 
questionnaires do, however, go outside the scope of the Office. In 
order that the pamphlets may be prepared, information of a kind 
must be collected ; so that in this sense the Office is within the 
Article. But the statement of reasoned conclusions, come to on 
slight evidence, and the complete lack of all definite statement of 
the evidence and authorities on which those conclusions are based, 
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is not distribution of information. It is the distribution of propa- 
ganda pure and simple, since all the really important points of 
the proposal dealt with are left to the investigation of the Govern- 
ments within a short time limit. 

Looking at Article 396 in the light of reason, it seems obvious 
that it is the duty of the Labour Office to collect all available in- 
formation on any subject which it undertakes to investigate, to 
collate and bring it into order, and then to present the complete 
case for consideration prior to its discussion at the Conference. 
The duty of voting on the proposals rests with the delegates to 
the Conference ; therefore, the duty of sifting the evidence and 
coming to conclusions on it should also rest with the delegates. 
This sifting cannot take place when evidence is suppressed and 
the delegates receive for their guidance matter that has already 
passed through the sieve of minds possibly ignorant of the con- 
ditions in some of the countries affected, and possibly already made 
up on the question at issue. As the collector of information, the 
Labour Office has a future of great usefulness before it. As a 
judge of international questions, it has a future of suspicion and 
ultimate dissension and disregard. 

There are not wanting those, chiefly of the Labour section 
of the Governing Body of the Office, who contend that the Office 
is not limited to the consideration of conditions of labour but has 
a practically unlimited field of operation, and can make any inquiry 
it may choose to set afoot in any way it may desire. Inquiries 
have therefore been proposed upon such subjects as the Soviet 
régime in Russia, conditions in Upper Silesia, syndical liberties 
in Spain, a census of production and even a scheme of international 
partition of the raw materials of industry. The holders of this 
view base their contentions on the wide terms of the preamble to 
Part 13 of the Peace Treaty, as to the reasons why it is desirable 
to set up an International Labour organisation, but it is clear that 
the functions of the Office are prescribed by Article 396, which 
limits it to the consideration of industrial questions and definitely 
puts it into the position of an inquirer and a disseminator of the 
information so acquired. 

However great may be the honesty and ability of the members 
of the Office, the continual stirring up of industrial questions, and 
the making of recommendations which later evidence may show 
to be useless, is not calculated to lead to industrial peace and 
progress, but only to a spread of that fussy intermeddling of 
officialism which is at the root of so much present-day unrest. 

The International Labour Office has the opportunity of doing 
invaluable service to Labour by collecting all available informa- 
tion as to grievances and possible improvements ; but it must pre- 
sent evidence, and not opinion. Any other course will expose it 
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to suspicion of propaganda, and will certainly excite the hostility 
of some industries and occasionally of whole nations. This hos- 
tility it must avoid, if its activities are to be carried on in the 
atmosphere of confidence and goodwill which is essential to its 
usefulness. 

As far as Great Britain is concerned, it must also be borne in 
mind that in this country we are accustomed to administer an 
Act of Parliament or regulations laid down by Government. This 
procedure entails expense, officials, and interference. Some 
other countries will gaily tabulate splendid laws on paper, but 
nothing more is done. It becomes doubly necessary that our 
representatives should be cautious in regard to the International 
undertakings for the regulation of industry before committing us 
to drastic proposals involving the very life of important industries 
in the United Kingdom, and we have sufficient officials of our own 
without being interfered with by the officials of other countries. 


ASKWITH. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ARE WE CONSTITUTIONALLY GOVERNED? 


(I) 
OUR UNREPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM 


In this country there is to-day a quite abnormal lack of sympathy 
between government and governed. ‘This state of affairs, if pro- 
longed and aggravated, must lead to the ruin of existing 
constitutional methods, and the breakdown of the entire adminis- 
trative machine. Furthermore, such a sequence of events would 
leave the country devoid of any practicable government, or form 
of government, at all, and little soviets and local autocracies would 
spring up here and there, wither, and burst forth again in a 
spasmodic and quite unconstructive and incoherent way. National 
ruin would be inevitable, and renewed integration very difficult ; 
and in any case it would be many. decades before we should 
recover a tithe of our present degree of influence and respecta- 
bility. It may be seasonable, therefore, to analyse the causes 
of this lack of sympathy, and to try to find a remedy. 

The history of the civilised world demonstrates clearly that 
whenever a government becomes deaf to the legitimate demands 
of the majority of the common people it governs there follow 
dislocation and bloodshed, varying in intensity with the degree 
of governmental deafness and the temperament of the common 
people involved. Fortunately this condition has not arisen here, 
to the extent necessary to produce that dislocation and bloodshed 
—or, in other words, Revolution—since the time of the charming 
but misguided and unprofitable Stuarts. Furthermore, we English 
are temperamentally indisposed to civil violence, and only preter- 
natural deafness will ever produce it in this country. 

Such deafness did exist in Imperial Russia, which had the 
most blatantly deaf Government in the world; and the result 
has been an orgy of dislocation and bloodshed without parallel. 
It existed in France before the Revolution, and it is always a 
condition precedent of any great outburst of popular indignation. 
But the consequences of Revolution can never be foreseen, and 
differ very materially. France subdued Europe within a decade 
of the Revolution, and was herself subdued in half another decade ; 
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but France is as resilient as we are stolid, international con- 
ditions are vastly different now, and it is supremely improbable 
that we should be able to rehabilitate ourselves at all after a 
Revolution. 

Revolutions do not pay. They uproot without planting, they 
destroy without constructing, they kill without creating. Every- 
one realises this and abhors them ; but, given a deaf government, 
they will occur, and, given a preternaturally deaf government, 
they will occur here. 

Let us at once get rid of the absurd idea that, because we 
have had no Revolution for nearly 300 years, there will never 
be one. We thought that European war was a thing of the past 
because there had been general peace for a century—but a pistol, 
fired by an unknown man in an unknown place, set the world 
ablaze. 

Representative government is the best insurance against ex- 
tremist activities of any sort that has ever been devised; and 
the Parliamentary system is the means by which representative 
government is given expression. It was thought, by those to 
whom we owe our present House of Commons, that if certain 
people, possessing certain qualifications, were accorded the fran- 
chise, and if the country were divided up into approximately 
equal electoral areas, an assembly representing the views of 
the majority of the voters would inevitably result. Under certain 
conditions this result can be achieved, and popular government 
is assured if a majority of such representatives are empowered 
quite constitutionally to turn out the small executive coterie, 
chosen from among themselves and called the Cabinet, and replace 
it by a different coterie which holds different views more in accord 
with those of such majority. 

This state of affairs would exist if all constituencies were to 
contain an equal number of voters, and if one could rule out 
three-cornered contests and the Party system and its accompani- 
ments. But all constituencies do not contain the same number 
of voters and there is not, in this country, one member for every 
so many voters, because some county boroughs, which cover a 
large expanse of country and contain comparatively few people, 

‘return one member, whilst some towns, small in superficial area 

but densely populated, also return one member. The voters in 
the county borough, therefore, have individually more influence 
than, and collectively the same representation as, the voters in 
the town who, although more numerous, have only equal voice 
in Parliament itself. 

There is obviously something wrong with a system of which 
this can be said; but it is impossible to obviate this difficulty 
so long as the country is divided into small electoral areas, each 
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returning one or two members. And when, in any or all of 
the constituencies, there are more than two candidates for each 
seat, it becomes obvious that we are in danger of minority govern- 
ment. Take, for example, a three-cornered contest between 
Smith, Brown and Jones, in a constituency polling 25,000 votes, 
and assume the result of the poll to be : ' 


Smith : “ fi : : : “ j - 11,000 
Brown. * 3 3 ke J . . : . 8,500 
Jones 2 é ‘ 5 - 5 . . é F 5,500 


Smith is elected, but is it the wish of the majority of voters 
that he should be? Although he polled 11,000 votes, Brown and 
Jones between them polled 14,000; and whilst it may be that 
Brown's supporters are quite willing, if they cannot have Brown, 
to have Smith instead, it is quite possible that they would have 
infinitely preferred Jones. In the same way, Jones’s supporters 
may infinitely prefer Brown to Smith; but as their favourite is 
Jones they vote for him and not for Brown—who would get their 
votes if Jones withdrew—and succeed in letting in the hated 
Smith, who goes to Parliament and is alleged to represent the 
constituency, whereas actually he entirely misrepresents it. The 
only thing left for the supporters of Brown and Jones to do is 
to arrange that at the next election either Brown or Jones will 
stand down, so as to enable the other to beat Smith. This may 
succeed for a time, but eventually differences may arise anew 
between Brown and Jones, and Smith will get in again. 

Thus is the danger of minority government introduced. 

The Party system, organised as it is to-day, not only does 
nothing to avert this danger, but makes it exceedingly difficult 
for the will of any of the people—who are told they are free 
and self-governing—-to be expressed at all. 

To form a Party one requires, first of all, Money. Having 
obtained this, one builds a Platform—or statement of policy in 
matters of topical interest. This Platform must differ from 
those of other parties already existing sufficiently to provide an 
‘issue,’ on which electoral battles may be fought. Success in 
such battles meets with greater rewards than success in any other 
sort of conflict, and involves no personal risk whatever; so that 
there is no lack of Party promoters, organisers, speakers, candi- 
dates, advertisers, pressmen and so forth. Party organisation to- 
day has reached such a pitch of perfection, its ramifications and 
gilded tentacles spread and penetrate into so many spheres of 
public life and activity, that a non-party candidate seldom succeeds 
in getting himself elected, even if he gets as far as nomination 
and stays the course until polling day. He has little hope of 
making headway against men whose Party’s views are supported 
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by @ big Press campaign and lavish advertising, and whose Party 
leader is a man of note ; because voters, even if they dislike the 
Party candidate, may approve of the Party leader—whom this 
candidate pledges himself to support. And even if this is not 
the case voters do not wish to risk wasting their solitary votes 
on an independent man who may not get in at all, but only suc- 
ceed in letting in a ‘ minority ’'candidate. Furthermore, voters 
realise that an independent candidate would be absolutely power- 
less in Parliament against an overwhelming majority of Party 
men ; and thus is his chance of success still further weakened. 

Our whole electoral system has fallen thus into the power of 
the Party organisations. We cannot choose our representatives 
at all; they are selected by the Party executives and all we are 
allowed to do is to try to turn down one Party—personified by 
its local candidate—by voting for the other Party—personified 
by its candidate—trusting to luck that in the meantime no de- 
testable third Party will sail in and capture the seat. 

Probably the paramount evil of the Party system is that the 
hapless and bewildered voter has to swallow whole the Platform 
of the Party for whom he casts his vote. Let us consider the 
case of a voter who approves the foreign policy and disapproves 
the Irish policy of one Party, and approves the Irish policy and 
disapproves the foreign policy of the other Party. Which Party 
is he to support? And if there is a third Party, whose Irish and 
foreign policies he approves, but whose industrial policy, com- 
pared with that of the other two Parties, he disapproves, he is 
even more confused, and begins to feel the stirrings of righteous 
wrath within him. And when this confusion is not confined to 
one or two voters; when no party represents the wishes of the 
majority of the voters in the country; and when this majority 
realises that, practically speaking, it is politically impotent, in- 
articulate and dumb, then is the stage set for Revolution, because 
when the national will is dumb, the government is, ipso facto, 
deaf to it. 

Is this the state of the country to-day? There are observable 
several symptoms in the body politic which seem to indicate 
that it is. 

For example, we have recently seen several ‘ independent’ 
candidates returned on the strength of catch-phrases. This is not 
so much because voters are impressed to any great extent either 
by the candidates or by their slogans, but because they feel that 
neither any existing Party nor the Government interprets their 
wishes faithfully ; and they think that if they can give a jolt to 
these smug, complacent organisms they may be stirred into con- 
sidering whether or not they are what they profess to be, i.e. 
machinery for expressing the national will. As a matter of fact, 
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most of these ‘independent’ candidates are no more really inde- 
pendent than any other candidates, as there is now what amounts 
to an Independent—and rather independable—Party in the House 
of Commons ; for my conception of a really independent candidate 
is one who is not chosen in London by some clique or ‘ cave’ and 
sent down, armed with speakers, speeches and slogans, to con- 
test a constituency of which he has possibly never heard and whose 
residents have certainly never heard of him. 

It is not unreasonable to suggest that were it not for the fear 
that by doing so they would succeed in letting in a ‘minority’ 
candidate, like Smith, by a bare majority, voters all over the 
country would unearth all sorts of really popular candidates, 
mainly non-Party men, and return them to Westminster with 
stupendous majorities. 

This fear is carefully played upon by the Coalition Govern- 
ment. Unity between Unionists and Liberals, they say, is essen- 
tial if they are to resist the Labour Party, who are represented 
to be a rather destructive collection of red-tied, horny-handed indi- 
viduals with strongly unconstitutional, if not actually predatory 
tendencies. So successfully has this fear been engendered that 
we have to-day a Government officially supported in the Commons 
by a large but generally dissatisfied majority, who only support 
it because they think that if they do not things will be even worse 
than they are now. In other words, we have a Government which 
remains in office, not propter virtutem suam, but because the politi- 
cal imagination of the nation cannot conceive any workable alter- 
native. This rather libellous argument has frequently been 
advanced—though differently expressed—by Ministers at election 
times, in spite of the fact that it fully admits the futility of 
Parliament as constituted at present. 

Now, if this futility were unavoidable, if it were quite im- 
possible to invent any means of obviating it, it would be far more 
sensible and infinitely cheaper to abolish Parliament altogether 
and dismiss the idea of representative government as a practical 
possibility. But it is not unavoidable, and it is not impossible to 
invent means of obviating it, because such means—as all these 
Ministers know perfectly well—have already been invented and 
have only to be put into practice to produce a truly representative 
House of Commons. 

If any further example be required of the futility of the exist- 
ing Parliament, one has only to consider the recent enactment 
relating to the remuneration of members of the House of 
Commons. 

It is charitable to assume that the objects which it was intended 
that this measure should attain were twofold, namely to put an 
end to the obvious inequity of taxing a member at the rate of 
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so much per every mile that his constituency is distant from West- 
minster, and to enable any person to become a member of the 
House, whatever his private means. Both these highly desirable 
ends could quite simply and cheaply be compassed, the first by 
granting free third-class warrants to all members—who could of 
course travel first-class should they wish to do so and be willing 
to pay the difference—and the second by abolishing the flat rate 
of 4001. a year for all members, irrespective of whether all require 
it or not, and substituting therefor a grant, to each member who 
might require it, of an amount sufficient to raise his income to 
the figure deemed to be the minimum compatible with the dignity 
of membership. 

What actually was proposed? Members were to be granted 
free first-class warrants to their constituencies, and their salaries 
were exempted from income tax ! 

On what principle, if any, was this proposal based? Have 
raembers to be induced to visit their constituencies, that they must 
have first-class warrants? If so, my suggestion that many mem- 
bers are only conscious of their constituencies at election times is 
fully justified, and the question at once arises as to why this induce- 
ment should be limited to railway fares merely. The logical 
application of this principle requires that members should also be 
indemnified in respect of all other expenses incurred in connexion 
with these visits, such as motor-cars to and from the railway 
stations, and hotel bills, and tips. An alarming prospect ! 

It is even more disquieting to contemplate the logical extension 
of the other proposal relating to the exemption of members’ 
salaries from income tax. Why only members’ salaries? Why 
not those of all persons associated with the machinery of adminis- 
tration, from Cabinet Ministers to postmen? Where is the prin- 
ciple? If it is contended that these salaries are paid to cover 
expenses, and that, therefore, they should be exempt from income 
tax, the whole case for granting free railway warrants breaks 
down ; and in the absence of this contention there is clearly no 
case for the special treatment of members’ salaries. 

It is an insult to the intelligence of this nation to suggest that 
this unprincipled, inconsistent, self-contradictory, careless and 
wasteful measure is one which enjoys popular support ; and to put 
forward and carry into effect proposals for increasing expenditure 
in such a way at the present time, when Government and Press 
are so earnestly concerned with preaching universal economy and 
impressing the miners with the necessity for lower wages, indicates 
a degree of deafness and tactlessness difficult to emulate and quite 
inconceivable in a representative House of Commons free from 
the scourge of Whips. 

Another symptom of this governmental deafness is the in- 
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creasing tendency to settle political issues by industrial action— 
or, rather, inaction. This is a very real danger ; for although the 
Labour Party has again and again refused to resort to this means 
of attracting attention to itself and to things which, it considers, 
constitute public scandals, the time will come when no Party or 
Trades Union leaders will be able to hold in check the growing 
wrath of a large multitude—variously referred to as the ‘ Great 
Unwashed’ and the ‘class-conscious Proletariat’—both mis- 
nomers—which considers, rightly or wrongly, that it is being 
tricked and smothered, and is rapidly losing faith altogether in 
existing methods of government. This wrath is all the more 
dangerous because blind, stupid and unreasoning. It is essen- 
tially and merely destructive, and if it bursts its bounds it will 
sweep away our industries and institutions and leave us indi- 
vidually hungry, industrially extinct and politically an amorphous 
chaotic disorder of rag tag and bobtail theories. It is quite useless 
to point out that the poor would be the first to suffer in such a 
calamity, for their reply to that is that they suffer enough already 
and that a little more suffering would be amply recompensed by 
the certainty that everyone else was experiencing the same dis- 
comforts. It is useless to say to them ‘ Wait and see’ and all 
will be put right, for they would reply that they have waited long 
and seen nothing. In fact, one cannot reason with disorderly 
elements today, because it is unreasonable to assert that all is 
for the best in the best of all possible constitutions in the face of 
the admitted futility of Parliament and the exceedingly unconsti- 
tutional and undemocratic character of the Government itself. 
As a consequence, advocates of alternative Constitutions and forms 
of government, such as soviets, are gaining adherents daily. 

A very great deal of this unrest would be allayed if it could 
find more outlets. The natural safety-valves of a community such 
as ours are the House of Commons and the Press. In the House, 
as we have seen, the Coalition Government is firmly seated on 
the safety-valve ; and the bulk of the Press, being allied in many 
and various ways to the Parties composing the Government 
majority, is engaged in the same disastrous pursuit. The result 
of this is the wild language in Hyde Park—and occasionally the 
Albert Hall—and the diurnal fulminations of the Daily Herald, 
which are certainly enough in themselves to frighten the nervous 
voter into the arms of the Coalition agents. We have, in fact, 
reached an impasse; while extremists on both sides continue to 
lash themselves into an ever-increasing enmity. 

The Englishman likes to hear both sides of a case before pass- 
ing judgment. The trouble at present is that he thinks he has 
heard both sides, whereas actually he has not ; and this very decep- 
tion, the result of a Party-controlled Press, when discovered is 
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going to add fuel to the furnace that may eventually consume our 
Constitution. An example of this may be found in the fact that 
the Coalition Press refrained from reporting any of the meetings 
held all over the country by the Labour Party on the subject of 
Ireland. The people of this country are just as much entitled to . 
hear their views as those of any other Party or person ; they can 
then judge for themselves. But it was apparently considered by 
the Coalition that the reports of these meetings would worry their 
supporters, and so they were not allowed to hear anything about 
them. This sort of thing is mediaeval in theory, and highly 
unconstitutional and undemocratic ; but it is a common practice 
to-day, and the fact that a Government can treat the people it 
governs as if they were puling infants is yet another proof of its 
grossly unrepresentative character. This manipulation of public 
opinion by the Party-controlled Press has done, and is still doing, 
incalculable harm. It is a deep-seated, malignant cancer in the 
body politic, and in justice to ourselves we must see that it is 
removed forthwith. 

One of the chief arguments advanced in support of the Party 
system is that it makes for ‘continuity of policy.’ Whether it 
does so or not, in these stressful days, is open to question, but it 
certainly does provide continuity of politicians. It breeds a hege- 
mony of ‘ ministerial persons,’ who swing in and out of office with 
their Parties and who, commencing at the bottom, gradually work 
up from a Parliamentary Secretaryship in a junior Ministry to 
the Secretaryship of a big Ministry, via various intermediate 
offices, much as an office-boy works his way up to a Directorship. 
The only difference is that the office-boy generally climbs in one 
sphere of industry, so that by the time he becomes a Director he 
really knows his work ; whereas a ‘ ministerial person ’ starts, let 
us say, at the Duchy of Lancaster and climbs to the Admiralty 
by way of the Post Office, Board of Trade and Ministry of Pen- 
sions. All this would be so supremely ridiculous as to be laugh- 
able if it were not so serious; and the trouble is that once a man 
becomes a ‘ ministerial person’ he cannot be got rid of unless he 
involves himself in a sensational divorce case, or quarrels with a 
powerful colleague or starts to put State interests before those of 
his Party. He may be changed over from one Ministry to another 
to calm a political storm ; but if he contrives to remain sufficiently 
mediocre he is as difficult to get rid of as any other Civil servant. 

In pre-war days a change of Government meant that one set 
of ‘ ministerial persons’ was replaced by another. This did pro- 
vide a welcome element of change; but frequently it entailed a 
sacrifice of efficiency in this Ministry or that, for no matter how 
excellent any particular Minister was, if his Party went out, he 
had to go out too. A Coalition certainly avoids this to an extent, 
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but it suffers from the same disqualifications as—and is virtually 
identical with—a monopoly. It becomes petrified in office, im- 
movable, and degenerates into an autocracy of bureaucratic 
mediocrists ; and so long as the fear of ‘ letting in Labour ’ holds 
the Coalition together, just so long will Parliament remain futile, 
and representative government in this country a comatose thing, 
just so long will this unrest and lack of sympathy persist and in- 
tensify, and go on intensifying until one day the searing friction 
will cause a seizure in the constitutional machine, and the whole 
of our cosmos will dissolve in explosive fragments. 

To certain of my readers my various assertions that Parliament 
is futile and unrepresentative, and that the Government are sitting 
on the safety-valve in the House of Commons may appear exag- 
gerated, if not entirely false. I would ask them to consider the 
following figures, and then to ask themselves whether I am 
thereby upheld or confounded. 

At the last General Election the total votes polled for the 
Coalition in contested constituencies amounted to 5,564,318 as 
against a total anti-Coalition poll of 4,132,912. In other words, 
56 per cent. of the electorate supported the Coalition, whilst 44 per 
cent.—whatever other ideas they had—did not. Now, if the 
House of Commons were a representative institution, its member- 
ship for contested constituencies would be in proportion, i.e. 56 per 
cent. Government members and 44 per cent. Opposition members. 
The Coalition would have a workable majority, but there would 
be an effective Opposition strong enough to restore the long-lost 
authority of the House of Commons—a theoretical desideratum 
even if all the members are Party men. The actual membership, 
however, was very different. No fewer than 428 Coalition 
members were returned, against 81 Opposition members for the 509 
contested constituencies. The absurdity of this result is clearly 
shown by the following comparative table : 

The Country. The House. 

Coalition . : 5,564,318, or 56 per cent. 428 members, or 85 per 

cent., or 1 member 
per 13,000 electors. 

Anti-Coalition . 4,132,912, or 44 per cent. 81 members, or 15 per 

cent., or 1 member 
per 51,000 electors. 


Thus the effective value of each Opposition vote in the country 
is reduced in the House to a quarter of the effective value of each 
Coalition vote. 

This is the root cause of the governmental deafness and the 
lack of sympathy between government and governed which in 
turn occasions the symptoms of political cancer that I have de- 
scribed. And since our Constitution is based upon the principle 
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of representative institutions, our very Constitution itself is 
thereby undermined and travestied alarmingly. 

There are two alternative courses open to us. We can either 
remain passive, and allow this farce 'to develop—as it is rapidly 
doing—into tragedy ; or we can stop it, and break up the conca- 
tenation of systems and circumstances which makes such an 
eventuality not only possible, but probable. 

We can stop it quite simply and easily, and without any dis- 
location or bloodshed or inconvenience whatever, by rearranging 
our electoral system so that no such anomaly as the present House 
of Commons can ever again exist. 

Let us first of all consider the wisdom of single-member con- 
stituencies, and let us take an extreme case. Suppose the country 
to be divided up into 400 constituencies, each containing 25,000 
voters, each of whom has one vote—which he uses—and each con- 
stituency returning one member. If the contest were very even, 
the Government candidates might secure every seat by a majority 
of two in each constituency; and our comparative table would 
then be as follows : 


The Country. The House. 
Government . ; - 2 5,000,400 400 members 
Opposition . 3 Z , ; 4,999,600 0 members 


This appears ridiculous, but it is only a perfectly logical though 
extreme intensification of what happened in December 1918. 
Very nearly half the electorate would be completely disfranchised 
—i.e. they would have no representation at all, and their votes 
would consequently be quite valueless. 

Now assume the whole country to be one constituency, return- 
ing 400 members. It is quite inconceivable that the above result 
would be achieved, for supposing the leaders on each side to be 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Henderson, each with a tail of sup- 
porting candidates, it is certain that the better-known men on 
each side would be returned, for many of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
supporters would vote for him personally and not for the undis- 
tinguished members of his tail who would normally contest their 
constituencies, and many of Mr. Henderson’s supporters would 
do likewise. The result would be stupendous personal polls for 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Henderson and for the well-known 
men on both sides, and very small polls for the little-known men. 
The 400 members would be the 400 candidates who had secured 
the greatest number of individual votes, and the result would 
probably find at the head of the poll : 


1. Mr. Lloyd George. , . s q 1,500,000 
2. Mr. Henderson . : } x ‘ ¢ 3 1,499,500 
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and at the latter end of the elected members such figures as : 


399. Mr. Jones . 5 x . : = . f # 500 
400. Mr. Smith . : nl a = : . ‘ ; 450 


This would still be ridiculous, and it is obviously impracticable 
to treat the whole country as one constituency ; but this result 
would at any rate be more representative than that in my previous 
example, and we are entitled to assume in principle that the larger 
the constituency and the greater the number of members, the more 
representative the resulting assembly. 

Now let us take a constituency returning ten members, with 
an electorate of 250,000 persons. The candidates are Mr. Lloyd 
George and nine supporters, and ten not very well known sup- 
porters of Mr. Henderson. The bulk of the former’s supporters 
will be so anxious to ensure his return that they will vote for him 
personally and so damage the chances of his colleagues; and the 
result would probably be : 

1. Mr. Lloyd George. 


2/8. Supporters of Mr. Henderson. 
9/10. Supporters of Mr. Lloyd George. 


Mr. Lloyd George would get in, and two of his supporters, but 
his heavy personal poll would let in no less than seven of his 
opponents ; and his supporters, who are sufficiently numerous to 
secure the return of six of his candidates as against four of Mr. 
Henderson’s, if only they could distribute their votes properly, 
have the mortification of seeing seven Opposition candidates 
returned to three of theirs. 

If any of my readers have followed me as far as this they 
will realise that, although in principle larger constituencies, each 
returning several members, are desirable, there are upsetting objec- 
tions in detail—which would, however, be overcome if a system 
could be devised which, whilst maintaining the secrecy of the 
ballot-box, would prevent a very popular candidate from weaken- 
ing his supporters. 

T have suggested,earlier in this paper, that voters are frequently 
afraid to support independent candidates for fear of ‘ letting in’ 
a Party man they detest; and I have stated that until this fear 
is removed we shall continue to suffer the disadvantages of the 
Party system, such as the Party Press, ‘ ministerial persons,’ and 
the danger of Coalitions. Any electoral reform, therefore, which 
will do away with this fear of the return of a minority candidate 
through vote-splitting, and at the same time will remove the 
objections in detail to the principle of enlarging the constituencies 
to their utmost practicable size, will solve the problem of securing 
a representative House of Commons. 
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Reverting to our last constituency, if it were possible fon the 
voter to state on his ballot-paper that, if Mr. Lloyd George’s 
return were assured, he would like his vote to count for Mr. David, 
and that if Mr. David were already secure he would like his vote 
to count for Mr. Llewellyn, and if the Returning Officer were 
empowered to give effect to this voter’s instructions, we should 
overcome the objection ; and if it were possible for another voter, 
casting his vote for Mr. Llewellyn, whom he favours but fears 
is unlikely to be returned, to require his vote to be given to Mr. 
Lloyd George if Mr. Llewellyn should be clearly out of the 
running, or to Mr. David if Mr. Lloyd George were already secure, 
we should avoid all fear of ‘ wasting’ a vote, and an elector could 
vote freely for an independent candidate knowing that, if he were 
already either secure, or quite obviously unsuccessful, his next 
choice would benefit by his suffrage. 

We have now only to design a convenient form of ballot-paper, 
which will enable the Returning Officer to see at a glance the 
voter’s first, second, and subsequent favourites; and to discover 
a formula which will show us the minimum number of votes 
required to make a candidate secure in any given constituency. 

It is not difficult to conceive a suitable ballot-paper. If the 
names of. all the candidates are printed on it and the voter is 
directed to place ‘1’ against the name of his favourite candidate, 
‘2’ against that of his second choice, and so on, the Returning 
Officer will see the order of the voter’s preference, and will be 
able to deal with his vote accordingly. 

As to the minimum number of votes required to secure the 
return of a candidate, in a single-member constituency any candi- 
date who polls one vote more than half the total poll must be 
elected, because no other candidate can poll so many. Similarly, 
in a two-member constituency, any candidate securing one more 
than one third of the total poll is elected, because only two candi- 
dates can each poll so many. ‘Taking a constituency polling 
60,000 votes and returning two members, if two candidates each 
secure one third of 60,000 plus one, i.e. 20,001 votes, they are 
bound to be elected, because there will only be 19,998 votes left 
for all the other candidates. Again, in a constituency returning 
three members, one more than one quarter of the total poll will 
secure the return of any candidate. 

Our formula for discovering this electoral quota seems, there- 

total poll 
number of seats + 1, 


our two-member constituency—1+ =20,001—the cor- 


—_ 


fore, to be 1 + for, applying this to 





rect result is obtained, as it will be if this formula is applied to 
any other case. 
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Reverting again to our ten-member constituency of 250,000 
electors, we find that Mr. Lloyd George is secure if he obtains 
250,000 
10+1 
he might reasonably be expected to be the favourite of 90,000 
electors. He only needs the votes of 22,728, however, and so 
has 67,272 votes more than he requires. Now let us assume, 
for the sake of simplicity, that the ‘2’ votes on all his 90,000 
papers are equally distributed amongst his nine supporters. Each 
of these will then be entitled to one-ninth of his surplus of 67,272, 
or 7475 votes. Mr. David, who is favourite with, say, 15,253 
electors, receives his 7475 from Mr. Lloyd George and is elected, 
having just secured the necessary 22,728 votes. Now, after each 
*secure’ candidate’s surplus has been dealt with in this way, 
there may not yet be ten candidates who possess the necessary 
quota, and we must consider how to proceed, bearing in mind 
the desirability of not ‘wasting’ any votes cast for a candidate 
who clearly has no chance of election. Assume Mr. Llewellyn 
to have received less ‘1’ votes than any other candidate; it is 
clear that he cannot be elected, so let us count him out, and cancel 
all his ‘1’ votes. We must then take note of the ‘2’ votes on 
all his papers and transfer them to the candidates in whose favour 
they are cast; and if any of these ‘2’ candidates are already 
elected we will not give them the benefit of these votes—which 
they do not need—but transfer them to the ‘3’ candidates. That 
is to say that, if an elector’s favourite candidate is clearly out 
of the running, his vote is transferred to, and counts for, his next 
choice ; and if his next choice is already elected, his vote goes to 
his third choice—the candidate marked ‘3’ on his paper—and 
sO on. 

This elision of the least-favoured candidate is repeated until 
either ten candidates have received the quota of 22,728 votes each, 
when of course they become the members, or until only ten candi- 
dates remain in the running. These survivors then become 
the members. 

An election on these lines would meet every requirement which 
I have postulated, and the result would be entirely popular and 
representative. Short of bribing the Returning Officer, no amount 
of organisation or intrigue could possibly rig any election so con- 
ducted ; and that this system is practicable is proved by the fact 
that it has already been tried and found perfectly satisfactory in 
various places. 

This system is, of course, that known as ‘ Proportional Repre- 
sentation ’; and, should any reader be desirous of supplementing 
my sketch of its operation, the Proportional Representation 
Society, of 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, will, on demand, furnish 
a mass of very detailed and explicit further information. 


1+ =22,728 votes. Being an intensely popular candidate, 
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To my mind the word ‘ Proportional’ is redundant. This 
scheme provides, as no other one existing does, representation 
of the people ; and any scheme providing ‘representation’ other 
than proportional does not really provide representation at all, 
but merely an impudent travesty of it, capable of all sorts of 
rigging and manipulation by the possibly well-intentioned but 
actually dangerous political organisations which it begets. 

One may well ask why this system is not put into practice 
at once, seeing that it would provide a really representative 
national assembly. The reason is that it virtually means the 
demise of the Party system, and no Party-composed House of 
Commons can easily be induced to sign the political death-warrant 
of probably the majority of its members. 

The Parties would die slowly, but they would die, because 
of the increased choice offered to electors by the sudden practica- 
bility of the independent candidate. Faithful, undistinguished 
and generally unknown candidates, pledged to act, if returned, 
as quiet, obedient voting-machines, would stand no chance against 
candidates of known distinction and proved ability. This system 
would first of all kill the ‘ Party hack,’ and then the invasion 
of the political arena by honest, able and free-minded men, men 
incapable of being driven by a Whip into this or that lobby, 
would destroy the Party octopus. Such men will not interest 
themselves in politics, which they consider to be a dirty game 
as now practised, until the political life of the nation is purified, 
and rigging, gambling, conspiring, intriguing, plotting, manipula- 
tion and all such-like forms of political dishonesty are rendered 
impracticable. 

I contend that this electoral system will therefore not only 
kill the Party system and make the. House of Commons a serious 
and constitutional assembly, but will sensibly heighten the moral 
and intellectual level of that body. I further contend that this 
system is the only one which will have this effect, and that 
until this effect is produced we shall continue to oscillate towards 
Chaos. 

A representative House of Commons is an urgent immediate 
necessity. We voters, if we are indeed to govern this country 
of ours, must refuse flatly to support any candidate, of what- 
soever political colour, who does not pledge himself definitely 
to fight for a representative House of Commons before all else. 
No issue before us as a nation is of such paramount import- 
ance, for no issue can constitutionally be decided by an unre- 
presentative body; and if no candidate submitted by the Parties 
for our consideration will undertake to do this, let us find one 
from amongst ourselves who will, or else abstain altogether from 
voting and confess that this country is an oligarchy, and not a 
democracy. 
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Representative government is not necessarily synonymous 
with sane government; but it is constitutional government, and 
unrepresentative government is neither constitutional nor sane. 
Truly representative government will quickly provide true 
political education for the people, and when once this is achieved 
we shall enjoy both sane and representative government, than 
which no better or safer form has yet been devised for any 
community. 

Years ago, His Majesty King George cried to this nation ‘ Wake 
up, England!’ We have not done so. The war disturbed our 
complacent repose, but it exhausted us and we are sinking fast 
into our ancient and notable somnolence. But now a powder- 
barrel is our pillow; the fuse is lighted and if we do not wake 
up we shall be blown up. 

And if we will only wake; if we will only look to ourselves; 
if we will only try to consider what ails us, why unrest and 
discontent are rife; if we will only refuse to listen to those who 
cry ‘Peace!’ where there is no peace and who seek to drown 
the urgings of our common-sense in platitudinous parrot-cries— 
only then shall we diagnose our ills, only then shall we see our 
remedy and then shall we all, with one voice, demand, as the 
first healing and astringent draught, 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


REYNELL J. R. G. WREFORD. 





ARE WE CONSTITUTIONALLY GOVERNED? 


(11) 


AN ANTIQUATED ASSEMBLY 


Ir the coal deadlock, the threat of a complete general strike and, 
at the time of writing, a still further extension of the hold-up 
of fuel, have done infinite mischief in many ways, they have done 
some good in others. They have awakened the whole community, 
except perhaps Ministers, to the fact that society in Great Britain 
has entered upon a very critical period. Class antagonisms, whose 
existence had been, until lately, altogether denied, or carefully 
filmed over, have made themselves felt in so formidable a shape 
that all at last recognise them. When a nation of 42,000,000 
people is suddenly deprived of an absolute necessary of industrial 
life and domestic comfort, by the refusal of hundreds of thousands 
of skilled men to work; when the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Reserves, Volunteers and Special Constables are mobilised for 
home service at vast expense; and when a considerable number 
of the most steady supporters of the Ministry in Parliament 
are compelled, for their own sakes, to revolt against the leaders 
of their party, in order to try to compose bitter class differences 
that ought to have been foreseen and dealt with by the Govern- 
ment—then it is clear that we have arrived at a point where our 
social and political arrangements demand prompt and drastic 
transformation. 

Men in authority have had plenty of warning about what was 
going on. Direct action is no new thing. A general strike has 
long been a possibility. The remarkable growth of solidarity, 
among the 7,000,000 of organised Trade Unionists, has been a 
matter of constant public criticism since the Armistice. Hitherto, 
however, the great majority of the wage-earners have been against 
using this solidarity for the purpose of holding up the trade of 
the country, as a step towards the social revolution. It is even 
certain that, but for the sudden withdrawal of the national sub- 
sidy, and the attempt of the coalowners to reduce the wages of 
miners to a level relatively lower, in comparison to prices, than 
that which prevailed before the war, the miners themselves would 
not have resorted to their desperate protest at the present time. 
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Yet it cannot be denied that an increasing proportion of the 
organised wage-earners of Great Britain are now looking to direct 
action as the best policy for them in the near future. 

These men and women have lost all faith, not only in the 
pledges of the present Ministry, but in Parliament itself. They 
are not blind to the risks which direct action will entail for them- 
selves and the community at large; but they prefer to run such 
risks rather than to go on as they are, and pass on a similar lot 
to their children. Fanatics of this creed of industrial upheaval, 
and civil war against capital, believe firmly that it is their duty 
to overthrow, as soon as possible, what they regard as a bad social 
travesty of the old chattel slavery. If they are told that ‘the 
resources of civilisation’ will speedily crush down such anarchical 
revolt as that which they advocate, and that no general strike 
has ever yet been successful in any country, they answer that this 
is because it has not yet been prepared on a sufficiently large scale, 
or fought to a finish with enough vigour and determination. 
Moreover, they are convinced that, when the class struggle begins 
in earnest, on their lines, the men subsidised by the dominant 
class, to repress their fellow-citizens on strike, will not shoot 
down the unarmed wage-earners ; and they even believe that such 
troops would very soon turn their rifles, machine-guns, and air- 
bombs against the other side. 

Further, they contend that, powerful as militarism may be, 
it cannot compel people in Great Britain to work who have made 
up their minds not to do so; and that, though force may check 
political, or religious, insurrections, no power on earth can head 
back such an economic development as that which is coming to 
a crisis in this island to-day. Victory for the proletariat, which 
now comprises all the really productive and distributive human 
elements in our country, is certain, and what may happen before 
it is achieved is of little importance. After what took place in 
the war abroad, bloodshed for a great cause at home does not 
scare the propagandists of civil war in the very least. ‘If anarchy 
has to come, as a prologue to freedom, let it come! We have 
had more than enough of the social tyranny and economic 
oppression which capital calls law and order.’ 

I have thought it well to put this view of direct action quite 
plainly, and just as I have often heard it asserted, in a good deal 
rougher form, by the men who are preaching the direct action 
doctrine, in season and out of season, throughout the factories, 
workshops and mines of Great Britain. Obviously, ‘ the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ’ means something very different here from 
what it does in Russia. For here the proletariat is nearly, if not 
quite, a majority of our entire population : in Russia the prole- 
tariat is an insignificant minority. The ethic of the movement 
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at bottom, however, is that of Bakunine : ‘ Whatsoever helps for- 
ward the Social Revolution is moral: all that hinders it is im- 
moral.’ Which translated into plain English means ‘ Our ideas 
are all right : your notions are all wrong.’ Here argument ceases, 
and force from below meets force from above. And, above as 
below, combination not competition is the order of the day. 

Now the only peaceful alternative to direct action is political 
and parliamentary action. Unfortunately, there is a growing 
opinion that Parliament is generally incompetent, and, particu- 
larly, unable to cope with the difficult social problems ahead of 
us. This idea pervades not only those who are regarded by them- 
selves and others as ‘ extremists,’ though they are better entitled 
to be called reactionists, at the bottom, but also the administrators 
who are called reactionists, but may more truly be regarded as re- 
volutionists, at the top. The very few successful social revolutions 
of force in history have been begun by statesmen who have 
attempted—as Protopopoff and Stiirmer did in Russia in March 
1917—to repress the rise of a tide which cannot safely be dammed 
back. Politicians who imagine that democracy or representative 
institutions can be advantageously tampered with in the twentieth 
century, and oligarchy substituted, are more dangerous to society 
than direct actionists and subversionists themselves. 

More dangerous still is any conduct by Parliament itself and 
its leaders which gives the impression that the institutions of 
many centuries growth cannot be brought into touch with the 
tendencies of the time and the aspirations of the people. Then, 
assuredly, the cataclysmic possibilities of chaotic revolution, which 
are gathering around us even as we discuss, may come upon the 
nation all at once. That is the peril which confronts us at this 
moment. That is why sane champions of the emancipation of 
the wage-earning class, who denounce direct action, and mere 
rebelry, divorced from constructive policy, look with alarm upon 
the decay of public respect for the House of Commons. 

This had begun before the war. The doubt and transition 
era in economics and social affairs necessarily reflected itself in 
political matters. Huge party majorities on one side or the other, 
in an unwieldy House, gave a tone of unreality to debates, whose 
result had been definitely decided beforehand by the Government 
of the day. Argument ceased to influence votes. Independent 
private members, who, in the times when sound criticism and 
effective oratory still had their influence, brought the most valu- 
able contributions to discussion, were simply snuffed out. The 
Labour Party did not fill their place. Elected by the manipula- 
tion of Caucuses, members fell more and more under the domina- 
tion of Whips. This disciplinisation of what might have been 
intelligence became more marked during the four years of 
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hostilities. Patriotism was supposed to demand personal efface- 
ment. It was hazardous to criticise, or even to speak, to the 
captain, the mates, or the man at the wheel. Hence independ- 
ence in thought, or initiative in action, was not only discouraged 
but virtually suppressed. This may possibly have been advisable 
—though many doubt it—when the fate of the Allies hung in the 
balance. That the result was not advantageous in the long run 
is clear. 

While the nation rejoiced at the Peace and hoped to witness 
active reconstruction as the outcome of the war, Parliament was 
afflicted by political shell-shock ; and Ministers did and spent what 
seemed good unto them, subject to no restraint upon their policy 
or expenditure from any quarter. The snap election, with its 
overwhelming majority for the Government on a single issue, 
made matters still worse. From that date deterioration of the 
National Assembly has gone on rapidly. Leaders were believed 
to be inspired : the sole duty of their followers was to vote. The 
inspiration has long since evaporated : the servility remains. With 
a crushing burden of debt and taxation paralysing industry and 
commerce, we have been committed, as a nation, without effective 
action by the House of Commons, to costly wars in Asia, which 
cannot in any conceivable circumstances benefit the people at 
large, who must pay for these immoral conquests and wholesale 
extravagance. 

In Foreign Affairs similar fatuity has prevailed. No con- 
sistent line of action has ever been maintained in any quarter. 
Serious misunderstandings with our Allies have only been averted 
at the last moment by virtual surrender. Our good relations 
with the United States, in particular, have been quite unneces- 
sarily imperilled to an extent unequalled since the American Civil 
War. In Home business—but this can be more conveniently 
dealt with later. Suffice it to say that in all these other matters 
of crucial import the House of Commons has counted for nothing. 
It has not been kept informed as to what was actually going 
on; but it has never resented its exclusion even from control of 
the public purse, until mismanagement has entailed enormous 
waste which had to be paid for but is not yet checked. 

Worse than this, Ministers have been encouraged by the apathy 
and indifference of the House to erect mendacity into a political 
fetish, and to maintain that the convenient suppression of public 
documents of the last importance is the highest statesmanship. 
The thing is not even well done. Lying as a fine art has been 
degraded to the flaccid utterance of ‘terminological inexacti- 
tudes,’ and Coalition members never fail to support their 
Ministers and masters in their asseverations of the thing which 
is not. Sincerity, the foundation of all true oratory, has become 
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to the majority of our present House of Commons manifest 
evidence of political incapacity; and good faith is for them a 
reprehensible form of conscientious weakness. Wit and humour 
in high places have faded out into the thinnest form of jocular 
platitude. Since official gambling and bureaucratic malversation 
are no longer any disqualification for public life, invective, that 
‘great ornament of debate,’ has quite disappeared. Why should 
any representative of the people concern himself about such 
trifling matters, or disturb his nervous system by indignation at 
fraudulent contracts on a large scale? It is no business of his; 
and, if it were, ninety salaried members of his own party are 
always at hand to take care that there shall be no awkward vote 
and no public scandal. This forms part of the reasons why the 
existing House of Commons has earned, and thoroughly deserves, 
the distrust of the mass of Englishmen. 

But Home Administration is, of course, most important of 
all, and here the House has got most out of touch with the people 
and has very seriously compromised itself. That on many 
important questions the public is apathetic is no excuse for neglect 
by the House of Commons. As matters are conducted to-day, 
and with so large a portion of the Press entirely subservient to 
the Government, it is difficult for people in general to understand 
what is going on. The more reason, therefore, for Parliament 
to bestir itself in order to keep them informed. But that is pre- 
cisely what the House does not do. The Ministry is too power- 
ful, their majority is too overwhelming, the Prime Minister and 
the inner Cabinet have things entirely in their own hands, the 
Party in office is quite content with the policy of its leaders, 
whatever it may be and however often it may vary, and the 
Opposition, besides being weak numerically, is not, as at present 
represented, intellectually or oratorically influential. Hence the 
House as a whole has permitted things to be done, which, in days 
when the middle class was careful of its own dignity and cherished 
the freedom of the nation, would never have passed without 
furious challenge, if allowed to pass at all. 

Thus we have seen ‘ Dora’ continued long after the need for 
its maintenance had lapsed; an ‘Emergency Act’ put on the 
Statute Book to deal with offences that could easily have been 
punished otherwise ; an Inquiry Bill, pushed through the House, 
in a surreptitious way, by Government pressure, that renewed 
in the twentieth century the most obnoxious features of Acts 
bitterly resented and condemned nearly three hundred years ago. 
Personal liberty has been thus infringed and the Habeas Corpus 
Act practically annulled by the popular Assembly without rousing 
anything at all approaching to the resistance that might have 


been expected from an Opposition which includes more than 
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sixty Labour members. Yet the old Common Law is quite 
stringent enough to deal effectively with any of the offences which 
these new measures were designed to meet. When it comes to 
this, that the public and The Times itself are driven to appeal 
to the hereditary Hause of Lords, to protect our ancestral liberties 
against the despotic action of the elected representatives of the 
people, no wonder the House of Commons, as now chosen, con- 
stituted and handled has forfeited its reputation and lost its credit ! 
Bureaucracy and tyranny grow by what they feed upon. We 
have examples in our own history to show it. Surrender of the 
right to control expenditure and to impeach for unconstitutional 
action opens the door to infinite mischief and endless extrava- 
gance. Yet the House of Commons has been guilty of both these 
serious malfeasances towards the nation. 

And all these objectionable features of pseudo-democracy are 
intensified by the methods of administration. The Cabinet, 
which is itself a body unknown to the Constitution, becomes more 
and more unconstitutional every day. Its members are not and 
never have been elected or controlled by the people. But the 
new arrangements that sanction the creation of an inner Cabinet, 
leading to a private triumvirate, or duumvirate, and thence to the 
virtual dictatorship of the Prime Minister, do away with the last 
vestiges of popular influence. ‘ Official secrets’ have taken a 
range never before heard of in our day and generation. Cabinet 
Ministers of the highest standing have themselves been excluded 
from knowledge of matters upon which, according to all precedent, 
they should have been fully consulted and exactly informed. 
Thus collective ministerial responsibility has been sapped, and the 
Prime Minister of the day has become the autocrat and ultimate 
court of appeal in every department. The withdrawal of the 
Premier from the Leadership of the House virtually keeps in his 
hands all the initiative in foreign and domestic business, while the 
shuffling of his subordinates about from place to place, as suits 
the political convenience of the moment, gives him an autocratic 
power hitherto quite unknown in our time. The Prime Minister- 
ship thus becomes as powerful as the American Presidency, or 
even more so, since there is no powerful Senate partially to check 
the decisions of the tenant of this supreme office. Thus the 
House of Commons, weakened by its own inefficiency, is still 
further crippled by the political despotism created without any 
reference to its members. 

Other drawbacks relating to the House and its procedure are 
small in comparison with those already noted. Yet they are not 
altogether insignificant. The forms of procedure are cumbrous 
and antiquated. The Chamber itself is much too small, and very 
inconvenient, for the number of its members. That number is 
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better suited to a public meeting than to a grave National 
Assembly, met for the purpose of serious debate. The accommo- 
dation for members themselves is far inferior to that provided 
on the floor of the House for representatives of much smaller 
countries. The old-fashioned style of ‘ catching the Speaker’s 
eye ’ is absurd compared with the natural plans adopted elsewhere. 
So many obstacles are placed in the way of constituents obtaining 
access to their members, and of the public hearing the debates, 
that the House might be a close aristocratic convention, rather 
than the democratic Assembly which it is generally called. These 
are matters which concern the arrangements of the House and its 
precincts. But as a whole, or taken in connexion with many 
foolish old usages, they give the impression that our House of 
Commons has stuck fast in the ancient ways from which it ought 
long since to have emerged ; and that, as at present constituted, 
its hoary antiquity is quite at variance with the needs of the time. 

A greatly overpeopled Chamber conducted upon an undemo- 
cratic and anti-modern system is entirely out of place in England 
of the twentieth century. The mace, the wig, the fictitious line 
of three hundred years ago on the carpet, to step across which is 
against all order, the absurd ordinances about hats on and hats 
off, are so many outward and visible signs of inward and mental 
senility. ‘Who goes home?’ Let the whole of these absur- 
dities go home together. : 

And that is not all by any means. The method of our elections 
for the House of Commons is quite behind the times. We talk 
of democracy and the rule of the majority. Yet, under existing 
regulations, a minority of the voters might quite easily control the 
nation for seven years, so unscrupulously are the constituencies 
gerrymandered. We see under our eyes at the present moment— 
it is admitted by the Coalition Party themselves—that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Administration has three hundred more votes at its dis- 
posal in the House of Commons than it is entitled to by its poli- 
tical voting strength in the country ; that the Labour Party has, 
on the same ground, little more than half the members in the 
House it ought to have, even on the basis of its votes polled, at 
the last grossly mismanaged election; and that the poor ‘ Wee 
Frees,’ for whom nobody nowadays, not even themselves, has 
much good to say, are considerably under-represented. All this, 
assuredly, is not political democracy. 

Furthermore, the cost of elections and of the maintenance of 
the local party organisations, the habit of calling upon candidates 
to subscribe to all sorts of funds, from the Hospitals, the Chris- 
tians of various sects, the Temperance Movements, the Licensed 
Victuallers, the ‘ anti’ Leagues of every description, down to the 
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Football Club, the Cricket Club, and any demonstration that is 
going on, tell in favour of the choice of rich men. 

The effect of all this is bad and undemocratic in every way. 
Money tells all the time. It gives paid self-seeking wirepullers 
and other unscrupulous persons great political advantage. They 
are on the spot and at work throughout the year. The cost of 
elections itself is a very serious handicap in the poll of the mass of 
the people, as can be seen in relation to the Labour Party. That 
Party is short of funds for the next General Election or any bye- 
election. What is the result? It is tempted to put forward as 
candidates men or women who have never until quite recently had 
any connexion with ‘ Labour,’ or done anything whatever to help 
on the cause of the wage-earners—simply and salely because they 
can pay their own election expenses. Or, in another way, the 
issue is prejudiced in favour of an active local Trade Union 
Secretary, who, though by no means the best man for the House 
of Commons, from the national point of view, can command the 
pecuniary support of his comrades because of good service rendered 
in Trade Union affairs. It is the fact of having the necessary 
money behind him, not the fitness of the individual for the place, 
that decides the choice. Such men so chosen are, as a rule, far 
too much taken up with trade questions and wages to put the cause 
of their class upon a high level in Parliament. There have been 
many instances in the House of Commons of the neglect by these 
representatives of their parliamentary duties during the present 
session. This, strange as it may seem, applies specially to the 
miners, who constitute nearly half the total number of Labour 
members in the House. They seem to consider, speaking gener- 
ally, that they are sent to Westminster wholly and solely to look 
after the details of their own special business and nothing else. 
On one occasion, when the Labour Party brought forward a very 
important official resolution, affecting the interest of the whole 
working class of Great Britain, only fifteen members were present 
to vote in its favour, and I believe two or three of these were Wee 
Frees. Yet there are sixty-nine Labour Members in the House ! 

Naturally such neglect and indifference greatly strengthen the 
position taken up by the direct actionists, who declare against 
political and Parliamentary effort of every kind. Such men say, 
and say with some truth, that, if the workers, when they get into 
the House of Commons, are capable of no more assiduous attention 
to their duties, or vigorous assertion in Parliament of the claims of 
the people, than they have shown hitherto, then returning mem- 
bers to the National Assembly is a mere waste of time, enthusiasm, 
and money that would be more advantageously used in other ways. 
That I do not myself believe : and I have more than forty years of 
continuous agitation and close association with the wage-earning 
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class behind me. I am hopeful, on the contrary, that this tem- 
porary apathy of the Parliamentarians will soon disappear, and 
that the fervour of the new Bolshevik-Anarchists like that of the 
old Anarchist-Communists will speedily exhaust itself. 

But a good deal more than mere faith is needed to give activity 
and life to a great political party of the people, with nable ideals 
and high aspirations. Excessive moderation, such as that which 
is now regarded as a primary qualification for Labour Leadership, 
cannot by any possibility suffice in such a stirring period as this. 
The moderate man, wrote Dr. Rawson Gardiner, never goes to 
the bottom of any question. That is absolutely true. The English 
working class is a bourgeois class, said a famous French states- 
man, by no means a Socialist himself, to me. And that is still 
true. Our labouring countrymen, as a class, have not yet cleared 
their minds of the old bourgeois fetish of buy-cheap-and-sell-dear ; 
of the notion that money is the root of all good ; of the conviction 
that profit is derived, not from their own unpaid labour embodied 
in saleable goods, but from some strange social magic applied from 
above; or of the belief that high and ever higher wages is the 
great object to aim at, instead of-the application of the almost in- 
finitely increasing power of man over nature to the production of 
endless stores of wealth by the common labour of all for the 
enjoyment of all. True, the Labour Party has a grandiloquent 
programme of general nationalisation ; but we hear little of this 
as a definite series of constructive proposals in the House of 
Commons, and still less at election times in the country. 

Even the coalminers, during their weeks of terrible sacrifice 
and starvation, which have developed into a direct class war, still 
failed to use their great opportunity. They have never really laid 
before the nation their contention, supported by the Report of the 
Sankey Commission, that coal will not be mined and used for 
the benefit of the mass of the community until the whole problem 
is regarded, economically and scientifically, as a matter which 
directly concerns every household in this island, not merely the 
remuneration or even the lives and limbs of the miners themselves. 
It is the long and wearisome argument on the plane of personal 
and trade advantage that has given a sordid aspect to the struggle : 
right as the miners have been in their refusal to accept a starvation 
wage for a section of their craft, for the gain of a small minority 
of mineowners. 

The same applies in affairs remote from the economics of 
capitalism. Many years ago the Radicals would have put up a 
far more vigorous fight in Parliament against official butchery and 
arson in Ireland than the Parliamentary Labourists have ventured 
upon lately ; they did indeed put up such a constitutional fight 
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against coercion of a wonderfully milder type. More than this, 
most of the Labour speakers in Parliament have ‘ caught the tone 
of the House.’ As I told the late Pete Curran when he was con- 
gratulated by General Seely upon having been thus afflicted, ‘I 
wish instead you had caught the plague.’ For that tone of the 
House at the present time sounds the cynical note of the profiteer, 
the millionaire, and the lawyer bent on using politics to help 
himself. So many of the Labourists have imitated it because they 
think more of the opinion of hundreds of their opponents in front 
of them than they do of the cause of the millions upon millions of 
their class behind them. Oastler and Sadler, Ashley and Cobbett 
and Cartwright rendered the diapason of the people on the floor of 
the House to much greater effect, in the face of more formidable 
antagonists, three generations aga. But the excuse given for this 
lack of determination and fire is that the time is not ripe for a 
relentless political fight; that, conducted on such lines, political 
victory seems hopeless. So it always does in an uphill battle. 
But leaders who never risk never win; on that point, if on no 
other, the direct actionists are right. 

What then do we need at the present moment in order to 
achieve by political means the peaceful transformation which, if 
attempted by General Strike, must bring about long-drawn 
anarchy and national starvation in such a complicated industrial, 
commercial and financial social system as this of ours? Dependent 
as we still are for one-half of our total food and for six-sevenths of 
our bread upon supplies drawn from countries hundreds or even 
thousands of miles from our shores, how long would foreign pro- 
ducers continue to send us the necessaries for mere subsistence, 
when, owing to complete upset here, we should be unable to pay 
them either in cash or in goods? The same question applies with 
the like force to the raw materials for all our principal manv- 
factures : to raw cotton, wool, hides, iron-ore, etc. How should 
we carry on without these? And would outsiders furnish them 
if we could not pay for them? Such matters are worth a little 
consideration even by Soviet-Bolshevik young men in a hurry, 
who are eager to revolutionise Capitalism by anarchising at a blaw 
all our methods of production, instead of taking them over in 
peaceable fashion by intelligent political action. 

Criticism however is of no use, unless followed by definite pro- 
posals for ushering in the new period effectively. If—as the 
development of economic forces into great limited Companies and 
Trustified Monopolies, as well as the universal experience of the 
war, teaches us—we are proceeding to collective and national as 
opposed to individual and private industrialism and distribution, 
to co-operative order as opposed to competitive anarchy, then, at 
the same time that we denounce the policy of huge strikes as 
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ruinous, we are bound to show that our antiquated Parliamentary 
system can and will be put into a completely workable and demo- 
cratic shape. Mistaken as the Labour Party and Trade Unionists 
and Parliamentary representatives of labour may be in some of 
their tactics, deficient as they are in initiative and vigour, it is 
beyond all question that their power to represent, constitutionally 
but effectively, the views of the 7,000,000 organised wage-earners, 
whose spokesmen they are, is greatly hampered by the worn-out 
political arrangements that I have summarised. 

What is the real object of all political machinery? To give 
full expression to the wishes and demands of the majority of the 
people, and to provide that majority with a means of putting its 
ideas into operation. There is no scientific, or ethical, sanctity 
in the decision of such a majority. But sober people accept it in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, as preferable to a resort to 
violence, or civil war : waiting their turn to convert their minority 
into a majority by agitation and education. As a matter of fact, 
in most departments of human affairs, politics and econamics nut 
excluded, the small minority is always either very right or very 
wrong. Invention, discovery and solutions of social problems in- 
variably came from a small minority, often from a minority of 
one. But that is no argument in favour of oligarchy, which could 
not apply its own or another’s genius to practical matters, unless 
the people were socially capable of carrying out its designs. 

But I am not concerned to discuss here the foundations of 
democratic politics. Enough that the main body of adults in 
Great Britain have votes and that they are assumed to be able 
to guide the policy of their country by those votes, in home, 
colonial and foreign affairs. That, as we all really know, is an 
absurdly incorrect assumption at the present time. Our first task, 
therefore, if we desire to bring practice into harmony with theory, 
should be to democratise our political and parliamentary institu- 
tions, so as to give the mass of the people effective control over 
their own business. 

The first essential step in this direction is the enactment of 
Proportional Representation as the rule of all elections. That 
is to say that, whether the appeal at a General Election be made 
to the country at large to vote upon a clear programme of policy 
directed to the whole nation, or by the same programme addressed 
to local constituencies as they are to-day, no man or woman 
should sit in the House of Commons who has polled less than 
the average number of votes allocated to each individual by divid- 
ing the number of the entire electorate by the number of the 
members to be elected to the House. In this way, whatever 
plan may be adopted for regulating the election itself, or for 
dealing with surplus votes for this or that candidate, it would 
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be quite impossible for such preposterous discrepancies to exist 
between the strength of a political faction, represented by votes 
polled in the whole country, or the different constituencies, and 
the number of members elected to the House of Commons, as 
occurred in the General Elections of 1906 and 1918. Propor- 
tional Representation, wherever it has had a fair trial, has proved 
a great success, both in State and Municipal Elections. In 
Belgium, according to the opinion of politicians best qualified to 
judge, it averted the danger of racial and religious warfare, which 
at one time seemed not very remote. In Ireland, in most 
difficult circumstances, Proportional Representation also proved 
@ very great success in municipal contests. The same else- 
where. The arguments brought against it have come mainly 
from men who, as wirepullers and organisers, are directly and 
pecuniarily interested in maintaining the present gambling and 
unsatisfactory methods. 

As it is now quite clear that the questions to be settled in 
the immediate future will be chiefly raised on economic and social 
subjects, which directly affect the personal welfare of every 
member of the community, I submit that Proportional Voting 
and Representation can alone give stability to the decisions arrived 
at by the House of Commons. 

2. An agreed proportion of the Electorate should have the 
right of Initiative in Legislation. That is to say that if, on a 
poll called, one fourth, one third, or any other agreed fraction 
of the registered voters demand the introduction of a special 
measure into Parliament, a Bill to that effect should be brought 
in forthwith, or at the earliest possible date. 

3. That no Act passed through the House of Commons, or 
the Constituent Assembly, shall become law until it has been sub- 
mitted for confirmation or rejection to the whole body of electors. 

4. That General Elections should be held not less frequently 
than once in every two years. 

5. That if a Second Chamber be needed at all it should be 
composed of senators directly nominated and elected by the whole 
electorate. 

6. That an end be put at once to Secret Diplomacy in our 
Foreign Relations ; and that no Treaties be entered into or con- 
firmed until they have been examined by a Committee of Foreign 
Affairs and submitted to the whole Electorate. 

7. That the Executive Committee or Cabinet of the Ministry 
be nominated and elected by vote of the House of Commons or 
Constituent Assembly, every member being compelled to record 
his vote in regard to each person to be chosen. 

8. That all costs of election be borne by the community and 
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that no person be permitted directly or indirectly to spend more 
than such costs upon his or her election. 

9. That the number of members of the new House of Commons 
or Constituent Assembly do not exceed 300: a total of members 
to which the existing Chamber could be easily and advantageously 
reduced in several ways. 

10. Voting to be made compulsory.’ 

By such a thoroughly democratic transformation of our belated 
House of Commons and effete political system the growing menace 
of direct action, a General Strike with no constructive programme, 
and probable Civil War, would be greatly lessened if not wholly 
averted. We must choose asa nation, and choose at once, between 
the two methods. The bitter class struggle, which has already 
begun, will not cease in deference to saft words or the repetition 
of stale phrases of bourgeois economics. Old objections to the 
perils of democracy, and the imprudence of trusting the people, 
will be swept aside as selfish cant, by men and women who have 
learnt their own strength and are determined in one way or the 
other to use it. Such objections can never be put more forcibly 
than in ‘ Bobbie’ Lowe’s denunciation of ‘the barren desert of 
democracy where every molehill is a mountain and every thistle 
a forest tree.’ This was fifty-five years ago. The people are 
still ignorant and apathetic. Granted, but so are most of those 
who have had the vote for generations. | New conditions are 
forcing new demands from another class and are rousing its 
members to greater efforts. They cannot do everything at once; 
but hitherto they have had no sufficient political outlet to enable 
them to do anything at all. Yet, whatever mistakes may be made, 
nothing can be worse for the country than the continuance of a 
polity which has landed us in such a condition of national inepti- 
tude and paralysis as we are suffering from to-day. We are like 
a sailing ship ‘ in irons.’ 

The people will learn, by frequent exercise of genuine demo- 
cratic influence, how important to themselves are wide political 
powers, placed directly at their disposal. None can truthfully 

1 Since this article was in type proposals have been made by the Government that 
the 4001. a year salary to members should be exempted from income-tax, and that 
free first-class railway passes should be granted to them to and from their con- 
stituencies. The first suggestion would create a very bad precedent. The second 
ought, surely, to be confined to third-class fares. On the other hand, if duties 
are assiduously performed, public service ought to be adequately remunerated by the 
community. Members of the House of Commons who attend regularly and whose 
constituencies and families are at a long distance from Westminster, cannot possibly 
carry on, without running into debt, on their present salary alone. The pound to- 
day is worth, in purchasing power, only 8s. 7d., and railway passenger fares have 
been doubled. This ought to be recognised at once. As matters stand, great hard- 
ship is inflicted on exceedingly useful members who have no means but their 4001. 


a year. French deputies receive 15,000 francs a year, and are not subject to any 
income-tax, none being generally levied. 
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deny that in cases where workers have full control over their own 
business they manage exceedingly well. The great working-class 
Co-operative Societies, which supply between a fourth and a third 
of the population, the powerful Trade Unions, with their millions 
of organised members, the Clubs they own and control in every 
large industrial centre, the Labour Party, with all its short- 
comings, conclusively prove that. The wage-earners of Great 
Britain, therefore, will certainly be as competent to handle our 
national affairs, in the near future, as our ‘highly instructed’ 
politicians have been during the past ten years. Nor need their lack 
of instruction debar them from showing sound common sense, 
intelligence and appreciation of their duty. A very prominent 
middle-class politician, whose general ignorance is one of the 
scandals of our time, said that he finds politics ‘damned interest- 
ing.’ So may they. We are entering upon a period when, given 
the opportunity claimed for them under the new political dis- 
pensation, the great mass of our own countrymen will rise to 
at least the same level. They will then discover that their own 
health, strength, sustenance, surroundings, education, enjoyment 
and the general wellbeing of themselves and their children, are 
as exciting as football, racing, cricket, or the cinemas. 

A much higher view of our future can be taken. With such 
opportunities for peaceful development at our command, with all 
our industries except agriculture in the form which lends itself 
most readily to the transformation from competition to co-opera- 
tion, with the hereditary aptitude for political discussion and 
political action handed down to us through the centuries, with 
powers over nature wholly unparalleled in the history of the human 
race at our disposal—there is good ground for hope that our 
country, which led the world into the Malebolge of Capitalism, 
will yet guide and encourage the peoples in their advance to the 
enjoyment of infinite economic and social delight, possible only in 
the democratic Co-operative Commonwealth of free and equal men. 


H. M. HyNnDMAN. 





PLACE AUX DAMES 


THERE have been some heart-searchings on the question of the 
place of women in the new Order. Some seem to think that the 
granting of their citizen rights has produced the new Order. 
Others, who believe a new Order has been evolved by the war 
and its effects, are fearful that, not for the first time, women will 
be a disturbing element in reconstituted society. It may be as 
well to give a little thought to the whole question—women, and 
their place in the social order, and whether women are fitted to 
take their place among those who help to build the social fabric, 
and maintain it in good repair. 

Every emancipation of nations, of classes and of sex, has 
been accompanied with fears and prophecies of disaster. Lord 
Palmerston, just before the Crimean War, resigned over a 
franchise bill which gave the vote to certain classes who he said 
‘sold their children.” The Reform Bill of 1832 was accompanied 
by warnings even more alarmist than those which were pronounced 
when the last class in a free democracy received the charter of 
self-governing peaples. 

Alongside of the fight against ‘ the subjection of woman ’ went 
the accompanying fight for education. It was a long and severe 
one. The parental outlook and that of the State was all against 
them. The very few achieved learning, and, in the histories of 
‘Eminent Women,’ it will often be found that the father and not 
the mother was the stimulating and sympathetic encourager of 
the blue-stocking of the family. Taken as a whole, family life 
discouraged the higher education of the female portion. The 
fathers never dreamt of educating daughters at even half the cost 
of their sons, and, as the daughters grew older, if they did not 
marry, it was considered that their vocation was to serve as the 
solitary in the family. Mid-Victorian literature usually places its 
heroines on the sofa, and the dedication of the daughters to the 
home service, and the renunciation of marriage if it conflicted 
with warming the parental slippers is to be found on many a page. 

It must also be said, that if the head of the family thought 
education unnecessary, and made no far-seeing provision for the 
unmarried members, the claim of the helpless female dependant 
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was usually recognised, the somewhat despised spinster had a 
place in the family circle, and its bounty. Fiction has little to 
say about the decayed gentlewomen and genteel medicant that 
filled our institutions and swelled the begging-letter post of the 
benevolent. 

All through the ages, we see women at a disadvantage. First 
because of their physical weakness, and, then as civilised insti- 
tutions grew up, and the power of the democracy began to be 
welded by the expression of the vote, we find that the strong 
took the power from the weak, and doubly handicapped those 
whose natures were physically incapable of fighting for their own 
hand. These things mattered less in the ages when women were 
the possession of the stronger sex. Women were owned with the 
lands or wealth they brought to their husbands. Fathers dis. 
posed of ‘their daughter’s hand.’ Obedience was the law which 
governed the female in the community, and a rough and ready 
protective justice was extended to the sex by the community 
so long as ‘they did well,’ and did not trespass on the male 
prerogative. 

Then came the belief in education. The first great emanci- 
pation of sex from thraldom was when the State rightly ordained 
that the sexes should be educated alike in the elementary schools 
of the nation. 

When political parties first pressed women into the service of 
wirepullers and organisers there were those who saw the end 
of these things. It is recorded in the eighteenth century that 
if women were taught to read and write they could not be depended 
on to breed and rear children. Sir William Harcourt, in the 
nineteenth century, warned the Liberal party, that if women 
were taught even the elements of party politics, they would not 
rest contented with their lowly political status. They wauld, 
through speaking, learn to desire the vote, and after that they 
might even aspire to sit in Parliament. The exigencies of party 
strife made the organisers deaf to the Harcourtian prophecy. 

The history of the subjection and then the emancipation of 
women is that of a rapidly flowing tide. The use of machinery, 
first in industry, and then in war, levelled up the work which 
needed physical strength. Once open the gates of knowledge 
to all comers, and the women proved that physical weakness did 
not mean a weak brain. Once women were fitted to earn a living, 
the natural man said, why should I support you? Then followed 
the question of the increase of population. The surplus of women 
over men. The struggle for a living wage, the price of the 
market. The higher standard of living, and of provident fore- 
sight. Act on Act acknowledged that women had a right to 
possess their souls and bodies. They must pay taxes, and pay 
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the penalty if they committed crimes in w society of which they 
were members, though only on sufferance. Were they or were 
they not free agents? Were they citizens on equal terms with 
others, and, if not, in what were they inferior? Were they to 
wear the badge of serfdom? The collar might be of gold, and a 
mere circlet, but if it was riveted to their necks, what did it 
mean? We know now how the. logic of the situation was forced 
on the reasonable, how the unreasonable were startled and forced 
into line, by the manifestations which always accompany the 
upheaval of a free people, who are denied the charter of their race. 

And then came the war. Sex disability was blown into the 
air by the thunder of the guns, and by the pressure of circum- 
stance. We quite forgot that woman cannot govern ; because all 
government rests on brute force, and women can never carry arms. 

Forward, under the reeking banners of war, a whole united 
people advanced. The Red Cross gleamed on every smitten 
country, and behind the reaper Death men and women side by 
side toiled among the war furrows. Women doctors, fitted in 
spirit and in knowledge, were ready for active service. Again, we 
forgot how sex disqualified them, and how nerve would fail 
them to deal with tortured humanity. Nurses, munition workers, 
canteens and hostels, transport, and office, women were every- 
where, in line with men, taking service, and always on the under- 
standing they should give up their job when the men came home. 

War is over. We sit down and discuss women’s place in 
the new Order. Their place in the new Order is the same as in 
the old, with this difference, that outworn creeds as to their 
capabilities have passed away. The new Order has no room for 
ineffectives, whatever their sex. If we are to reconstruct, to 
reorganise, to fill up the ranks, and press forward and upward, 
we can only do it by all pulling together. It is an old illustration, 
that the body cannot afford to take stock of its different parts. 
The eye cannot say it can do without the hand. Inequality of 
service makes the equal whole, and we cannot afford to sit down 
and calculate what are the disabilities of sex, and what women 
can or cannot do. 

It is the unity of strength with weakness that will solve 
our present problem. The day is gone when men worked 
and women wept. The men would have wept had women 
not worked for the nation in her need. The claims of 
peace are as great as those of war, and only will chaos 
end in good order when we pull together. The home needs 
the woman, the race needs both men and women. At 
present we are in a state of wondering what men will take from 
women, what women will insist on claiming, as it is always un- 
graciously stated. The misfortune of all unequal social conditions, 
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be they between black and white races, between oppressed 
nationalities, or a subjected sex, is that these conditions breed 
distrust and suspicion. Freedom has been granted women by the 
man, ‘ the head of the woman.’ It is no use granting it with a 
grudge, it is no use accepting it with suspicion. It is the right 
hand of fellowship that is held out, and let women grasp it, and 
be loyal to all that lies beneath it. Sex can only be stamped out 
with the race. It is the dominant factor in all racial history, 
and if it is endowed with the spiritual emotion of love we need 
never fear again the subjection of women. 

No one can look on emancipation wherever it comes without 
wondering whether the peoples are ready for it. Let it be noted 
that where women have not been free, there the nations are 
perishing. The whole difference between a Christian State and 
a Mohammedan lies in the history of its women. 

Perhaps the most anxious question is that of the temper of 
women in the social state. Are they leaders of unrest, are they 
of ‘ the red fool-fury of the Seine’? It is asserted that they are 
quarrelsome and vindictive. This last quality often goes with 
weakness. They are undoubtedly with all nature combative for 
those who depend upon them. They will fight for their young, 
they will send their fighting sons from their side for a cause. 
They are not, however, by nature revolutionists. War and revo- 
lution have always taken a bloody toll of the non-combatants. 
Men have perished by the sword, and women by the fire and 
famine which have taken everything they most cherished. If 
they are happy they are usually contented with their lot. They 
have no time to babble in the wine shop, and they do not want 
to be interrupted in their marketing by bodies pendent from lamp- 
posts. They are nearly always Home Rulers and Nationalists, 
only the very few are leaders in revolutionary thought, and these 
few are rarely ‘very woman of very woman.’ That they have the 
fighting instinct in the sense of the defensive, history in all ages 
has proved without a doubt. 

The grant of equal rights has brought equal responsibilities. 
It seems a very short time ago since Parliament spent anxious 
nights debating whether women should be eligible for local and 
civic bodies. The House of Commons, with Mr. Chamberlain 
leading the dissenters, positively shuddered at the idea of women 
being aldermen, or mayors, or members of any governing body. 
And yet, when the momentous decision was taken, Lady Mayors 
wore the robes of office, and fulfilled the functions of office quite 
as well as any alderman in history, and with equal grace. 

Then, with a sudden bound the community found that women 
were, by the grace of the Estates of the Realm, to be magistrates, 
members of Parliament, and of the Peace, and that they were 
called upon in common with other just and true people to serve 
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on Juries. Then began the uproar! It might have been thought 
that every male was desirous of serving on juries, instead of the 
fact that so many professions and callings were exempted, the 
difficulty has been to get a panel together. Women were 
admonished they must not expect to be exempted, though they 
should not have been called. Judges lectured and joked, counsel 
and prisoner objected. One might have thought that the appro- 
priateness of abolishing the sex disqualification was pretty 
obvious, when no privilege of sex was accorded the prisoner in 
the dock. No longer will the saying be true—‘ Ruined by a man, 
arrested by a man, tried by men, and condemned by a man.’ No 
doubt the common citizenship will find its place on juries, as it 
has done on governing bodies, but it is a good illustration of a 
Scottish maxim ‘Jouk, and let the jaw gang bye.’ Let the 
women do their citizen duty, and leave the talking over their 
fitness to their opponents of both sexes. 

Where man or woman is unfit for the office or work, in course 
of time it will be proved by their non-election or their non-employ- 
ment. It is inevitable that we should look around us with fear 
and questioning. Unrest and lack of work gives Satan plenty of 
opportunity. Those who care most for society naturally look 
anxiously on many things. Chief among these is the state of the 
law as it touches divorce, and the terrible list of cases in the 
Divorce Courts. 

Are we not reaping here, even as we have sown? In the eye 
of the law, women were a possession. Neither their persons nor 
their estates were their own. They were bartered in the matri- 
monial market, given away by their parents, and the promise to 
cherish and uphold them in all fidelity was as often broken as it 
was kept. ‘The Catholic Church never treated marriage as the 
highest spiritual state, and the Reformation did not bring much 
help to just relations between the spouses. 

That marriage was on the whole an honourable and happy 
estate was not because women were justly treated under the law. 
Can we altogether wonder that with so little anchorage many a 
vessel which might have been held in honour has broken away 
from its insecure moorings? These things can only be mended 
by women. They should be encouraged to gauge their new and 
great responsibilities. In them is placed the shrine of a living 
humanity. In their hands is the honour of the home, and there- 
fore the good of the State. Are they sufficient for these things? 
They will be if strength is perfected in their weakness. They will 
rise to higher things than they have yet achieved, not in their own 
strength, but in the strength of that spirit which breathed the 
breath of life into man. 

FRANCES BALFOUR. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FARE 


THERE is only one other metropolitan area in the world com- 
parable in extent and character with London, and that is New 
York. Both present parallel features in urban transport. There 
is the same competition of various agencies, the same congestion 
at the daily periods of movement between home and business, the 
same financial obstacles for the undertakings, only perhaps more 
accentuated in New York in spite of its enjoyment of a Traffic 
Commission. There is at least one outstanding difference. New 
York has what is termed a flat-fare system based on 5 cents (23d.). 
London has a differential fare system ranging according to dis- 
tance from 1d. up to 1s. or more. Both systems appear to have 
allowed of a generous, even luxuriant, development of passenger 
traffic. In 1913 a population of just over 5 millions in New York 
took 1770 millions of journeys, which gives a rate of 352 per head. 
In the same year a population of nearly 74 millions in London took 
2215 millions of journeys, or a rate of 301 per head. Then came 
the war, and now that it is past it is found (1920) that in New 
York the journeys per head of population have increased to 421, 
while in London they are 404. London in catching the travel 
habit has almost caught up New York. The figures are 
uncannily similar, but there is this notable distinction. In 
1913 the average fare paid by the passenger in New York 
was just over the 5 cents (23d.); in London it was just 
over 1}d., or about half. In 1920 New York still showed 
just over 5 cents, while London showed 2d. In 1920 New 
York, on the investigations and estimates of the financiers 
and experts, should have shown 8 cents (4d.) and London 
2}d., or more nearly 3d. for solvency and security. Yet whether 
on the actual or the aesired average fare, and allowing for the 
different levels of prices in the two metropolitan areas, London 
is cheaper than New York. That is the significant fact, and it 
raises the issue of the comparative merits or demerits of the con- 
trasted systems of fares. It indicates that, behind the larger 
traffic problems that engage attention, there is always the com- 
mercial problem of the right fare; and it is to the elucidation of 
some elements of this problem that this article proceeds. 
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Analysis is the only effective means of approach and the suc- 
ceeding sections will discuss in turn : 
1. The fare as the index of the value of the service received ; 
2. The fare as the index of the value of the service rendered ; 
3. The fare in relation to the cost of service ; and finally 
4. The fare in relation to public or civic policy. 


I 


If persons live scattered around in suburbs and work in the 
centre of a city, and each day are carried to and from their work, 
the value of the service received by each of them may be said 
to be identical. It is not of any more real value to be carried 
five miles instead of three for this necessary purpose. The travel 
is not in itself a pleasure, most often it is a bother. The time 
occupied is an expense, growing with the length of the journey. 
Is it therefore reasonable to add to the expense by charging a 
higher fare? 

There in brief is the economic argument which leads to the 
flat fare—one price for all rides. Where the municipality has 
built and operates the transport agency out of common public 
funds the argument is reinforced by the equal claim of all citizens 
to equal benefit, so that it becomes practically unanswerable on 
the narrow ground chosen. It compels a widening of the outlook. 
Whereupon, it appears that there are other factors asserting them- 
selves which are only indirectly concerned with the fare. The 
city is not constructed and planned on a uniform pattern through- 
out. Some parts are more desirable to live in than others, and 
desire is translated into demand in economics, and demand in its 
turn creates price. Fares become forthwith involved in the rent 
of housing accommodation, the amenities of social environment, in 
a word, in the civic question. For if there is a margin of economic 
value anywhere some enterprising speculator will take it up, 
whether he be landlord, builder, estate agent, rate collector or mere 
carrier. 

Although therefore the bare service received by the passenger 
in the act of carriage may be identical in value for all, the effects 
of the service are dissimilar and, overlooking for the moment other 
considerations, the real value might just as well be reflected in 
the fare as in the rent or rates. For instance, in London the rent 
for equivalent accommodation normally falls as the centre is left, 
or if the rent remains constant the further away from the centre 
the greater the amenities shared. In New York it is reported 
that the rent for the same accommodation in the Bronx (or upper 
New York) is the same as in Manhattan (or lower New York), 
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and the startling fact is that the accommodation is the same, being 
blocks of tenements evenly spaced in both cases. The gain in 
pleasantness is inconsiderable, although the distance out is not. 
New York has a flat fare, London a differential fare. 

The fiat fare of America is the consequence of an accidental 
circumstance. The dominant element in its success is the denomi- 
nations of the coinage. What is the smallest effective coin in con- 
stant use? In England it is the penny : in America it is the nickel 
of 5 cents (2}d.). The halfpenny in England, like the cent in 
America, has never been the principal coin for small change. 
This disparity in value at the very starting-point of a fares 
system must be a governing factor in its development. In 
England a differential fare scheme must start with the penny as 
its initial fare. (Halfpenny fares are deferred for later treatment.) 
The question is : What is a fair pennyworth of travel? The city 
of Hull, which covers 14 square miles and had in 1901 a population 
of 240,000, adopted a penny fare for a single journey upon its 
tramways in 1899, and this was maintained until 1914. In 1914 
halfpenny fares for short distances were introduced, but withdrawn 
again as unremunerative in 1918. With this variation the city 
had the advantage of a flat penny fare and found it satisfactory, 
because the average length of journey taken in a city of its size 
was amply met by the collection of a penny from every passenger. 
Under this scheme the city grew in population, and at the 1911 
census contained 278,000 persons, and in 1918 must have reached 
over 300,000. In Gateshead a flat penny fare met the require- 
ments of the tramways just as well, but in the larger cities like 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, where the distances 
to be covered were greater, the penny was insufficient, and as the 
penny was deemed the indispensable starting-point for a fares 
system, additions were made to it for the further distances and the 
differential fare became inevitable. 

Turning to America, it is at once apparent how enormous is 
the advantage of the 5-cent coin. There the same question pre- 
sented itself, but it was: What is the fair twopence-halfpenny- 
worth of travel? The city of Cleveland (O.) is the one city in 
America where the minimum remunerative flat fare has been tested 
out. The tramways of the city are operated under an agreement 
between the corporation and the private transport company which 
embodies what has come to be called the ‘ service-at-cost ’ principle. 
It calls for a flat rate of fare sufficient to meet working expenses, 
proper allowances for depreciation and renewal, and an agreed 
return upon the capital invested. Such a flat rate of fare was 
found to be 3 cents (13d.), or approximately the London pre-war 
standard. This was the basic fare in Cleveland from 1901 to 1916. 
Tt hardly failed to meet the situation until the confusion of war 
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prices drove it up to 4 cents in 1917, 5 cents in 1918 and 1919, 
6 cents in 1920. These fares covered a network of street railways 
growing from 237 to 302 track miles, and serving a population 
expanding from 420,000 to 970,000 people. In all this time, and 
with all this expansion, the average length of journey never 
exceeded a distance for which a 5-cent fare was inadequate.’ 
With this test result as a guide it is evident that the many cities 
of America that straightway adopted the 5-cent flat fare adopted a 
fare which must have proved very lucrative. To this may be 
attributed two things : the rapid expansion of facilities for urban 
transport, and the over-capitalisation of several of the under- 
takings, which, now that the war has halved the value of the 
nickel, are realised to be evils in disguise. 

Apart from the recent breakdown of the 5-cent fare owing to 
the war, there were cases in which the extension of the cities 
had already thrown too great a strain upon it. In Chicago and 
New York (1916) the length of journey had reached 6} and 53 
miles respectively on the elevated or subway lines, while on the 
street railways it exceeded 4 miles. In New York the maxi- 
mum length of journey possible for 5 cents had reached 
29 miles. The practice of permitting a free transfer from car 
to car so long as the general direction of travel was maintained 
aggravated the excessive use. There isa story of a man in Boston 
who succeeded in riding 54 miles for a single 5-cent fare, and 
then gave up not because he had exhausted the possibilities but 
because he. was exhausted himself. These extreme illustrations 
revealed the weakness of such an uncompensated basis for fares, 
and revision in some form could not long have been avoided. 
Would American practice follow English practice and from the 
initial flat fare develop as required fares at higher rates for the 
extending routes of street railway? 

The 5-cent flat fare having prevailed for so long a period, 
and the development and expansion of the cities having taken 
place under the conditions established by the flat fare, it has 
become the ingrained custom for America. The greatest resist- 
ance is shown to the introduction of the zone or differential fare. 
It is realised that it must mean alterations in land values and 
property values, redistribution of population, the decentralisation 
of the city and the creation of local centres of activity and amuse- 
ment. Every vested interest is opposed to it. It is a change 
of a revolutionary character. 

Therefore, America struggles to keep the flat fare and the posi- 


1 Research showed that the average length of journey taken was about three 
miles. The economic limit for a journey at 5 cents was determined to be four 
miles. This was calculated to cover a continuous route of seven to eight miles, a 
passenger travelling on the average only half the tot distance possible. 
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tion in the cities with a population exceeding 25,000 is now as 
follows : 


No. of cities adopting flat fare of 


10 cents 3 , AY st ii see es 
9 cents iu GN ee ie is ea pe. te 
8 cents _ de as ihe bie <i afi «3° Ve 
7 cents — fs a ook dad es ae scsi 
6 cents ae eke tie a oth a igs: 
5 cents ess “ni tas oe nee Zz ae aia 


The flat fare has disappeared in favour of a zone fare scheme 
in 13 such cities only. And once again the existence of a coin tends 
to determine the final level of the fare. The existence of the 
dime (10 cents or 5d.) is leading to a general agitation, especially 
among the impoverished transport undertakings, for a levelling 
up to this rate. Before 1919 there was not a single city with 
such a rate, and in that year there were 25 only against the 57 
of the table.’ 

When a flat fare reaches a level of 10 cents its acceptance must 
be held to endorse the principle that every ride irrespective of 
length is the performance of a service of equal value to the rider. 
Assuming a casual regard for the nickel, which is surrendered 
just as willingly as a penny is here, except by the proverbial Scot 
who thinks in halfpence to keep us thrifty, there can be no doubt 
that at the substantial dime Jevel the principle is accepted : 5d. for 
a short ride of a few blocks and 5d. for a ride from the centre to the 
fringe of a modern overgrown city. As a measure for expanding 
the volume of the traffic to the utmost it cannot be sound. Surely 
some must pause and reflect on the value of the service to be 
received before paying away their dimes for a brief journey. There 
is interesting confirmation of this in the average car-loads of Ameri- 
can and English street railway systems. In spite of the fiercer 
temporary congestion in American cities, the average car-load 
on an English system is about half as heavy again as that on 
an American system. This is the refreshing fruit of the low 
initial fares which induce casual riders at all hours of the day. 
In truth the reductio ad absurdum of the flat fare is reached on 
the tramways or street railways of Berlin as the after-effects of 
the war. Starting from a flat fare of 10 pfennig (14d.) the rate 
has risen to 123, 173, 20, 30, 50, 70, 80 pfennig as each pre- 
vious rate proved unremunerative, the last four steps all taking 


2 The crux of the difficulty is the giving of change. No one cares for odd cents. 
The undertakings adopting the 6, 7, 8, or 9 cents have in several instances been 
compelled to issue tokens for the value of the ride at a fixed number to the dollar. 
These tokens are sometimes of metal, and very like proper coins. As they are 
redeemable at face value by the issuing undertaking, this curious result follows: 
They go into circulation for newspapers, tobacco, sweets and other odd articles, and 
yield a profit to the issuer. There is alsoa precedent for the 10-cent fare. This is 
the flat fare for the-regular motor omnibus. 
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place within the year 1920, and the mark (100 pfennig) being 
in contemplation. At each step the volume of passengers fell 
away and the last state was worse than the first. In contrast 
with this the underground railways of Berlin, which had a differ- 
ential fares scheme based on the number of stations covered by 
the journey, have at least been able by more flexible adjustments 
to its fares to maintain itself in a solvent condition. There is 
a narrow upward limit to a flat rate. It tends to disaster where 
this narrow limit is exceeded. There must also be reasonable 
limits to the range of distance covered by a flat fare, otherwise the 
proposal of an enthusiast would have been sound, who thought that 
because the average receipt per passenger on the main line railways 
of England was the low sum of 10d.,° therefore a fiat fare of 
approximately that amount would yield the companies not less 
revenue but much more by the stimulus it would give to long-dis- 
tance riding, regardless of the cost of providing the train facilities 
in the first place and regardless of the wholesale diversion of the 
short-distance passenger to other and cheaper modes of convey- 
ance, which must have followed. To suggest that the traveller 
from Euston to Holyhead (2634 miles) would pay the same fare 
as the traveller from Euston to Willesden (53 miles) is to make 
a travesty of the flat fare. It depends for its validity upon the 
principle that all journeys are of equal value to the passengers. 
As soon as the passengers become conscious of a difference in 
the value of the ride received, they become willing and anxious 
to recognise a difference in the fare paid. In fact, they are 
found to insist upon a system of fares which commends itself 
to them as equitable before they will ride freely. These limit- 
ing examples exhibit the insufficiency of the principle. Further, 
and it is a new phase, it can only be effective where the motive 
for the journey can be omitted as a factor in the reckoning. A 
journey taken in search of pleasure, for the joy of movement, in 
the desire for change in itself, has a value varying vastly with 
the person. Only those daily journeys, automatic in character, 
forced by circumstance upon the individuals forming the unwieldy 
aggregates of population typical of modern cities, are adapted 
to treatment in this uniform way. The principle under dis- 
cussion will not serve to support a scheme of fares for all purposes. 


II 


Take then the second principle of the fare as the index of 
the value of the service rendered. If the service received is 
the point of view of the passenger, the service rendered is the 
point of view of the carrier; and the measure of the service 
rendered is the passenger mile. It is at once to be observed 


3 In 1913, It is now 1s, 4d. 
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that this principle demands a system of differential fares increas- 
ing with the distances covered by them. Not every mile a pas- 
senger is carried is however of the same value. The mile ‘that 
carries the passenger across an obstacle such as a river or up 
or through a hill is worth more than a humdrum mile across 
country. This is often recognised in extra scales of charge, so that 
there arises a still further differentiation. 

At the outset a distinction must be drawn between a 
zone and a differential system of fares. A zone system 
of fares defines a series of areas and establishes a rate of 
charge for each area. The fare paid for a journey across several 
areas is the sum of the charges applicable to those areas. An in- 
tending passenger near to the boundary of an area is induced to 
walk to the boundary to save one of the charges. This feature has 
been noticeable in American cities where outer zones have been 
added to the initial 5-cent central zone at a charge of 2 cents per 
zone covered. It is a common defect in a zone system that the 
fares are not overlapped. A passenger starting in zone A and cross- 
ing B into zone C pays three charges although he may barely touch 
A and C and his total journey may be less than a journey taken 
within A and B at a cost of two charges. If intermediate overlap- 
ping zones were established, say A’ to cover parts of A and B, and 
B' to cover parts of B and C, then the journey from A to C might 
be accomplished within the zones A’ and B' to the saving of one 
charge. The zone system being geographical, this multiplication 
of areas on the map introduces a complication. To take a con- 
crete example, in Milwaukee (Wis.) a passenger from the fringe 
of the city traverses two zones, each about a mile across, for 
each of which a charge of 3 cents is made before he reaches 
the central zone, over 3 miles across, for which a charge of 7 cents 
is made. If he touches the central zone at all his total fare 
is 13 cents, although his total ride may amount to less than 
3 miles, for which within the central zone he could have been 

. carried for 7 cents. This inequity is the mistake which has spoilt 
and wrecked so many of the ventures into zone schemes of fares 
in America. 

The differential system of fares is based upon stages being the 
distances between station and station, or between point and point 
used in defining the fares. At any point there is a complete 
system of fares for that point in relation to every other point, and 
the points are usually of such a number that for each rate of fare 
there is a choice of two or three as destinations in every direction. 

Thus the fares are always flexible and capable of fair adjustment 
to the total distance covered wherever the passenger starts or 
finishes his journey. This is the system of fares to which ex- 
perience has always tended in this country. Whatever experi- 
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ments there may have been with the flat fares, as when the 
Central London Railway was the ‘twopenny tube,’ they have 
uniformly broken down into a differential fares scheme, and the 
financial results of the change have been uniformly beneficial. 

As already explained, the 1d. fare is the dominant fare here, 
and every scheme of fares must, at any rate before the war change 
in price level, have taken it into account. It was too low an 
initial charge to support a wide zone of travel and, therefore, too 
low a unit to found a flat-fare system. Thus, as soon as journeys 
exceeded a length of two miles on the average, the question of 
higher fares became more and more acute, and these higher fares 
were secured by additions to the 1d. for the further distances. 
Take for illustration the three principal agencies of passenger 
transportation in London in 1913; an examination of their ordi- 
nary passengers is set out in the following table :— 











Und d Cont. Moto: Gent. L.C.C oo 
ndergroun en otor en .0.C. 
Ordinary Passengers | “ Railways 4 of Omnibuses of Tramways of 


Total Total Total 


Number of passen- 
gers carried at 
fares of 

1d. or less . . | 22,876,000 | 33 | 464,933,000 | 69 | 368,714,000; 86 

Over 1d. up to 2d. | 30,412,000 | 46 | 148,035,000 | 22 51,229,000 | 12 

Over 2d. up to 3d. | 12,814,000 | 19 43,462,000 6 6,717,000 2 

Over 3d... ° 997,000 2 19,898,000 3 450,000 | — 








— | 676,328,000 | — | 427,110,000; — 


Total . - | 66,599,000 










Average fare paid 
ordinary 









The percentages reveal the relative importance of the different 
fares. The question whether the same number of people would 
have paid the average fare as a flat fare is the test of the sound- 
ness of the policy. All the available evidence is against the 
proposition. Almost every change in fare made in London over 
the decade that preceded the war had shown as its immediate 
result something approximating to the same gross receipt. The 
passengers rose or fell in numbers as the fare fell or rose in rate. 
The product was little altered. When, however, the upward 
change in fare was justified, the volume of traffic at the new fare 
was not checked, except temporarily, but soon continued to rise 
again with the general growth of travel. 

The critical argument in favour of the differential fare may 
be studied in the case for the halfpenny fare conducted on the 


4 London Electric and Central London Railways only. Other records not 
available in detail. 
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chosen ground of Glasgow. While the average expenses and 
charges per passenger carried never fell below .70d., as much as 
64 per cent. of the total number of passengers carried were being 
charged no more than a halfpenny, the average fare for all pas- 
sengers being about .75d. In the last full year of their currency 
the number of passengers at halfpenny fares was 305 millions. 
Ten years earlier it was sixty-two millions. The expansion of 
traffic had been sensational and warranted their introduction. 
The passengers were created from those who previously had 
walked on account of the ld. The footwalks were cleared of 
pedestrians and the vacant seats in the tramcars filled. So long 
as there were vacant seats in the tramcars it was expedient to 
fill them at any price, for every passenger brought in helped to 
pay a share of the costs of operation and so average them down ta 
a smaller sum per passenger. While he might contribute no 
margin of profit in himself or might even appear to be a loss at a 
halfpenny, he served to augment the margin of profit on those 
who paid the higher fares. The turning point was whether more 
passengers who had had to pay a penny to ride a short distance 
would be let off with a halfpenny, or more passengers would be 
persuaded to ride for a halfpenny wha would otherwise have 
walked. As the figures show, the latter were in an extravagant 
majority, and the differential fare proved itself immensely.* 

A converse illustration is the introduction of the cheap mid-day 
fare of 2d. on the London County Council tramways. The motor 
omnibuses were compelled to follow the practice in self-protection, 
or their traffic would have simply been diverted wholesale to the 
tramways. The results for the motor omnibuses may be briefly 
indicated. In a week 198,000 passengers availed themselves of 
the cheap tickets, represented in part by passengers already riding 
at the ordinary fares and, therefore, gaining by the special cheap 
fare and in part by further passengers induced to ride by reason 
of the cheaper facility. The loss on the former passengers is 
estimated at 9500]., the gain on the latter passengers is estimated 
at 87501., so that the ultimate loss is 750]. a week. Here the 
abandonment of the differential fare over 2d. led to a diminution 
of earning power because the freshly attracted traffic was insuffi- 
cient to balance the reduced earnings from the existing traffic. 
Again, the differential fare proved itself to be the fare of the 
greatest earning capacity. 

5 The Glasgow 4d. fares were withdrawn on May 31, 1920. They had become 
uneconomic in reality as well as inappearance. The 1d. fares which took their place 
involved a loss of 12$ per cent. in traffic, although coupons were sold in large 
quantities at a price which made the fare 3d. Forty per cent. of the traffic con- 
cerned used the troublesome coupons. At the same revision the 1d. fares became 


14d., and here 27} per cent. of the traffic was lost, clearly emphasising the disad- 
vantage of a two-coin fare. 
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So far all the evidence shows that the settlement of a scheme . 
of fares on the basis of the value of the service rendered is gener- 
ally approved and leads to the creation and retention of the 
maximum volume of traffic. This feature is a most important 
argument in favour of the differential fare. The short-distance 
traffic which a differential fares system encourages is ordinarily 
casual traffic arising not at the times of peak load, when the 
change over from home to business or business to home is taking 
place, but throughout the day. It occupies the vehicles when 
they are more nearly empty, and it is turned over quickly, one pas- 
senger succeeding another and occupying the same seat. It must 
have been a misguided transference of these characteristics of 
short-distance traffic which led up to the cheap mid-day fare for 
long-distance traffic, for a little reflection shows they are not 
applicable. Long-distance traffic is not casual, it moves with a 
purpose and, therefore, is not stimulated by cheapness to a satis- 
factory extent. It also persists in occupying the seats, for it 
cannot be turned over. Finally a differential system of fares 
seeks a satisfactory average fare over all passengers, and if fares 
are introduced below this satisfactory average on the one side, 
they must be balanced against fares above this satisfactory average 
on the other side. There cannot be concessions one way with 
hope of advantage. 

It has for a long while been appreciated that the margin of 
profit upon an urban passenger must, in the end, be quite small, 
a mere fraction of a penny. ‘The larger the community to be 
served, the smaller the likely profit ; for the fares have to be paid 
every day of necessity by those working in the community, and 
the prosperity and extension of the community itself turns upon 
the modestness of the burden placed upon the worker for his 
travel. Whatever may have been the margin originally deter- 
mined to ensure the progress of the undertaking, it always tends , 
to diminish. For instance, in London the average rate of charge 
on the underground railways in 1909 was .72d. per mile, and 
five years later in 1914, just as the war came in to disturb the 
record, it was only .62d. per mile. In the five years the under- 
ground system had been enlarged and co-ordinated, but the con- 
stituting companies had been forced to carry it out with diminished 
charge to the passengers. Even to-day the rate of charge is only 
.96d. per mile on the average, and represents much less than the 
full pre-war charge corrected to post-war price levels. 

Urban systems of transport have been compelled to look not to 
appreciable margins of profit from a few passengers but to in- 
significant margins of profit from millions. That is the reason 
why their progress towards financial stability is often slow and 
protracted. The most important aspect of the traffic is that it 
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should augment from year to year. A falling traffic means ruin. 
Increasing the fares, in normal circumstances, is no help; it 
merely aggravates the fall. Hence the anxiety with which an 
urban transport manager must look at the vigour and fortunes of 
his city. Housing schemes excite his admiration. New indus- 
tries cheer his outlook. Folks with something to spend above 
the bare necessities of life are attractive to him. Perhaps the 
most amusing commentary on the situation is the state of affairs 
which prevailed among the old horse *bus companies. The earn- 
ings from the passengers carried usually were just sufficient to pay 
for the cost of carrying them, and the profit depended upon an 
item in the accounts described as ‘ By sales of manure and by 
advertising on omnibuses.’ 

The strongest case for the differential fare has resulted from 
the general advance of all fares consequent upon war conditions. 
To make, as in America, an initial charge of 7, 8, 9 or 10 cents 
for a ride is obviously a depressing treatment for traffic. As the 
desired average fare gets higher, it becomes more surely convenient 
and politic to reach this average by actual fares both above and 
below it. The table below gives the results for the revision of 
fares on the underground railways in September last, and is based 
upon an analysis of the local ordinary traffic for a week in February 
1920 and 1921. 











February 1920 February 1921 Loss 
Passengers Carried Per cent. Be Ly 
Number of Number /|Per cent, 
Total 
(1) (2) (5) (6) 
Over 1 station distance. | 171,370 6 58,681] 381 
>», 2stations o. 428,934| 14 98,070} 23 
» 3 stations me 431,478| 14 35,385 8 
» 4,5 and 6 stations 
distance . - |1,074,465| 36 83,243 8 
»» More than 6 sta- 
tions distance . | 906,956| 30 67,099 7 
3,008, 203 | _ b 337,478 11 











The table shows two inter-related but expected features : first, 
that the longer the journey taken the smaller the percentage loss in 
traffic. The percentages in the last column fall steadily. Second, 
that the higher the fares the larger the proportion of long-distance 
traffic carried. The percentages in the second and fourth columns 
may be compared. The effect of the initial 14d. fare is marked.° 

® The 1$d. initial fare is clumsy, as it involves two coins. Berlin was lucky in 
its 10 pfennig or 1}d., and London might be lucky in a decimalised shilling too. 


It might be practicable to construct a favourable fares scale on a decimalised 
shilling, to afford the same financial result as the present scale promises. 
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Passengers prefer to walk. As soon as walking distances are left 
behind, the fall in traffic is small and explicable by the general 
trade depression which prejudices the 1921 figures, and it is little 
changed between intermediate distances and long distances. The 
differential fare has proved its flexibility and resourcefulness, for 
between the two periods the gross earnings increased by 17 per 
cent., while the average fare paid per passenger went up from 
just under 23d. to just over 3d., or 29 per cent. 

The principle of the value of the service rendered for the deter- 
mination of a fare is the criterion used in establishing fares of 
different classes. A transport agency sells not movement from 
place to place alone. It also sells speed, and it were legitimate 
to charge higher fares for express as compared with slow trains. 
It also sells additional comfort and convenience in first-class 
carriages. At least that is the theory, but in urban transport it is 
of indifferent application. The American franchises express this 
doctrine succinctly : ‘ the contractor may provide additional con- 
veniences for such passengers as desire the same and may collect 
from each such passenger a reasonable charge for such additional 
conveniences.’ This is in the charter for the New York Subway, 
which exhibits the worst congestion of any railway in the world. 
It is only fair to add that the additional conveniences are not 
provided. 

Til 

The third principle which might govern the determination of 
a scheme of fares is the cost of service. In practice it runs so 
nearly parallel with the value of the service rendered, unless the 
circumstances are exceptional, that there is a chance of the two 
aspects not being clearly distinguished. 

Inverting the phrase, ‘service-at-cost ’ has taken on a specific 
meaning in America as already explained. With a flat fare it 
means a division of the total costs of the transport undertaking 
in the widest sense by the number of passengers to be carried 
to ascertain the rate. It implies the common management of a 
common undertaking, or else there might be variant rates in com- 
petition with each other, which is absurd. Usually a progressive 
series of rates is scheduled, and as experience shows that a lower 
one fails to produce the required revenue a higher one is chosen, 
or, vice versa, if a higher one assures too much revenue resort is 
had to a lower one. Such a series of rates is set out in the Cleve- 
land (O.) agreement of August 1918 : 

6 cents cash, nine tickets for 50 cents, 1 cent transfer. 
5 cents cash, five tickets for 25 cents, 1 cent transfer. 
5 cents cash, eleven tickets for 50 cents, 1 cent transfer. 


5 cents cash, six tickets for 25 cents, 1 cent transfer. 
4 cents cash, five tickets for 20 cents, 1 cent transfer. 
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The strip tickets are a substitute for the season ticket of English 
practice, though they yield a merely fractional advantage on the 
cost. It is also noteworthy that they vary in price for the same 
cash fare and so offer a means of minor concession. The charge 
of one cent for transfer is for the privilege of changing cars to 
complete a journey. 

* Service-at-cost ’ also implies in its technical import other 
things such as conservative capitalisation, full reserves, an absence 
of any maximum limit to fares, a possible lack of incentive to 
economy, public supervision and public interference; subjects 
which are beyond the scope of this article. 

But in speaking of cost of service attention should be directed 
to a more intricate solution. The flat fare everywhere simplifies 
the task of commercial management. If a series of rides of 1, 2, 3, 
4,5... . miles is taken, and it is asked what is the cost to 
the transport agency of affording facilities for these rides, the 
problem is more complex. First, the working expenses fall into 
two categories, those which are entailed by the passenger whether 
his ride be long or short, and those which vary with the length of 
his ride. To take for illustration an underground railway. Every 
passenger wants a ticket which he must secure at the booking office, 
which is part of a station with a stationmaster, lifts and liftmen, 
porters, barriers and ticket checkers, and the total costs for these 
services, inter alia, must be divided out over the number of 
passengers. When the passenger has reached the platform, he 
comes in contact with another group of services. He boards a train 
and wants a seat or share in the carriage with its driver, conductor 
and gateman, while it runs over a certain length of permanent way 
using the current supply. Every mile that he journeys he renews 
his demand, so that the measure of his want is the number of 
passenger miles that he takes. The total cost for these services 
is, therefore, divisible over the passenger miles. 

Secondly, there are the reserves for renewal and obsolescence. 
These relate to stations and to trains and might be distributable like 
the working expenses, part to the initial charge per passenger, part 
to a mileage charge in respect of the journey taken. Then there 
are the rents and fixed charges, and, lastly, a reasonable return on 
capital. Just how these items are most fairly allocated to the 
two categories is a matter of dispute. When the institution of a 
system of differential fares was mooted for the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey (U.S.A.) a careful analysis led to the 
definition of two elements in a scientific fares system, the one a 
‘ readiness-to-serve ’ charge reckoned at 34 cents, the other a 
‘ movement’ charge reckoned at 1 cent per mile. A ‘ readiness-to- 
serve’ charge covered the whole of the items essential to the con- 
struction, renewal and maintenance of the property required to 
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afford the service and the general expenses of operation ; everything 
in fact, except the expenses of running the tramcars or other 
vehicles. This is an extreme solution but quite logical. It 
formulates a high initial fare and a low subsequent increment and 
accords with American inclinations.’ 

If a similar analysis of costs is applied to the ‘tube’ railways 
of London, the results may be concisely shown in the following 
table. A comparison is given between the pre-war and the post- 
war position because it is of interest. The figures given are 
closely approximate. 


Terminal and overhead expenses, per passenger . 
Debenture interest, rentals, reserves and fixed charges, 


per passenger . ; 
Total initial charge, per passenger . 








Train working and track expenses, per passenger mile "20 *40 

Dividends on preference and ordinary shares, per (This has never been 
passenger mile assessed or secured, but 

say ‘20d. again.) 





Here a distinction is drawn between those fixed charges which 
must be met to ensure the continued solvency of the undertaking 
as it exists, and which are distributed per passenger and covered 
by the initial charge, and those charges which are in the nature of 
profit and govern the success and progress of the undertaking, and © 
which are distributed per passenger mile. It seems equitable to 
require every passenger to meet his proper costs and to contribute 
his proper share to the support of the undertaking while spreading 
out the profit evenly over all the units of service rendered, the 
passenger miles. 

The analysis reveals the fact that even before the war the initial 
ld. fare was devoid of profit, but it brought passengers to the 
‘tube ’ railways who would otherwise have stayed on the streets, 
and that after the war the 1d. fare was insufficient to pay working 
costs. But the most pertinent revelation is the range which it 
establishes for an equitably adjusted scale of differential fares. A 
comparison between the scale actually adopted for ordinary fares 


T Actually the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey tried two schemes of 
zone fares. First, a scheme by which 3 cents’ was charged for the first zone, and 
2 cents. for every subsequent zone. This was running away from the scientific 
basis. Second, a scheme by which 5 cents was charged for the first two zones, and 
1 cent for every subsequent zone. Both schemes failed owing to the antagonism 
of the public. The operation of the schemes was tiresome to the passengers, as 
the methods of check on journeys taken were cumbrous and irritating after the 
experience of a simple flat fare. 
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in the recent revision and the theoretical scale based on the 
analysis is set out below : 


Theoretical Scale. Distance Actual Scale. 
d. not exceeding d. 
1.85 1 mile 1.50 
2.15 1} miles 2.00 
2.75 24 miles 8.00 
3.35 3} miles 4.00 
4.25 5 miles 5.00 
5.15 64 miles 6.00 
6.05 8 miles 7.00 
7.25 10 miles 8.00 
8.45 12 miles 9.00 


There could hardly be a closer approximation between theory 
and practice. 
Examining the scales it will be found that they commence with 
@ moderate initial charge, and that as the distance increases the 
addition grows less in proportion. It gives a flattening effect with 
the accumulation of miles but never becomes wholly flat. The 
rate per mile charged becomes wholly flat. The rate per mile 
charged to the passenger regresses with each mile of the journey 
Such a scale corresponds intimately with the value of the service 
rendered and bears fairly on the passenger. It has public advan- 
tages in relaxing the burden for the outlying suburbs and so en- 
couraging the spread of population. As, therefore, it is based on 
cost of service and is consequently fair to the transport agency, 
it would seem to be the right solution of the urban fares problem. 
This flattening out of the fares scale is an intermediate stage 
between acutely differentiated fares and flat fares. There is 
easily too much differentiation in fares. To charge in an urban 
area an advance of a halfpenny for every station covered gives 
a subtle but unwieldy schedule. Is Holloway Road to Hyde Park 
Corner worth a $d. more than to Down Street? Or Finsbury 
Park to Leicester Square worth 3d. more than to Covent Garden? 
Maybe the real resort of the traveller is between the two, 
and he will then choose the lower fare at the risk of the little 
extra walk. Too close an adjustment defeats its own end of rais- 
ing the last reasonable halfpenny of revenue without complaint. 
A common fare covering two or three stations has this further 
advantage, it permits of overlaps in the fares charged. For a 
series of stations A, B,C, D, E, F,G, . . . if three are covered 
by every 1d. in the fare, then the twopenny rides are A to F, 
Or, stated in another way, A to D, E, or F, 
is uniformly 2d., and A, B, or C, to F, is uniformly 2d. Both 
in commencing and completing a journey there is some latitude 
for a given rate of fare. It isa defect in a differential fares scheme 
if this optional aspect is overlooked. Where each stage of the 
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ride has meant an addition to the fare and when intending pas- 
sengers have walked to a stage point to avoid the surcharge it 
has been held to be a grievance. Their conduct has been repre- 
sented as forcing a further increase of fares to make ends meet, 
so that it becomes a duty never to walk but to pay up and with 
cheerfulness all the time. Ride and go cheap is the doctrine. 
The more you ride, the cheaper you go. But this is American 
teaching ! 

What is said of the tube railways is of less import in dealing 
with surface transport, particularly motor omnibuses, because in 
their case the initial cost largely disappears and the final cost is 
mainly one of movement. Hence an even method of differentia- 
tion would result. This meets the circumstances of the traffic, for 
it is chiefly short-distance, and where long distances are traversed 
the object is pleasure or some other motive, and to meet that a 
reducing rate of fare is unnecessary. Hence the scale of fares 
adopted on the motor omnibuses in London follows the railway 
scale already set out up to 5 miles for 5d., and thereafter advances 
at the even rate of 1d. per mile. 

Further, in the conversion of any scale into concrete fares, 
consideration should be given to the points by which the fares 
are to be defined. Steel tape fares should be avoided and a 
marginal variation in the length of the stage adopted to bring 
the fares point to some street intersection or traffic centre 
frequented by expectant passengers. The arbitrariness of an 
uncompensated mileage scale is bad. A still more refined adjust- 
ment were to modify slightly the scale according to the number 
of points of traffic interest on the route, so that where they are 
plentiful stages would be abbreviated, where they are few stages 
would be elongated. The passenger is a poor judge of distance 
but he is an excellent judge of interest, and may quickly feel 
that he is receiving his fare’s worth. 


IV 


Not the least important considerations have been reserved for 
the last. Already the public or civic relationships of a fares 
policy have been anticipated, for it is not possible to omit them 
from regard for long. It remains briefly to collect together the 
main outlines. It is a matter of serious regret that fares have 
been a political issue. Politics are destructive of sound busi- 
ness views, whichever side resorts to them. Maybe it is safer 
to discuss America than London. In America the conflict is 
between the 5-cent flat fare and its upshoots and the zone fare. 
The 5-cent flat fare was an excellent opening for the transport 
agency. It was exceedingly remunerative, readily paid and 
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effective in spreading out the towns beyond a walking distance. 
This compelled the population to ride, but it taught them to treat 
5 cents as the only right fare. Hence, when a change was needed 
to maintain the credit and efficiency of the transport agency, it 
was bitterly resented. A big American city is a single unit. It 
has a theatre centre, a shopping centre, a business centre, and 
all traffic converges upon these unique spots. The flat 5-cent 
fare encouraged this. The zone fare has the opposite influence. 
It tends to decentralisation. As soon as it costs more than 5 cents 
to reach what is wanted, the time has arrived when that which 
is wanted must move and disperse. This is curiously illustrated 
in Rhode Island (U.S.A.). Providence, the capital of the state, 
contained the theatres, the dance halls, the cinematographs, the 
stores for the district round. Whether a person lived in 
Providence, or in the neighbouring townships, 5 cents carried 
him to these resorts. Then came the zone scheme and Pawtucket 
and Olneyville set up their own shops and shows. It was useless 
for the big stores to proclaim the extra cheapness of their wares, 
the housewife had discovered that the car fare had to be added. 
It also had to be added to the price of a seat at an entertain- 
ment. There was an economic disturbance. It is an educative 
contrast to survey the big American city and London. London 
is a place of submerged towns, but though they are submerged 
they are not lost. Kensington, Brixton, Lewisham have their 
local life and institutions still intact. They remain more than 
mere names. They are tenacious of their independent existence. 
The differential fare has been their safeguard and prevented West- 
minster, for all its magnificence, entirely obliterating them. The 
local service can be just as good in many respects and the local 
service is cheaper. 

Remedies of strange sorts have been canvassed in America to 
preserve the 5-cent fare which has been the foundation of their 
city building and to which all their habits have been adjusted. 
In Rhode Island it was even suggested that the central stores and 
other interests of Providence could afford to be taxed to subsidise 
the transport agency to maintain the flat fare upon which they 
lived. Or the whole of the real estate served by the transport 
agency might be taxed for the purpose. Another suggestion was 
the levying of a subscription upon all car riders or upon all 
members of the population for the privilege of using the city trans- 
port agencies. Unless the passenger showed his community badge 
the 5-cent fare would not be available for him, but instead a penal 
fare whatever his ride. All these devices so far fail, but there 
is a device of a similar sort used in England but with opposite 
intentions, the workmen’s return fare. This cheap return fare 
constitutes a class privilege and is in reality a subsidy to wages. 
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It seems a commonplace that the fares system has a decisive 
influence upon the growth, density and distribution of the popula- 
tion. Owing to the impossibility of urban fares being high and 
restrictive from the very nature of things, it is thought that the 
influence is exaggerated. There is certainly no material evidence 
which would favourably support any particular theory of fares 
where all are cheap. It is said that the flat fare prevents conges- 
tion of the population on an urban site, but are American cities any 
less congested than English cities? Boston (Mass.) and Birming- 
ham are alike in density of population, so are Cleveland (O.) and 
Sheffield. Brooklyn matches Manchester, Manhattan equals 
Bethnal Green or Shoreditch, Southwark or Stepney. There is 
nothing to choose. The city of Paris proper, which, almost 
unique among European cities, has a flat fare, is the most con- 
gested of all. The density of the traffic is closely related to the 
density of the population, and the overcrowding of the railways 
in the East End of London might fittingly be blamed on the local 
authorities tolerating congestion. One fact testifies to the sound- 
ness of the general scheme of fares prevalent throughout London. 
The successive census returns show that there is a shift of the 
population outward. The congested central boroughs are being 
relieved by new colonies springing up on the fringe. No better 
testimonial to a fares scheme could be desired than this. 

From a public point of view the most significant measure of 
success attaching to a scheme of fares is the enlargement of the 
habit of travel. Freedom of movement is the essential condition 
of healthy urban life. In New York and in London this is 
assured, as the figures given in the opening paragraphs indicate. 
Every citizen—man, woman or child—travels on the average over 
400 times in the year. Take a typical household of five—father, 
mother, three or two children and a maid—the household travels 
collectively over 2000 times. Twice a day for the full 309 work- 
ing days of the year amounts to 618 journeys, and the five accom- 
plish more than three times that number. It is hard to realise 
what a vast accomplishment it is. The mere time consumed 
must be a goodly slice of life. And all those journeys have to be 
paid for. They represent for London a sum of more than 16l. 
out of the family income, four weeks’ pay for a workman, or 
almost 10s. in the pound on the rateable value of his house. Yet 
it is cheap. All this movement is unquestionably a public ser- 
vice, and upon its continuance depends local, social and industrial 
activity. Free movement results in a growing sense of solidarity. 
An amorphous mass like London discovers at whiles glimmerings 
of a conception of unity, and the knowledge grows. 

In conclusion, while there would appear to be a favourable 
balance of argument for the differential fare, sufficient has been 
3172 
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said to show that there can be no dogmatism about a theory of 
fares. There is certainly not one fare scheme adapted to all 
urban conditions. The information used for this article was 
collected in the study of the specific problem of fares for London, 
and it is hoped that it may lead to the right scheme of fares 
being adopted. Similar studies would: lead to similar right solu- 
tions for other cities, and this article sketches a line or lines 
of approach to the problem. The final answer must turn upon 
many factors difficult to evaluate. There is an historical back- 
ground to weigh up. There are topographical features to be met. 
There is the mental attitude of the people to be reckoned with. 
Therefore, a nicely calculated conclusion on economic and statisti- 
cal grounds may not be crudely foisted on a city. It is on the un- 
arithmetical grounds that New York and London have the one 
a flat and the other a differential scheme of fares. The compari- 
son of the two has not shown one to be right, the other to be 
wrong. It has served to illuminate the difference so that both are 
better understood. At least, that is the object of this article, and 
it is written with the hope that the passenger wants to under- 
stand a question which affects his daily life. And, after all, 
London was cheaper than New York. The war-storm, which was 
fiercer in London and more sorely tried the organisation and fabric 
of transport, was better weathered, and London will still be 
cheaper than New York. In this one rests content. 


ASHFIELD. 








CARLYLE’S UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
TO MISS WILSON* 







II 





THESE letters were apparently written between 1837 and 1843. 
Only one of them is dated. 

Jane Carlyle occasionally refers to the same subject as her 
husband; when this occurs the two letters are given together. 
The temptation to quote Leigh Hunt’s poem on Jane Carlyle 
has proved irresistible. 









Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in. 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary,’ say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add 
Jenny kissed me. 











KATHARINE BATHURST. 












Chelsea, Tuesday. 
Deak Miss WILson,—You are very good to let me have my 
own crabbed way! We will come to you on Friday about 8— 
very thankful to do that. 
This hot weather is ruining me. 
Yours always truly 
T. CARLYLE. 















Please also to tell the hour. 
My pear Miss WiLson,—Before we proceed another step— 
before I can give the slightest countenance to my Husband’s 
engagement for Friday—will you tell me one thing—Have you 
asked, or do you mean to ask, the Maurices? If so it is all up! 
For I would not for a hundred guineas after the note I wrote 
1 To these letters of Thomas Carlyle are added several by his wife, Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, also written to Miss Wilson. 
The quotation from Carlyle’s Reminiscences (C. E. Norton, pub. 1887) given in 
the May number of this Review must be cancelled. It refers to Christopher North 
(Musty Crusty Christopher) and not to Miss Wilson’s brother Thomas. I have since 


learnt that Miss Wilson and her brother Thomas did not make Carlyle’s acquaintance 
till about 1836. 
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to them even yesterday, at his desire ; declaring him on soul and 
conscience to be altogether sick—altogether incapable—of any- 
thing but going to the Isle of Wight—that they should meet us 
with you, on one of the identical three days they offered us for 
making an engagement to dine at Guy’s that we might trans- 
act an introduction to certain Derwent Coleridge’s. 

How this so recent fact escaped the man’s memory at the 
moment—only recurred to it ‘on the way home ’—I cannot 
imagine, unless indeed you had previously turned his head. He is 
like to turn mine with his agreeable eccentricities. 

Ever yours truly, 
JANE CARLYLE. 


Dear Miss WiLson,—My wife, ill of cold, yet getting better, 
requests me to answer for her. She cannot come; but I will, 
with pleasure ;—we will say, on Wednesday, at the hour you 
mention. 

I have finished my article on Chartism; no Tory dare print 
it, no Radical shall; so it is coming out as a separate affair ; you 
shall have the pleasure of condemning it in a week or two. 

There is unfortunately no Birger in this house. I send you 
Wallenstein : all Schiller is here,.and much at your service. Tell 
I reckon his best piece ; but I hope you will read both the best 
-and the second best. There is no Tale that I know of translated 
by Hayward! Which Tale can you mean? There is a ‘ Tale 
of all Tales,’ by Goethe, translated in these Miscellanies of mine, 
not by Hayward! 

Ever faithfully yours, 
T. CARLYLE. 


My pDEAR Miss WIxson,—It is a long time since I had the 
pleasure of showing you a lion. Would you and your Brother 
like to take a look at Capt. Mackenzie who played such a notable 
part in the Afghanistan (unspellable) massacre? He is a rather 
interesting man in his way—and his pretty little deaf wife is also 
not without interest—of a sort. They are coming to us on Thurs- 
day evening and if you would come! pray do! it is so long that 
I have seen so little of you, and you are never bad company [as 
my Husband might say, who always gives his highest praise in 
negatives]. Mr. Wilson promised me a visit which he has not 
yet performed ; so on him I have a sort of reasonable claim. 

My cold is so far better that I can come down to breakfast, and 
even creep out a little on days when the sun takes a notion of 
shining—but I am not yet up to so long a way as to Eccleston 
Street. Ever truly yours, 

Tuesday. JANE CARLYLE. 
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Yes, dear Miss Wilson—for a wonder !—such is the power of 
wit over certain minds! a mere ‘ Will you give us the pleasure 
of your company’ etc. etc. according to the usual formula would 
I am sure under the actual circumstances have failed to rouse him 
out. But your note made him laugh, thro’ all his dismals, and 
he said yes, as the French shoemaker made his little shoe ‘in 
a moment of enthusiasm’! I wish to heaven you would write 
him a little note every day, or that he saw you every day; for 
I have observed that he is always more reasonable for at least a 
few hours after ! Faithfully yours, 

Thursday morning. JANE W. CARLYLE. 


My DEAR Miss WIiLson,—He cannot go to you after all !—I 
knew he did wrong in engaging himself : seeing that he was really 
ill at present, beyond the usual point. Ever since the last Jury 
business a sort of feverish sickness has been increasing on him 
till now since yesterday afternoon it is unmistakable Influenza. 
He has had some medicine this morning, and is resigned to be 
nursed, and my maid says ‘he will be a vast the better for it ’— 
meaning I suppose a reasonable enough thing, viz. that now 
his sickness has reached a climax it will speedily take itself away 
—I hope so. 

I am so sorry we have hurtled your party in this way—but 
you will lay the blame on: Destiny not on us, and we, poor miser- 
ables cannot help it. 

Ever most truly yours, 

Thursday morning. JANE CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, Friday. 
Dear Miss Witson,—This evening at half-past eight or nine 
I will with great pleasure join you, and stay till you put me 
away. Dinner, alas! is beyond my faculty: to-morrow I am 
engaged to old Cary Dante; and two days together would entirely 
kill me! What would become of you then? You would have 
to deplore a lost Brother, not guilty towards you but unfortunate, 


with many tears ! Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, Friday. 

My pear Miss Wiison,—Half an hour ago I consigned to 
the Post Office a Note, which will reach you, which will explain 
my misfortunes, inabilities and woes! If I by any means can, 
I will come up for a cup of tea, and a sight of you all on Saturday 
evening : but, alas, the Note will shew that I am ‘a ruined man’ 
—for the present ! 

Here is a China Question Pamphlet ; they say it is by Taylor. 
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No fear of Burns—except indeed as the whole matter seems 
anutterably fearful, or indeed desperate and beyond fear. 
Yours ever, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, Friday Evening. 
Dear Miss WILson,—We shall certainly be with you on Mon- 
day night, if nothing sinister intervenes ;—and bring plenty of 
melancholy humour with us, at least I shall. 
Yours always, 
BUGABOO. 


Chelsea, Saturday. 
My DEAR Miss Witson,—I have got a miserable cold, which 
keeps me close prisoner in the house—shedding rivers of tears! 
It is one of the meanest diseases that afflicts poor humanity. 
The first day I get out, I hope to see you. Present my kind 
remembrances to Miss Fenwick, whom I will suppose to have 

safely arrived. 
Believe me always, 
Yours with great esteem, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, Saturday. 

Alas, dear Miss Wilson, ‘on Wednesday evening’ at 
8 o’clock, I embark at Downe’s Wharf for the River Tyne! 

Our celestial house does not turn out to be so cheap as was 
at first said; and clouds arise, cloud on cloud, of which, in the 
dim tardy way of correspondence, there seems to be no ending : 
wherefore I am off in person; to see with my eyes, and arrange 
yonder ; leaving my wife in the interim, whom I am to instruct 
how to arrange here prior to shutting-up! I hope you pity me. 
No ‘enraged musician’ was ever worse off—I have a thousand 
things to do; but it will disappoint me much, if I do not still 
contrive to see you for a minute, and say Farewell, otherwise 
than on paper. 

My wife did not stay for the comic portion of the business, 
that night, with Rachel. 

Ah me,—‘ comedy’ ? It is past laughing at ;—and yet is not 
worth crying for. 

Yours with ineffaceable remembrance, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Templand, Thornhill, 
Dumfries, 
Friday. 
My pear Miss Witson,—A letter from me at this date, on a 
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sheet of card paper, and only twopence to pay for it may well 
fill you with a certain degree of astonishment. 

The truth is I have received notice of a frank to London 
and of the arrival of three visitors within the same five minutes 
and this is a sort of compromise between the desired and the 
possible. 

To write without a frank in the demoralised condition which 
has been my general condition since I came hither, has seemed 
to me heretofore too strong a measure to venture on—only to be 
thought of under the increasing pressure of desire to know what 
you are doing, and if you ever think of poor me. My Husband 
I am sure you think of, for besides his superior merit you have 
his books and his? likeness to refresh your memory. 

Mrs. Sterling has written to me, but she tells me only of her 
own family, and Darwin also has written but he confines himself 
simply to his own ennui—of you I have not heard a word. Now, 
then, is the time to show yourself generous, to write me a long 
letter, and convince me that Reason has not fled out of the 
world (?) after Justice—an idea one is apt (to) fall into in this 
region, where the stupidity transcends belief. 

The scenery however is enchanting for those who have eyes to 
see (mine are dim if not quite blind) and the roses so plentiful that 
I use them as penwipers. God bless you, remember (me) most 
kindly to your brother. 

My Husband may write his compliments in his own hand; 
mine is growing illegible. 

Affectionately yours, 
JANE CARLYLE. 


In great pressure of Proofsheets and other rubbish I do write 
‘compliments’ ; sorry that I have no time or means to write 
more. I am not well to-day, or any day of late. The weather is 
not dusty; no, moisture enough! The people are dull as ditch- 
water,—and will not leave me alone, which is the sole blessing 
one craves of them. I think of moving over into the still deeper 
solitudes of Annandale, and trying it there. It was with silent 
fields or even moor, with woods and running brooks, not with 
human blockheads that I wanted to keep company. Pity me, and 
remember me. 

Ever yours, 
T.C. 


My pEAR Miss WILson,—By my partiality for honey there 
‘hangs a tale’ which made your offer extremely amusing to me 
as well as agreeable. My Husband too loves it—not perhaps with 
the emphasis that old Mrs. Siddons ‘ loved dumpling’ but with 


?Here occurs an illegible word. 
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a*genuine esteem which shows itself in eating of it when set 
before him. 

Thus then, we are in a condition to be benefited by a little 
of what you pleasantly call your superfiuity, thereby disclaiming 
thanks for your generosity which the philosophic mind must never- 
theless insist on rendering—as a sense of superfluity always pre- 
supposes generosity—illiberal people never finding that they have 
too much of anything. 

I made out my theatrical adventure last night and saw 
Macbeth operatised according to the rules of modern art—saddest 
of ‘ realised ideals’ that I have had for a long time! 

Ever truly yours, 
JANE CARLYLE. 


My DEAR Miss Winson,—On my return to London I had 
bloomed up into the finest health; so that ‘My heart became 
dilated ’ and I indulged in all sorts of imprudences—among the 
rest drove out one day in white muslin, in honour of October sun- 
shine. Accordingly I have realised a pretty cold which has kept 
me in a stream of tears for the last three days and recalled me 
to a proper sense of my years and infirmities. To-day however I 
am sufficiently recovered to be laying plans for the future, tho’ 
not quite well enough to urge one in which you are concerned, 
with all the empressement I could wish, by proposing it in person. 
Will you and your Brother execute your kind purpose towards 
us on Saturday evening. Mrs. Jameson is to spend that day with 
us and so you will see her, if you come, in the manner in which 
you wished to see her—‘ accidentally.’ She will go away early-- 
soon after nine perhaps—being as she says in her note a ‘ woman ° 
husbandless—coachless and even gigless—depending altogether on 
fates Destinies and such branches of learning. 

Really she is among the best of the Celebrities and if you will 
consent to meet her three times you will get to like her exceed- 
ingly, the first time she is disagreeable, the second tolerable, and 
the third charming. 

My whole manuai industry in Scotland was working a reticule 
for you, which has turned out so ugly that I am sure you will 
do, what I have been on the point of doing, but was withheld 
by my Scotch horror of wilful waste, throw it in the fire. 

Ever truly yours, 
J. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, 7 January, 1843. 
Dear Miss Wiison,—Thanks, hearty tho’ in the utmost 
hurry, for your good kind Note of yesterday. How happy for 
me too, were I on the Malvern Hills, with the green earth under 
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me, the eternal sky over me, and God’s silence round me, that 
I might consider deeply of many things! Instead of Belial’s 
Tumult, in which one can consider nothing! Ballad singers, 
without food for the last three weeks, bray under my windows; 
an enchanted young lady drums her hapless piano to no purpose 
on the other side of the wall,—an emblem to me of a whole world 
enchanted ; possessed by Falsities—(Devils as they used to be 
called) ; following merely one another and the Devil! Truly one 
had need to be a ‘man of genius’ to do anything considerable 
here. 

Yesterday I straightway despatched your order to the Book- 
sellers ; explaining it, as I hope, to the meanest capacity. On the 
first Monday of every month, what is called ‘Magazine Monday’ 
any London Bookseller can with perfect ease do such a feat as 
you require: but these people of mine, ‘Chapman and Hall, 
188 Strand’ have superior facilities for conveyance ; and probably 
can manage directly what you want. I impressed upon them 
your probably speedy return to town,—which I myself wanted 
to believe. I sent them a cover with your address, in which they 
were to announce to you what they had found it possible to do; 
and where the Book, if any Book, was to be inquired for in 
Wor’ster or Malvern. 

There is little doubt but it will be all right. 

John Sterling has alarmed us all by a new hemorrhage,—rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel, brought on by most imprudent useless over- 
working of himself ; ‘ lifting of tables’ they say, ‘to save servants 
trouble’ ! He lies very weak, but happily thought out of danger 
for the present ; and will have to lie, the Doctor says, for at least 
a month to come. 

Well; I think you had better come back to town now, Belial’s 
tumult tho’ it be! My Wife, who is pretty well for her, sends 
you and Mr. Wilson many salutations along with me. ‘ May 
the worst of our years be past’ : that used to be poor Edward 
Irving’s toast. 

Ulysses says to his men ‘ Endure, O friends,’—and all sea- 
captains and effectual persons still say ‘Bear a hand, be alive 
there!’ 

I remain, dear Miss Wilson, in hope to see you soon, 

Yours ever truly (in endless haste !), 
T. CARLYLE. 


. . ° 
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THE HOUSEWIFE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


‘My dear, rums is ris, and sugars is fell,’ writes Pamela 
FitzGerald in 1820 to her friend Miss Eden in a delightful series 
of letters not long since published. ‘Sugars is fell’! With what 
joy has such intelligence only recently been hailed by the harassed 
housewife of a century later. ‘Ris’ is a condition of things 
with which of late years we have become so much more familiar. 
Among the domestic anxieties and problems of these latter days 
some of us may have found time to wonder how our great-grand- 
mothers fared in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, in a 
country not much less exhausted, we may imagine, by the 
Napoleonic wars than the Great War has left it to-day. True, 
that a hundred years ago England was a much more self-sufficing 
country with a comparatively small population, but, none the less, 
with French supplies cut off for so long, and the heavy taxation 
which is the aftermath of war it was inevitable that even so late 
as the ’twenties, there was still a real scarcity of certain essentials 
—not least of money. There was no doubt a large class of people, 
as there is at all times, war or no war, who could afford what they 
themselves would have called the ‘ satisfaction of their palates and 
the elegance of their tables’ without inconvenience. Of such 
certainly was not Pamela FitzGerald, who, light-hearted as she 
was in those girlish days, keeping house with her Aunt at Thames 
Ditton, before marriage on small means and a large young family 
had taught her the grimmer side of poverty and dimmed 
something of her radiance, had yet to practise the virtue of 
economy. 

During the French wars the majority of people, especially 
those with a fixed income, had, as now, been obliged to reduce 
their expenses. We read of families giving up their town houses 
and temporarily retiring to comparatively modest residences in 
the suburbs. When we consider the charming Queen Anne and 
Early Georgian houses with their flagged paths and walled gardens 
and wrought-iron gates at Richmond, Roehampton and the neigh- 
bourhood, which are now, those that survive, so eagerly sought 
after and so rarely attainable, we cannot perhaps feel the com- 
passion we should for the victims of this particular hardship. One 
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lady congratulates herself that, in spite of having had to remove 
in 1802 from her mansion in Newman Street to the neighbour- 
hood of Putney and reduce her household to a footman, a coach- 
man and three maids, ‘the place in Society could still be main- 
tained.’ Poverty is at all times a comparative term. Charles 
Lamb, writing in 1796, considered that he and his father and 
an old maidservant should live comfortably on 130/. a year. ‘If 
not,’ he says, ‘ we ought to burn by fire.’ Retiring in 1826 on 
a pension of 4411. with a provision for poor Mary after his death, 
he felt himself rich indeed, and rejoices no less in his freedom 
after thirty-three years’ slavery to an office desk, ‘sitting in my 
own room at eleven o'clock, the finest of all April mornings,’ than 
in his accession to fortune. ‘It was like passing from life into 
Eternity’ he exclaims with that touching joyousness that must 
win the love and sympathy of all ages, while his writing endures. 

During and immediately after the wars there appears to have 
been some attempt at rationing, similar to our own experience, 
owing to the scarcity of wheat and the inferior quality of much 
that was grown upon reclaimed fen-land. An Order of Privy 
Council requested people to eat bread made of rye, and one 
quartern loaf was the maximum allowance a week for each person. 
By the passing of the Brown Bread Act, wheaten bread or new 
bread of any kind was forbidden to be sold. An old receipt for 
‘Standard Wheaten Bread’ dated 1821 reminds us that six years 
after the Battle of Waterloo our forbears were still exposed to 
what the more degenerate among us regarded as one of the minor 
hardships of the war. 

‘The flour shall weigh three-fourth parts of the wheat from 
whence it was made, without any mixture or addition’ and we 
are assured that ‘if the flour is properly ground and the bread 
well made it will be of a yellowish cast or tint and far more 
nourishing than any bread that can be devised.’ Don’t we know 
it—have not our digestions rebelled against it? In this way it 
seems that 44 lb. of bread could be made for 1s. 1d. The reader 
is advised that the same weight of bread may be bought at the 
baker’s for 10}d., but that it will not be so agreeable ta the taste, 
nor so nutritious, as it will certainly contain a large portion of 
potatoes. This prejudice against the mixing of potatoes with 
the flour, a process which was greatly encouraged in our own time, 
may perhaps be explained by a footnote attached to the receipt. 
The author had himself seen, as he declares in capital letters, the 
men kneading the dough with their feet. To those who have 
not seen the process in the Italian Vineyards, ‘Treading the 
Winepress ’ has a poetical significance, and at that, those of us 
who have, will gladly leave it, but we sympathise with the 
gentleman who preferred home-made bread. 
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‘That economy in living was held to be a virtue of great price 
among ordinary people, is evident from the cookery books of this 
period in which the young housewife is overwhelmed with advice 
of @ moral as well as of a practical nature. She is implored to 
make ‘a reserve of property against the day of decrepitude,’ and 
the future miseries of a wasted patrimony are painted in truly 
awful colours. Indeed, old age is dwelt upon to an extent which 
can hardly have been encouraging to the young bride, who is 
assured with perfect and depressing truth that in old age she will 
want chiefly those comforts which only money can procure: ‘a 
comfortable house, a warm fire, delicate living, and a little share 
of authority, which in the last stage of life is exceedingly sooth- 
ing and acceptable.’ These are truisms which it is always profit- 
less to bestow upon the young, but with flour so scarce and wheat 
at 90s. a quarter the most prosperous housekeeper could hardly 
afford to ignore the golden rule of thrift. 

Two well-worn books which lie before me as I write—The 
Cook’s Oracle and The Housekeeper’s Oracle, published in 
1821-22—are compiled by the same authority, a well-known 
physician, Dr. Kitchener. This gentleman was evidently a 
strong Evangelical, and he combines many chapters of really 
practical instruction with a vast amount of moral advice culled 
from his favourite authors, clerical and otherwise. In fact, he 
seizes this opportunity, as it were, to mount the pulpit and exhort 
his readers at as great a length as those black-gowned parsons to 
whom, no doubt, he submitted himself on Sundays in one of the 
then fashionable churches built by Wren. Nevertheless, these 
books had a wide circulation, for they contain, as we have said, 
much valuable information. 

Though the young housewife might be depressed at the 
gloomy prospect before her if she became a spendthrift, she may 
well have laid to heart the advantages of paying ready money and 
found the different tables of expenses and seasons in what is called 
the Epicure’s Calendar extremely useful. 

If wheat and certain other things were dear, meat, to our 
ideas, was extraordinarily cheap. Money has depreciated but 
none the less it is surprising to find the best part of beef sold at 
9d. per lb., while the brisket only cost 6d. A leg or loin of mutton 
could be had for 8d. per lb., the neck or shoulder for 7d., and the 
scrag end for 5d. The best part of veal on the other hand would 
fetch 1ld. The price of poultry naturally changed with the 
seasons and is dear ‘when the town is fullest.’ Fresh fish was 
still a difficulty, owing to the lack of means of transport, and a 
great clamour is made that there should be a free fish market at 
Westminster as well as at Billingsgate. Also that the fishermen 
may come up with their cargo immediately to market, so that the 
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price may be regulated by the quantity and bring fish other. than 
sprats and herrings within reach of the poor. 

The Oracle goes on to quote the annual housekeeping expenses 
in 1821 of a family consisting of two or three in the Parlour, two 
maids and a man-servant, who have a dinner party once a month, 
‘ where there is always plenty of good provisions, but no affectation 
of Profusion.’ 


Meat ai 

Fish and poultry 

Bread oe 
Butter and cheese 

Milk ... i sil 
Vegetables and fruit ... 
Tea, coffee and sugar ... 
Table ale ... 

Washing 

Coals ee 
Candles and soap 


Sundries and forgets ... 


Hh 
8leS|sesyexckeman 


This is instructive as giving some idea of the relative prices 
of the necessities of life at the time, and we may hope that the 
‘Sundries and Forgets’ covered a few of those little luxuries 
which, without ‘affectation of profusion,’ the monthly dinner- 
party might yet demand. 

Poultry may have been comparatively dear, but fowls’ heads 
could be had for three a penny, and a dozen of them according to 
the Oracle would make a very good pie or soup. Goose and duck 
giblets could be used in the same manner, and if the soup is not 
thick enough, an ounce and a half of butter and a suitable amount 
of flour may be added. Also a glass of wine, a tablespoonful of 
mushroom catsup, and a little salt. If not yet sufficiently savoury, 
he suggests a pound o* beef or mutton, or the bone of a knuckle 
of veal with some nice savoury balls of duck stuffing. The 
following note is added : 


This is rather a family dish than a company one; the bones cannot be 
well picked without the help of Alive Pincers. Since Tom Coryat intro- 
duced forks a.p. 1642 it has not been the fashion to put pickers and stealers 
into the soup. 


‘And more’s the pity,’ we can hear the consumers of this par- 
ticular dish murmur inwardly when they find themselves sharing 
it perforce with ‘company,’ but it calls up a rather shocking 
picture of the family dinner-table. 
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The comparative cheapness of the materials may be gathered 
from the lavish amount used in this post-war period. We read 
of six eggs to be lightly added to a gravy soup without any sug- 
gestion that this is in direct defiance of the economy so piously 
preached in a previous chapter. In these days it is perhaps as 
well that we should not welcome so many rich materials crowded 
into one dish, for we certainly should find it difficult to pay for 
them. The worthy Oracle, though he seems to have had a large 
circulation in the upper classes, did not perhaps cater for those 
more wealthy or exalted people who, from travelling habitually 
on the Continent, had acquired a taste for French cookery : who 
hastened to Paris at the Peace of Amiens and in some cases had 
considerable difficulty in returning therefrom, and who rejoiced 
in the entry of the Allies into Paris in 1815, scarcely less for their 
own pleasure than for the Peace of Europe. Not for these was 
his characteristic note at the end of a series of English methods 
for making Omelettes etc. : 


They reckon 685 ways of dressing eggs in the French Kitchen: we hope 
our half-dozen receipts give sufficient variety for the English Kitchen. 


Nevertheless, he showed a ceriain grudging aspiration after what 
is recognised as the superiority of the French Cuisine. ‘ Made 
Dishes’ are contemptuously referred to as occupying a good deal 
of space, but all the same, an accomplished English lady has been 
invited to contribute a whole chapter on those ‘French Dishes’ 
which represent her experience in the effort to escape from cold 
meat. In these there is a general tendency to stew rather than 
to roast, and ragouts were specially favoured. 

Those who did not possess a French cook, nor one who had 
been highly trained, were probably wise in contenting themselves 
with the good old English cookery which some of us can yet 
remember in its later survivals in Victorian households and old- 
fashioned country inns. In more aristocratic circles the dinners 
were exceedingly elaborate, and our Oracle speaks with stern 
disapproval of the ‘multiplicity of Dishes which Luxury has 
made fashionable at the Tables of the Great, the Wealthy and the 
Ostentatious,’ and of ‘the vulgar custom of setting out a table 
with a parade of profusion to bribe the depravity of your guests’ 
palates when you desire the pleasure of their company.’ Real 
Hospitality with him meant good, solid, well-cooked food, and 
no nonsense about it; but though the proper-minded host may 
have congratulated himself upon the absence of vulgar profusion, 
we should probably consider that in the two courses under which 
the table groaned there was at least plenty. 

In 1790 one John Perkins, for many years Cook in the families 
of various noblemen, published in two volumes a most compre- 
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hensive guide to Cookery, known as The Ladies’ Library. Like 
most of its contemporaries, this book deals with all manner of 
domestic matters, from the preservation of the complexion to the 
arrangement of a dinner of ceremony ; from the feeding of chickens 
to the cutting of corns. Indeed, the alphabetical arrangement of 
this inclusive work is a little upsetting, when we find Fevers, 
Fish and Fleas treading hard upon one another in their claims 
upon our attention, and it is difficult at first sight to realise that 
they have really no connexion. That this guide to domestic 
knowledge was still in use in the first half of the nineteenth 
century would appear from the well-thumbed copy in my 
possession which was presented to Mary Griffiths in 1837 ‘in 
remembrance of her uniform attention to her late Mistress and 
the family.’ It is to be hoped that Mary Griffiths was one of 
those who hugged her chains, when she carried away this tried 
companion of her arduous service, to benefit some other mistress, 
or did she perhaps occasionally turn the pages and smile to herself 
over past bondage, in the dignity and probably still greater 
bondage of married life? Who shall say? All we know from the 
flyleaf is that she lived and cooked at Bath, and the West of 
England has always been a little behind the Metropolis in its 
fashions. Compiled at a date when we should expect the priva- 
tions of war to be pressing heavily upon the land, there is here, 
unlike the books of a later date, little reference to economy. 
There are dinners of two courses, and dinners of three courses, 
but the dishes recommended are, as a whole, lighter and more 
suggestive of French elegance than those of the Oracle. Mistress 
Margaret Dods’s famous Manual, which ran into six editions, 
but probably first appeared somewhere about 1830, does not 
differ greatly in the Menus from those of Mr. Perkins. She 
asserts that 

to the credit of the age, it may be remarked that modern fashion inclines 
more to a few dishes, well selected and elegantly disposed, than to that 
heterogeneous accumulation of good things with which notable British 
housewives used to conceal their table linen. . . . The culinary tastes of our 
polite neighbours [she adds] are imperceptibly undermining some points of 


our ancient national faith. At genteel tables, fat puddings, very rich cakes, 
and fat meat pies have lost ground. 


In fact, the French influence, evident in Mr. Perkins, is, in spite 
of the Oracle, in refined circles very predominant. She reminds 
the young housekeeper, however, that it is an important factor 
in housekeeping, and one essential to economy which should be 
observed in all ranks, that what remains over from one day’s enter- 
tainment should contribute to the elegance or plenty of the next 
day’s meals. Waste is quite against her principles, and she 
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wholly approves the numerous made dishes of the French Kitchen 
at which the pious Oracle is disposed to sneer. But though 
Mistress Dods may have no admiration for ‘ heterogeneous accumu- 
lation,’ the menu of the dinner which she considers essential for 
an ordinary entertainment may strike the modern reader as at 
least sufficient. 

It is understood [she says] that the first course shall consist of soups and 
fish, removed by boiled poultry, ham or tongue, roasts, stews etc., and of 
vegetables with a few made dishes, as ragouts, curries, hashes, cutlets, 
patties, in as great a variety as the number of dishes permits, as a white and 
a brown, or a clear and a stew soup. For the second course roasted poultry 
or game at the top and bottom, with dressed vegetables, omelettes, 
macaroni, jellies, creams, salads, preserved fruits, and all sorts of sweet 
things and pastry are employed. 


This, she thinks, ‘is a more sensible arrangement than three 
courses, which are attended with so much additional trouble both 
to the guests and servants.’ 

In the three-course dinners of the time, the third course would 
consist of game and sweets and vegetables dressed in the French 
manner, but whether the dinner was to be of two overwhelmingly 
heavy courses, or three rather lighter ones, it cannot be said that 
any guest need have gone hungry! The number of dishes which 
were allowed to stand on the table and grow cold before they were 
required, roast meats, poultry and puddings, must always present 
itself to our ideas as a serious disadvantage in the dinners of a 
hundred years ago. There are, of course, many directions about 
the arrangement of the table for these feasts, and to have the 
linen well covered seems to have been still the ambition of the 
hostess. A solid epergne with flowers real or artificial, or with 
a decorated salad, must occupy the centre. From this radiate at 
symmetrical distances among the standing dishes wine bottles 
in silver wine-vases, silver candelabra, water-bottles and sauce- 
boats. There are many instructions given in these books to the 
servants on the manner of setting the table and waiting, on the 
clearing of the cloth for dessert, and the handing of the wine, for 
these were the days when a gentleman invited a lady to drink a 
glass of wine with him, and much etiquette was necessarily 
observed in the matter. A regiment of men-servants was indeed 
required to convey such a vast array of dishes to the table and 
remove them again, so it was a convenient fashion that still 
survived that a guest should bring his own body-servant with him 
to stand behind his chair and assist in the waiting. The dinner- 
hour for ordinary people at this time was five o’clock, though we 
are told by one severe culinary authority that there were children 
of the largest growth who gave dinners at seven or eight o’clock. 
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Such hours were considered most unhealthful. They had the 
further disadvantage of driving out the supper, a meal still appre- 
ciated by the ladies for the variety of its little dishes. All the 
same, in 1820 six to seven o’clock was beginning to be the usual 
hour in the most fashionable circles. To be late was an offence 
not easily pardoned. Really good manners indeed demanded 
that the guests should arrive a quarter of an hour before the hour 
named. ‘The vital importance of punctuality in the affairs of 
the mouth ’ could not be sufficiently extolled. This was in direct 
contrast to the later Victorian age when no self-respecting guests 
would arrive until fifteen minutes after the hour for which they 
were invited. True, I can remember one house, and presumably 
there were others, where the cook’s feelings were considered before 
those of the guests, and the excellence of the dinner before the 
fashion of the time; where on the stroke of eight the company 
were marshalled relentlessly into the dining-room, and the most 
distinguished guest, if five minutes late, was obliged to enter alone 
with all the embarrassment of a schoolboy confounding himself 
in apologies, but at least he was not shut out. The Housekeeper’s 
Oracle quotes with the deepest respect a certain Colonel Bosville 
who had his street-door locked at five o’clock and the key laid on 
his dinner-table, and no guest who arrived after that hour was 
admitted. Unpunctuality is spoken of as one of ‘ the impertinent 
affectations of opulent upstarts and commercial Mushrooms,’ what 
we in fact should call the New Rich, of whom after any war there 
is usually a fine growth. 

But if the guest is handled sternly by the Oracle, the host does 
not escape. The polite methods of issuing invitations, of receiving 
company, of carving, etc., are duly noted, and he is reminded with 
perfect truth that to spend 10/. upon a dinner where only 5/. can 
be afforded is as great a breach of good manners as any lack of 
punctuality. So quaint and elaborate indeed are the instructions 
in these old cookery beoks upon manners and morals, no less than 
upon more practical matters, that it is a pity no self-respecting 
guest or host a century ago would have dreamt of reading them, 
any more than the young of a later generation read the prayers 
at the end of each chapter in that otherwise valued book—The 
Fairchild Family. 

The Servant Question, now the burning topic of the hour to 
every housekeeper, was certainly simpler for our great-grand- 
mothers, because there were plenty of servants and they were 
more or less satisfied with their conditions. They had ceased to 
be members of the family as in earlier times, but they had not yet 
had occasion to be conscious of their own value. Judging 
from the chapters devoted to their management, however, 
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it is obvious that their status was beginning to demand greater 
consideration. 

The most modest household of any gentility kept at least one 
man-servant as a matter of course, and his duties were all- 
embracing. Not only did he polish the mahogany table, clean 
the marble mantelpiece, wait at table, and perform all the other 
accepted duties of a footman, but when the family travelled he 
was responsible for taking the apartments and for all the details 
of their comfort. If his mistress travelled alone he kept her 
accounts and even, on occasion, if the waiting-maid were not avail- 
able, did her packing. We may sigh with envy at the possession 
of such a treasure, but it is not to be supposed that they always 
lived up to the high standard imposed upon them in a certain 
little green book which calls itself their Guide. They would have 
been hardly human had they done so, but we can imagine that, 
like’ Lady Sophia FitzGerald, in her niece’s spirited description, 
wher she discovered the terrible mortality among her rummer 
glasses, their mistresses must often have had occasion to be 
‘aghast.’ 

Wages were low but were gradually rising. In 1822 it was 
computed by the Oracle that a man-servant could not be main- 
tained for less than 60/. or 701. a year including tax, livery, board, 
etc., and to our ideas this seems little enough if he did one-half of 
what was expected of him. It was estimated that a maid-servant 
cost about 401. including her board and wages. In her Hints to 
Young Females Mrs. Taylor remarks that 
while some assert that they cannot afford to give high wages, others 
shrewdly maintain that they cannot afford to give low. Persons [she adds] 
who save 3l. or 41. a year in this way (on the wages) forget that nothing 
is gained on board and generally that a great deal more than an equivalent 
is lost by carelessness and want of skill. 


Mrs. Taylor was writing more than a century ago, when food was 
comparatively cheap and the wisdom of her advice is even more 
obvious to-day. But though wages were certainly not high, the 
custom of ‘ vails’ still survived and in a house where visitors were 
frequent, upon whom, by the way, they were a heavy tax, they 
added considerably to the servants’ emoluments. A caustic foot- 
note occurs on this subject in a chapter on entertaining. 

The money given to the footman at dinner parties should be divided 
between him and the cook. Only those object to their servants receiving 
these twelve-penny presents who never give a dinner to others. Such get a 
bellyful of meat and a skinfull of wine cheap enough at a shilling. 


A female servant at this time and up to a much later date was 
expected to buy her own tea and sugar, and one ‘ compassionate- 
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minded lady ’ contributes to the Oracle her estimate of what her 
annual expenses would come to as follows : 





£8. d. 
Half-a-pound of tea per month wy 810 0 
on sugar per week.. 
+t pails of shoes per annum cs aay 0 
2 pairs of black worsted stockings. na rv aia Ms 0 
2 pairs of white cotton sa oh otf #2 5 0 
2 Gowns ... . ie es ig 110 0 
6 aprons, 4 caotk, 2 wie: ash ae a ai 10 6 
6 caps... sen os ve oe 10 6 
A Bonnet, a Shawl or Cloak, Pattens, Ribands, 
Handkerchiefs, Pins, Needles, Threads, Thimbles, 
Scissors and other working tools, Stays, Stay-Tape 
and Buckrum ete. ... oes ‘ 20 0 
£9 8 0 


‘Besides these one has to make a shift and buy petticoats, 
pockets and many other articles.’ The prices are modest enough, 
as indeed are the poor girl’s requirements, but out of a wage of 
perhaps 12I/. the ‘experienced Housekeeper’ is certainly justified 
in asking how much she will have to place in the Savings Bank, 
for help in Sickness, when out of place, and for her support in 
Old Age, and she goes on to plead with some eloquence that Charity 
should certainly begin at home. , 

In the country, servants were still to a great extent hired at 
the Annual Mop or Hiring Fair, where blue ribbons denoted a 
housemaid and red ribbons a cook, but in towns life was more 
sophisticated and the manner of procuring servants did not differ 
greatly from our own except in one important particular, that the 
supply distinctly exceeded the demand. The young housekeeper, 
if she cannot hear of a suitable person either through a friend or 
through her butcher, baker, or milkman, is recommended to look 
in the daily papers or to advertise herself. Presumably, advertise- 
ments in the Morning Post were cheap in those days, for, in the 
one quoted, the advertiser gives her views upon the origin of sin 
and announces that the first lie uttered by the domestic of her 
many requirements will also be the last. In 1813 the Free 
Registry of the London Society for the encouragement of faithful 
female servants was instituted at No. 10 Hatton Garden, Holborn. 
The founders of this Institution were probably sound Evangelicals 
whose spirit, as we have said, pervaded some of the cookery books 
above quoted. No fee whatever was to be paid by servants, but 
no servant could have her name accepted if she had not lived at 
least two years in one situation, unless it were her first place. 
The Society, which was supported by subscribers, was intended to 
‘promote the Moral and Religious improvement of Servants and 
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to encourage them to abide as long as possible in the same service,’ 
which, it may be added, they had every reason for doing if they 
did not wish to starve. Certain rewards were offered and each 
subscriber of a guinea might recommend one Servant to receive 
a Bible or Testament on her completing her first year’s service. 
No doubt in a less complex age such a registry had a good chance 
of success in its own Evangelical circles, but there must have been 
many of the unregenerate, both employers and employed, who 
still preferred to take their chance through advertisements. 


The young Housekeeper is, moreover, earnestly enjoined by 
the Oracle to encourage ‘ that affectionate Confidence on one side 
and Fidelity on the other which are so necessary to the harmony 
of family Government.’ She is further reminded ‘that if her 
maids are to be treated with Christian kindness they must be given 
some time for their own sewing when all their work is done, to 
improve their minds in reading instructive books, and to amuse 
themselves with any innocent Recreation.’ At first sight the 
elaborate rules and systematic time-tables which are drawn up 
for the female servant’s guidance would seem to absorb the whole 
of her working day from 6 A.M., and the ‘ innocent recreation,’ 
when there was time for it, as recommended, would not perhaps 
greatly appeal to the modern devotee of the ‘ Movies.’ But it is 
to be hoped that the Mary or Ellen of that day contrived to find 
her own amusements, even though in ‘ well-governed families ’ 
she only had the liberty ‘every Sunday or every other Sunday at 
least ’ of going once to church. There were other little rewards 
which would have appealed to her more directly. The Benevolent 
Mistress would occasionally give 2s. 6d. or 3s. to her small 
household on a Saturday to buy some extra dainty for tea, and 
occasional visits of female relations were also to be permitted. 
Followers were entirely forbidden, and with so few outings the 
marvel is that matrimony was ever achieved. 

The cook was to be especially considered, a whole chapter is 
indeed devoted by the Oracle to her position, but not entirely it is 
to be feared from altruistic motives, for does not the dinner depend 
upon her humour? and for this reason she must as far as possible 
be kept in a good temper. It is difficult not to smile at the 
perpetual rivalry between the preacher and the epicure in the 
Oracle, in which not infrequently and quite properly, since it is a 
cookery book, the epicure triumphs. The whole art of managing 
servants to your own advantage is finally summed up as follows : 


Firstly : In making their situation so comfortable that they are convinced 
that they are better off with you than they can hope to be elsewhere. 
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Secondly : That they must strictly and diligently perform every part of 
their duty, if they hope to continue in your service. 

This accomplished, self-love will make them fear losing such a place, 
and gratitude will make them exert themselves to the utmost. 


The day had gone by when Mr. Pepys could beat his servant, 
a decayed merchant’s daughter, for running away while London 
was burning, but she might have preferred such treatment to the 
gentle and relentless tyranny of the Oracle’s Ideal Housewife. 


Rose M. BRADLEY. 
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WHEN THE RED STAG BELLS 


THERE is, I think, no creature around whom the halo of old 
romance clings more inseparably than it does around the wild 
red stag, who was accounted sacred to the sport of kings all down 
the centuries. Wherever seen, whether at home upon the track- 
less mountain-side, or in a semi-domesticated state among trees 
black with the smoke of cities, there is something about him 
that inevitably suggests the primeval wilderness, something that 
sets one’s pulses abeating as to an old tune, and gives rise to 
vague regrets for conditions that have passed, and with them 
so many of the wild races that once beautified our fauna. 

He has supplied the theme for poets and writers innumer- 
able, while the conventional artist, when painting a forest or 
mountain scene, almost invariably finds standing room for the 
red lord of the glen, who more often than not appears in gorgeous 
colour and elephantine proportions in some setting entirely foreign 
to his character. Thus the most ordinary schoolboy is familiar 
with the royal beast—upon paper—-though he has perhaps never 
set foot upon the heather, or even in imagination visited the places 
where the wild deer roam. But for that matter, so limited is 
the red stag’s range, confined as it is to the Highlands and the 
tors and sylvan glades of Somerset and Devon, that comparatively 
few people have much opportunity to make his personal 
acquaintance. 

If you are lucky enough to know him well, and have hunted 
him or studied him in his native haunts, probably many pictures 
will fill your mind at mention of his name. To some men it 
might recall long days among the northern glens and lochs with 
many an exciting stalk, fruitless or successful as _ the 
case may be, each of which was in itself an adventure 
and a lesson in woodcraft. In the minds of others it might 
awaken memories of soul-stirring gallops over the cream of 
Exmoor when early autumn days were mellow. And to a few 
it might suggest less thrilling but equally delightful hours spent 
beside forest drinking-pools or ofher spots favourable to quiet 
observation—hbours of keen enjoyment, infinitely more pleasur- 
able to look back upon than the acquisition of any trophy. 
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For my own part, I have spent a great deal of time—too much, 
perhaps, from one point of view—both in hunting and in observ- 
ing these beautiful and interesting creatures, and cannot agree 
with those who maintain that either pursuit unfits you for the 
other, or that in plain effect one cannot be a sportsman and 
a Nature-lover. Rather the contrary, I think, and can only 
regret that the two attributes are not inseparable. Love of a 
noble sport need not necessarily lessen one’s sympathies with 
the hunted, neither need the latter destroy one’s appreciation 
of the prowess and woodcraft displayed in their circumvention. 

It is true that to the more thoughtful or aesthetic type of 
sportsman stag-hunting never seems quite innocent of vandalism. 
The splendid animal is so much a feature of the forest or the 
mountain that one cannot hear his death-halloa without a sense 
of something lost to the wilds, a feeling akin to that which one 
experiences when some giant tree crashes to earth. 

And there is another chord to which the hunted deer appeals. 
I remember well a long run over the West Somerset hills one 
bright September afternoon, and its finish near Porlock Weir 
about sundown. It ended, as great runs often do, in the beaten 
stag swimming out to sea, and, though there was nothing un- 
common about the incident, the scene as it impressed itself upon 
my mind haunts me to this day. It occurred many years ago, 
but as I write every detail of the whole picture rises before my 
mind’s eye, startlingly vivid. I can still see the rugged hills, 
soft and delicately tinted as the mists enveloped them, the calm 
sea, @ full and soundless tide, the crimson light upon the water, 
and the centre figure of it all, the beautiful doomed creature 
swimming out towards the sunset. It was a sight one would not 
easily forget. 

Red deer are not loved by the agriculturist, and little wonder, 
for the havoc they work with the crops is appalling. A stag 
will destroy a cartload of turnips in a single night. It is not 
so much the quantity that he actually eats—that is comparatively 
little, and were he content to stop there few would complain. 
When, however, he has eaten his fill, he proceeds to stroll about 
the field pulling the roots and throwing them behind him, for 
‘sheer devilment.’ Hinds, while more voracious, are less de- 
structive, and having satisfied their hunger as a rule go quietly 
about their business elsewhere. Upon the best land the tillage 
is protected by a deer-fence, which, by the way, means iron 
netting stretched along the tops of hedgerows and gates. But 
this, of course, is costly, and the occupier of land which hardly 
pays for fencing sometimes suffers considerable loss. When 
boarding, as I often did, upon a farm near the quaint little village 
of Timberscombe, I once saw a stag and four hinds browsing con- 
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tentedly upon the young corn not a hundred yards from the house, 
in the warmth of an early summer afternoon. I was new to 
the district then, and, being not a little delighted at this my first 
glimpse of really wild deer at close quarters, without disturbing 
them I went straight to the farmer, fully expecting him to share 
my enthusiasm. That, to some extent, he certainly did, but 
the character of his excitement differed considerably from mine. 

That same farm afforded splendid opportunities for studying 
the deer. Situated as it was between several famous coverts 
and the sea, it lay full in the line of hunted stags pointing for 
the cliffs, while its windows overlooked the wooded slopes of 
Grabhurst upon the farther side of the Dunster water. Sitting 
in the garden as twilight fell, with a pair of good glasses one 
could see them come out upon the brow of the hill to feed or 
to look around. I have a very clear impression of one stag as 
I saw him at dusk, his shape just visible against the skyline, 
his antlers gleaming as the first moonbeams caught them. 

The farmer himself was a delightful character, one of the 
old school, a native of the moor, and a perfect example of the 
West-Countryman of the past century. From him I heard many 
curious tales of the humour, romance and tragedy of the West, 
which in their turn had been told to him in his youth beside 
lonely hearths by men whose headstones now are grey. He had 
a good deal to say upon woodcraft, too, for, true to his type, he 
was @ sportsman as a matter of course, and something of a 
naturalist. It was strange even then to hear him talk of the 
time when bitterns boomed over the Somerset marshes, when 
the great bustard was a regular visitor, and black-game were 
plentiful as partridges. 

There was nothing that he did not know about the deer, and 
many of his own experiences as related by him were remarkably 
interesting. I was also indebted to him for some useful hints 
upon the art of harbouring, and how to classify a deer by its 
slot, which seems magic to the uninitiated, but, like most forms 
of the black art, becomes wonderfully simple when its mysteries 
are explained. The country people, as I have since proved, hold 
the stags in ludicrous fear during the rutting season, and upon 
this point too the old man was full of anecdotes. With every 
allowance for inevitable embellishment he assured me that old 
wild stags at times really do make things lively for benighted way- 
farers, and that the innumerable yarns one hears to this effect 
are not entirely fictitious. He had seen some proof of it himself. 
One dark September night he was crossing a lonely valley not 
far from his home. The path being none too good he carried a 
lantern the better to pick his way. This he was doing in his 
own peculiarly stolid style when the apparition of two eyes glaring 
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at him from just outside the circle of light brought him to a stand- 
still. Understanding the situation, he set down the lantern and 
took to his heels just as a big stag emerged from the inky black- 
ness of the night, and charged the light full tilt. 

On another occasion, so the story goes, a workman when 
following a bridle-path near Hawkcombe Head one moonlight 
night was chased by a pugnacious stag, and driven to take refuge 
up a tree. And there he had to remain for hours, shivering upon 
his breezy perch, while the stag played sentry beneath him until 
at the approach of daylight the brute made off. ‘ Nobody 
believed a word of it,’ concluded my informant, ‘and I’m not 
sure I do now. But the fellow himself showed me the tree, and 
sure enough all around it the heath was trampled and cut up 
by a stag’s hoofs, so there may have been something in the tale.’ 

All this, one need hardly say, serves to cast an additional charm 
over the personality of the wild red stag, but it was a good many 
years before I was fortunate enough to get an actual glimpse of 
this side of his character. Then, by pure chance, I had an 
experience the memory of which still makes my pulses thrill when 
the bellow of a stag sounds through the woods, or when he breaks 
cover before me. 

Those who know Exmoor Forest will have some conception 
of its soft beauty on an autumn evening, when a faint pink flush 
still clouded the heather, even though the woods were ablaze with 
October splendour. The sun was dipping seawards, flooding the 
west-lying slopes with orange and gold. Above the storm- 
battered shoulder of Dunkery the ghost of a big moon floated, 
pale as a cloud, in the violet sky. Already the steep coombes 
were enveloped in purple shadow, and here the rosy after- 
sunset glow, which so long attends those who journey with the 
closing day, alone prevailed. 

With all its charm it is treacherous country to tackle when 
night is down, and, having wandered far from the beaten tracks, 
I was hurrying to gain the Porlock road while the light held 
good : but, on reaching a point where the stream which I was 
following entered a timbered gorge, the scenery became so 
delightful that I slackened pace the better to appreciate it. 

Beautiful beyond expression are the woods through which the 
Exmoor rivers glide from the moor. Perhaps some might love 
them best when buds are bursting, but to my mind their autumn 
dress is beyond compare. Over them is a wealth of colouring 
wonderful in variety and blend. Yellow, tan and copper, purple, 
magenta, gold and red are there, the dying glory of bracken, oak, 
birch, mountain-ash and spindle-berry. And twilight is an ideal 
time to see them, for, though the tints pale somewhat in the 
gloaming, it is in the hush of that mysterious hour between 
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sunset and moonrise that the wild creatures, which constitute 
half the charm of the forest, are most busy. 

My way lay along a quiet glade beside the water. Brown 
rabbits hopped across the path, pausing a moment to stare or 
stamp at the stranger, before pattering off with the twinkle of 
white scuts and a startled bump or two. Already owls were 
mewing, and shadowy woodcocks flittered about. Occasionally 
a sudden scurry upon the river-bank, followed by a ‘ plop,’ marked 
the hasty exit of a vole, startled at my approach. Now and again 
a trout rose in a circle of widening ripples that sent silver reflec- 
tions glinting across the dark water. Black game were coming in 
to roost, and I saw more than one glossy old cock gliding through 
the undergrowth like a snake. I was wondering how they manage 
to move so silently amongst the brittle ferns, when a sharp click, 
as of a hoof against a stone, intimated that larger game was afoot, 
and caused me to step quickly into the shadow of the nearest tree, 
and make myself as far as possible one with my surroundings. 

I had scarcely taken cover when across the path before me 
passed what at first glance I took for a pricket, but which, on 
getting a clearer sight of his head, I saw to be a stag in his fourth 
year. He was pointing for the river, but water did not appear 
to be the attraction. His eye was upon the opposite bank, and, 
following the direction of his gaze, I soon saw what he was after. 
A stag and hind were approaching, moving so silently over the 
mossy turf that I had heard no footfall. Pursuing one of the 
many deer-paths, they came on with the sure clean tread of their 
kind, stepped out from among the big trees, and took a line 
towards the water. 

The hind walked in front, but appeared to be driven rather 
than to lead, her subservient attitude suggesting that she had been 
thoroughly hammered into subjection. The stag was a magnifi- 
cent fellow, an ‘Imperial’ by his points, with noble carriage and 
a glorious head, to which his shaggy bearded throat lent additional 
grandeur. 

As the hind drew near, the young stag, who had come to a 
standstill in mid-stream, gave a little playful buck like a colt, 
waded to the farther bank, and pranced to meet her, utterly 
ignoring the presence of her temporary lord. The latter person- 
age, however, had something to say upon the matter. Butting 
the lady aside, he bounded forward, a hoarse roar rumbling in 
his throat, eyes blazing and antlers lowered for a deadly charge. 
I held my breath in anticipation of a duel; but not a bit of it! 
The young hopeful was evidently of opinion that ‘the paths of 
glory lead but to the grave.’ With one grunt of consternation 
he turned tail and fled ignominiously, cleared the twenty-foot 
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stream at a bound, and plunged into the thicket beyond as though 
shot from a catapult. 

The other never followed a yard. Anything in the nature of a 
precipitate retreat satisfied him, it seemed. He strode to the 
river, and, warning off the hind, drank fiercely. Then, having 
slaked his own thirst and thoroughly muddied the water, he 
splashed to land—on the near side this time—graciously allowing 
his mistress to drink if so desirous. 

There on the bank he stood, a king, his foot on his native soil, 
his noble head erect, the splendid antlers slightly tilted as he 
nosed the breeze. So near he was, one could see the rise and fall 
of his flanks as he breathed, the quiver of sensitive ear and nostril, 
and the strong fierce gleam of freedom and utter wildness in his 
clear brown eye. 

But the fury of the season was upon him, and not for two 
minutes on end could he remain tranquil. All of a sudden his 
head went down with a sweep, and, working each strong fore-hoof 
in turn, he ploughed the ground like an angry bull, throwing 
earth and stones behind him in showers, while the rage which 
boiled within him found expression in a volley of roars. 

It is a startling sound, that of a red deer belling. Little 
wonder that the country lads stir not far afield of a night when 
that fearsome roaring fills the woods. But to appreciate it fully 
one must hear it at close quarters when alone in the heart of the 
forest. Then it is something to be remembered. 

He quieted down at last, from sheer exhaustion apparently, and 
in the silence that followed the uproar one could hear the light 
rustle of falling leaves and boughs contracting in the cool of the 
evening. 

The stag had straightened up, still as a statue, eyes, nose alert, 
and ears set like trumpets to catch the first echo of a rival’s voice. 
In that tense moment, by curious chance, the branch against 
which I was leaning creaked slightly. The sound was faint 
enough, but it reached the keen ears of the monarch of the glade. 
He whirled on the instant and glared in my direction, while his 
twitching nostrils searched the air suspiciously. What he believed 
to have caused the sound one cannot say. Anyhow, he seemed to 
think it worth investigating, and, after standing rigid for a few 
moments, he started towards me at a swinging trot, tossing his 
head and sniffing. 

Not till long after did it occur to me that my position then was 
awkward. During that brief period of amorous frenzy, which 
occurs when leaves are reddening, an old stag, as I have said, is 
never to be depended upon if report be true, and this fellow, with 
the madness running riot in his veins, was exceedingly likely to 
be unpleasant. 
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I had noticed that the bark of the tree which screened me bore 
recent marks of a stag’s horns. They will often gore tree-trunks 
in the rutting season, for lack of a better butt. This trunk 
appeared to have come in for a liberal share of His Majesty’s 
temper, and I chuckled to think what a surprise he would get 
should he come with an idea to further horn practice. 

But it was not to be. In mid-stride he stopped dead, faced 
about, and stood nose to wind, giving short, angry snorts. For 
the moment I was completely mystified as to the cause of his 
agitation ; enlightenment was soon to follow, however. From 
away on the rough hillside came the raucous bellow of a rival stag, 
a master too, if the deep bass roar, which resounded down the 
coombe like the boom of a gun, was any criterion. 

At the sound the stag before me became as near mad as any- 
thing could be. Keeping ever an eye on the hind, lest she should 
slip him, he galloped up and down the glade in search of his enemy, 
hurling a savage challenge back upon the echoing woods with every 
bound. And bellowing defiance the stranger came on. The 
crashing brushwood and rattle of loose stones marked his course 
through the covert, and in a wonderfully short space of time he 
burst upon the scene. 

There were no preliminaries. Each champion meant business. 
They rushed at each other on sight, and closed without a pause. 

Memory retains no coherent picture of what might be termed 
the first round in the fight which ensued. There lingers just a 
medley of impressions, unforgettable in themselves, but too con- 
fused for description. They met, I know, with a clash of antlers 
which crimpled every nerve in my body, and I can almost hear 

the scythe-like sweep of the terrible points whenever an opening 
allowed either stag full head-swing, and in every such case recall 
with wonder the amazing nimbleness of the other fellow, who 
dodged what bade fair to be his coup de grace. Indeed, the in- 
credible activity which both displayed in feint and thrust, dodge 
and guard, was perhaps most marvellous of all to see, and one 
vivid impression lives of the two great beasts with brow-prongs 
locked, each throwing his whole weight into the effort to force the 
other back upon his haunches. 

At length they parted. As far as could be seen neither had 
scored a point. They backed off cautiously, and a momentary 
breathing space followed, during which each took stock of his 
opponent. Then down went both heads, and in they rushed again. 
I expected to see one of them go down, but both stood the shock. 
Then came a curious diversion. As though wearied of more 
orthodox methods, the stags reared simultaneously, like perform- 
ing bears, and commenced chopping viciously at each other with 
their fore feet. 
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Those great cloven hoofs, hard and sharp as flint, are no mean 
weapons. A single blow from one of them will split a hound’s 
skull as would an axe. In this case, however, they were of little 
avail. Now and again, indeed, came a heavy thud as some 
well-aimed punch went home; but, when they dropped to their 
natural level after two minutes’ furious bo <ing, honours continued 
easy. 

Down and at it again they went with the terrible horns, round 
and round in a tearing, scrambling, battering circle. The close 
deadly rattle of their antlers was like the ring of steel blades 
when two skilled fencers are at sword-play. Imagine it all as 
it appeared to me—the lonely glade, the wild river swirling past, 
the red glare of the dying sun lingering upon the far hill-tops, 
the two forest monarchs battling like demons, the purple twilight 
darkening over woods and valley—it was a picture to haunt one’s 
dreams for a lifetime. 

Matters had proceeded thus far when out of the corner of my 
eye I saw a spectre-like form steal from the shadow to my left. 
It approached stealthily, and I soon recognised the young stag 
who had made such an ignominious exit not long before. 

A comic side to the drama was developing, and it was impos- 
sible to watch the newcomer’s crafty tactics without an inclination 
to laugh. His every action suggested ‘ To the discreet belong the 
spoils.’ 

The two seniors were too intent upon their own grim work 
to notice what was happening, and the youngster did nothing to 
invite attention. He came on at a mincing walk. The hind took 
a few steps forward to meet him. They sniffed noses, and, in less 
time than it takes to tell, the pair were stealing off down the glade. 

The terrific duel came to an end at last. The lone stag was 
overthrown. I think he stumbled, and before he could recover 
his opponent had driven the advantage home. The long horns, 
with a sweeping stroke, ripped his flank and hurled him back- 
wards, and ere he could rise the cruel points had scored again 
and again. He struggled to his feet and backed away, fearfully 
gored but still battling every inch of ground until forced back 
into the brushwood, at which point the sounds suggested that 
the fight had degenerated into flight and savage pursuit. 

It would have been interesting to await the conqueror’s 
return, and witness his rage upon finding the fruits of victory 
fled. But night was closing in apace, and as some rough miles 
lay before me yet, I decided to rest content with what I had seen. 
Whether he followed up the fugitives and chased the precocious 
one into another county, or whether they made good their escape 
among the wooded coombes and glades are questions one would 
like to be able to answer. 

Dovuatas GORDON. 
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IN THE PARADISE OF THE ALGARVE 


We descended and entered the garden—the paradise of the Algarve; here 
our troubles and labours were to end; we were out of the wilderness; milk 
and honey, indeed, we did not expect in this land of promise, but we 
expected everything else.—Souruey’s Letters from Portugal, 1801. 


‘Goine to the Algarve?—Delightful—How I envy you! But, 
where, in the name of travel, is the Algarve? I never even heard 
of the place; and yet, I flatter myself I know the Continent as 
well as most people.’ 

This from an educated Briton. But geography, alas, is not 
one of John Bull’s strong points. Even our ‘small wars ’—bring- 
ing grist, as they do, to the map-makers—fail sadly in disseminat- 
ing a knowledge of the whereabouts of places. Did not a highly 
paid government official, and a University Graduate to boot, 
within the memory of man, suggest that the Military Chaplain at 
Capetown might take the afternoon service at Durban? And 
that was before flying became popular. Who then could be ex- 
pected to locate a portion of the globe so little frequented as the 
Algarve? 

In truth, this paradise, though fairly easy of access, cannot 
be classed—as yet, thank goodness—amongst the tourist-haunted 
spots of the world. Travel agencies ignore it : compilers of statis- 
tical works are content to describe it on the authority of visitors 
in medieval times: while even the ubiquitous Americans con- 
sistently give it the cold-shoulder. 

Nor has this corner of Europe ever become popular with its 
owners. Nay, so far as dwellers in other parts of Portugal are 
concerned—who, be it whispered, are no enthusiastic disciples of 
the gad-about-school—the Algarve remains, as of old, a terra in- 
cognita. The Briton, therefore, who essays to wander in this 
‘land of promise,’ in expectation of finding up-to-date hotels, 
French wines and cookery, golf-links, whiskies-and-soda, and all 
the bewildering paraphernalia of an advanced civilisation, will be 
rudely disillusioned. But, if the hotels are not palatial—nor 
always sweet—beds are clean, the food passable ; and if the ex- 
plorer be not too exigent, he may rough it for a week or two, very 
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profitably, in that remote corner of the Peninsula, known, up to 
within quite recent times, as ‘ The Kingdom of the Algarves.’ 

But how came the most southerly province of the ancient 
kingdom of Portugal to be thus designated? Some clue to this 
enigma is supplied by a curious Atlas, published in 1560, entitled 
(in Latin) ‘A brand-new, and very exact delineation of Portugal, 
which was formerly Lusitania, by Vernandus Alvarus Seccus’ ; 
provided with a dedication, wherein—amongst other piquant state- 
ments—we are told that ‘ From this land men endowed with sur- 
passing bravery and marked good fortune have gone forth into all 
parts of the world, and have subjected a large portion of Africa— 
have opened up and taken possession of innumerable islands 
whose names alone—and not even their names—were known 
before, and the most blessed land of Asia have they rendered 
tributary, &c.’ 

The learned author then goes on to inform his readers that 
‘Under Portugal, at the present time (1560), is included the king- 
dom of Algarbia.’ From other sources we learn that the ‘ King- 
dom of Arabia,’ or the Algarves, comprised, originally, all that 
portion of the Peninsula lying between Cape St. Vincent and 
Almeria in Spain, together with the opposite coast of Africa, in- 
cluding Ceuta and Tangier. After the expulsion of the Moors 
from the Peninsula, and the subsequent seizure of both Tangier 
and Ceuta by the Portuguese, their king—Alfonso the Fifth—by 
way of enhancing his own importance, one opines, took to him- 
self the title of ‘ King of the Algarves’ (in 1470). While King 
Emanuel—styled ‘The Fortunate,’ by way of exploiting the sur- 
prising achievements of his fellow-countrymen, improved on the 
above title, by adding ‘ Lord of the Conquest Navigation and Com- 
merce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, India, and Brazil, &c.,’ all of 
which was confirmed by a Bull of the Pope in 1502. 

* What an extraordinary title!’ the reader may exclaim. The 
‘ &c.,’ too, is delightful—it leaves so much to the imagination. 
But there it is, and I can assure the reader it is no mere nom-de- 
plume—the pseudonym of some popularity-hunting novelist : nor 
even pure and simple burlesque; but the official designation 
by which the Monarchs of the mighty kingdom of Portugal were 
wont to be distinguished amongst their fellow-potentates. And 
although this modest claim to sovereignty over half the universe 
has never been officially withdrawn, a tactful consideration for 
the feelings of less fortunate rulers, or a dawning sense of humour, 
inclined recent Kings of Portugal to rest content with an 
abbreviated version. Thus the late unfortunate Dom Carlos simply 
styled himself ‘ King of Portugal and the Algarves ’—as may be 
verified by anyone who cares to examine the Treaty of Alliance 
between Portugal and Great Britain, renewed at Windsor in 1904. 
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The historian Charnock, commenting on the origin of the title, 
observes—with British bluntness : 

Some States, whose power equalled not their arrogance, not being able 
to maintain their right to any dominion over the seas which washed the 
coasts of their own country, transferred their visionary rule to the most 
remote corners of the world. The King of Portugal, for instance, called 
himself .. . etc. 


Possibly, King Emanuel—who, by the by, never ventured 
beyond the precincts of his own puny kingdom—may have 
cherished the conviction that he was really ‘ Lord’ of half the 
known world. But it says little for the intelligence, or sense of 
humour, of his successors, that, in spite of the steady shrinkage 
of their ‘ World-Empire ’—through the lopping off of nearly all 
their far-eastern possessions by the Dutch—they still clung fondly 
to the long string of meaningless titles invented while the kingdom 
was at its zenith. 

Thus, as late as the year 1848, we find the Sovereigns of Por- 
tugal still cherishing the delusion that Providence had consigned 
half the universe to their care and keeping : witness the title of 
the Queen then reigning—‘ Her Most Faithful Majesty Donna 
Maria da Gloria, Joanna, Carlotta, Leopoldina, Isidora de Cruz, 
Francisca Xavier de Paula, Michaela, Gabriela, Luiza, Gonzala, 
Queen of Portugal and the Algarves, Lady of Guinea, and the 
Navigation, Conquest, and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia, &c.’ 

Sunday-school teachers of happy England may thank their 
stars that infants of British parentage are not as richly endowed 
with patronymics as the royal olive-branches of Portugal; or the 
recitation of the Catechism would prove a sad trial of patience. 
The teacher, for example, who put the question, ‘What is your 
name?’ to the Crown Prince of Portugal, in the year 1848, would 
have been favoured with the following recital : ‘The Most Serene 
Lord D. Peter of Alcantara, Maria, Fernando, Miguel, Rafael, 
Gabriel, Gonzaga, Xavier, Joao, Antonio, Leopoldo, Victor, Fran- 
cisco d’ Assis, Julio, Amalio de Saxe Cobourg Gotha, de Braganza 
e Bourbon.’ And so on, with all the six olive-branches of ‘ The 
Lady of Guinea, &c.’ 

Brevity is the soul of wit. Therefore the late ill-fated 
Monarch, Dom Carlos—by way of smoothing intercourse with his 
own family—lumped up all the titles of a certain Prince into 
the single word ‘ Etcetera.’ 

The derivation of the word ‘ Algarve ’ is thus further explained 
by learned men. ‘Gharb’ signifies the West, and according to 
different dialects it is written or pronounced Gharb, Harb, Warb, 
Erb, Erab, Europ, as different nations pronounce the letter V. 
The name, consequently, became general to the western extremi- 
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ties of every Continent. And the erudite in such matters go on 
to state that the Eastern nations, before navigating the Mediter- 
ranean and discovering countries lying to the westward, gave the 
name of Arabia, or Gharb, or Warb to that portion of Asia which 
bears the name to this day, and which was then the most western 
country. But, when the knowledge of geography was enlarged, 
the west of Africa and of Europe became so many Gharves; and 
so the name Gharb and all the Gharbs existing at this day signify 
the two sides of the Straits of Gibraltar. Some experts, on the 
other hand, derive the name from the Arabic equivalent for ‘ fruit- 
ful field.’ 

It would ill become a mere sailor to express any opinion on the 
disputed origin of the word Algarve. Suffice it to state that the 
first Monarchs of Portugal—on the principle of 


Conquering kings their titles take 
From the foes they captive make 


—on turning the Moors out of Portugal, very appropriately styled 
themselves ‘ King of Portugal and the Algarves.’ The retention 
of the title, however, long after Portugal had been expelled from 
the African portion of the Algarves, was a mere piece of kingly 
swagger, for which there was not the slightest justification. But 
sentiment, as Napoleon declared, rules the world. 

It must seem strange to people unacquainted with Portugal, 
and the whims of its rulers, that, in spite of the latter having 
exercised their lordship over the ‘Kingdom of the Algarves’ 
during several centuries, not one monarch (with the exception of 
King John the Second, who was carried into that ‘land of promise ’ 
very much against his will, and elected to die there) had deigned 
to plant his royal feet therein, for the space of five hundred years, 
until quite recent times. Such an oversight can hardly be excused 
on the plea of the immensity of the Kingdom of Portugal, the 
inaccessibility of its remoter parts, or the risks attaching to an 
excursion there. For, when it is remembered that the entire 
country, including the Algarves, measures but some three hundred 
and sixty odd miles in length, and one hundred in breadth, and 
that the capital of the Algarves is but little over a hundred miles 
distant from Lisbon, the journey, even before the invention of 
railways, could never have entailed any very serious strain on 
the nerves. There must be risks in any sort of travel—by land, 
sea, or air. But, risks or no risks, even curiosity, one would 
suppose, might have tempted the rulers of Portugal to become 
acquainted with their own people and country, apart from a sense 
of duty. 

The explanation of this enigma was revealed to me by a gentle- 
man of the Algarve. And let me preface his remarks by the 
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disclosure of another remarkable fact : namely, that even in this 
feverish age of exploration and map-making, when restless folk 
look into all the dark and insanitary corners of the earth, there 
are still some parts of Portugal so little visited as to encourage a 
belief amongst the ‘smart set’ of the Lusitanian metropolis in 
the existence, amidst these wilds, of a race of fierce and blood- 
thirsty savages. Not that this conviction finds expression in 
school text-books, or in statistical works : even gazetteers are tact- 
fully silent on the subject. For, statements so derogatory to the 
nation would hardly be tolerated in print. Of the existence of 
such a belief, however, there can be no doubt; and it helps to 
explain the reluctance of Lisbon folk to risk their skins in the 
attempt to become better acquainted with the outlying corners of 
their native land. 

‘Do you know,’ said my friend, ‘ that many people believe the 
Algarve to be inhabited by savages? For example, I know a young 
man living in Lisbon who, by the death of a relative, inherited 
@ property in the Algarve; but as he had no intention of living 
there, he expressed a desire of inspecting it with a view to sale. 
His friends, on hearing of this, begged him on no account to 
risk his life in this manner, assuring him that the natives of the 
Algarve were a really bad lot—robbers, murderers, and cut-throats, 
and that if he ventured amongst them he would assuredly get a 
knife stuck into him. Now,’ added my informant, ‘I had all this 
from the young man himself, and it will give you some idea of the 
ignorance of the Lisbon people about their own country.’ 

As regards the monarchs of Portugal ‘and the Algarves,’ it is 
common knowledge that their migrations have seldom extended 
beyond a few miles from the metropolis. With the exception, 
indeed, of John the Sixth, who fled to the Brazils in 1808—to 
escape an unsolicited visit from Junot with an army—none has 
displayed any feverish anxiety to stray beyond the limits of his 
own domains. An occasional visit to the family hunting-box at 
Villa Vicosa sufficed to smother any craving for pastures new that 
may have disturbed the royal mind. It was, doubtless, therefore, 
with a view to remove what might seem a reflection on the enter- 
prise of the Braganzas, that, in the summer of 1898, the popular 
and sportive monarch, Dom Carlos, took the momentous resolve 
of breaking with ancestral custom, and turning his royal eyes on 
the neglected Kingdom of the Algarves. 

No sooner was this epoch-making decision noised abroad, than 
this further fact leaked out : Dom Carlos was to be accompanied 
by his Consort, the beautiful and well-beloved Donna Amelia. 
And as the journey was to be essayed by sea a ship was 
requisitioned, and her internal economy so disposed as to enable 
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their Majesties to use it as a floating palace while in Algarvian 


waters. 


Naturally, some anxiety was felt as to the outcome of this bold 
venture. It was a far cry to the days of King John the Second 
in search of precedents; and as ‘The Perfect’ monarch had the 
misfortune to die in the Algarves, like any common mortal, 
King Carlos, if he believed in omens, might have regarded the 
circumstance as inauspicious. 

Happily, the jaunt proved an unqualified success. The 
Algarvians belied their traducers. Their behaviour was irre- 


proachable. 


Not a single member of the party was stabbed ; and 


if danger was incurred, it was of being killed with kindness. Their 
Majesties, on returning to Lisbon, declared they had had a really 
good time, and were quite prepared to face the music again. 

As for the ‘savages’ of the Algarves, their enthusiasm knew 
no bounds : one man, indeed, in exuberance of loyalty, subscribed 
a thousand pounds to the fund for the entertainment of the royal 
party. I do not mean to affirm that this loyal citizen plumped 
down one thousand golden sovereigns, for gold is seldom tendered 
as a medium of exchange in Portugal ; but his contribution, in the 
sadly depreciated paper currency of the realm, was of that face 
value ; and a very noble contribution too. 

My Algarvian friend went on to express the satisfaction his 
fellow-citizens derived from the sight of their king ; and especially 
from the discovery that Dom Carlos was a creature of flesh and 
blood—like themselves ; and, withal, a very substantial specimen 
of humanity—with a charming wife. To say, indeed, that Donna 
Amelia captivated all who were privileged to gaze on her conveys 
an inadequate notion of the enthusiasm she evoked. Her genial 
smile and winning ways carried all before them. ‘ And now, since 
the King’s visit,’ said my friend, ‘the Algarve, hitherto an un- 
known land to the Lisbon folk, is being a good deal talked about. 
Some of the Lisbon journalists even describe the Algarve as the 
richest province in Portugal.’ 

Within a few years of the royal jaunt to the Algarve poor Dom 
Carlos and his eldest son were cruelly shot down in the streets 
of Lisbon, under the very eyes of the Queen ; and no one troubled 
to arrest or track out the cowardly assassins. Strange to relate, 
but a short time before this horrible tragedy, a native gentle- 
man, engaged in educational work, to whom I was indebted for 
much courtesy and kindness during my wanderings in Central 
Portugal, remarked to me ‘I very much fear—unless a change 
takes place—that our poor King will share the fate of your Charles 


the First.’ 


Two years later Dom Carlos’ surviving son, Emanuel—in- 
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heritor of a name associated with all that is glorious and golden 
in the nation’s history—who succeeded while still a lad to a 
tottering throne, after a brief taste of regal cares, was himself 
a fugitive from the land of his fathers. The throne had slipped 
from beneath him, and no one troubled to prop it up. So hurried 
was the King’s flight there was not even time to pack a suit- 
case ; while a loaf of bread handed to the old Queen Dowager by 
a friendly peasant on the beach was their whole sea stock. Thus 
ended the brief and inglorious reign of Emanuel ‘The Unfor- 
tunate,’ the last of the Braganzas. A Republic is now installed 
at Lisbon ; and as long at the nation’s present mood lasts no king 
will again visit the Algarves, nor will that pleasant paradise be 
again permitted to rejoice in the title of ‘ kingdom.’ 

‘But why,’ it may be asked by some blasé globe-trotter, ‘do 
penance in outlandish parts when there are so many fair spots 
nearer home, where scenery with a comfortable hotel in the fore- 
ground may be enjoyed? Why quit familiar and well-beaten tracks 
in search of savages and discomfort?’ 

Well, some folks it is true go a-gadding from sheer inability 
to keep still; others to elude a scolding wife; and yet others to 
escape their duns. The particular load-stone that drew me into 
the unfamiliar paradise of the Algarve was a bleak, storm-swept 
rock a few miles to the eastward of that well-known headland— 
Cape St. Vincent—whence one of our greatest Admirals took his 
title. Here, on the classic rock of Sagres, Prince Henry, the 
famous son of King John the First, surnamed ‘The Great’ by 
his English wife, Philippa of Lancaster—grand-daughter of our 
Edward the Third—took up his abode early in the fifteenth 
century, and devoted his life, fortune and energies to the cause 
of maritime discovery. 

The writer—to whom, as a naval officer, the associations of the 
locality irresistibly appealed—had long aspired to make a pilgrim- 
age to the erstwhile home of the ‘ Father of Modern Maritime 
Exploration ’—the Mecca of the seafaring classes. The fates 
enabled him, at. last, to give shape to a long-cherished scheme. 
And, assuredly, if there be a spot on the face of the globe which 
should possess an attraction for folk who go down to the sea in 
ships, and whose business lies on the great waters, it is that which 
witnessed the inception of those daring enterprises which led to 
the epoch-making discoveries of Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco da 
Gama, whose greatest achievement was the opening up, or re- 


. discovery, as most authorities affirm, of the passage to India round 


the Cape. 
To Britons, especially, the Algarvian seaboard, from Cape 
St. Vincent to the Spanish frontier, by reason of its romantic asso- 
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ciations, to say nothing of an intimate connexion with their own 
island story, should prove more attractive than any other portion 
of the Peninsular seaboard. The journey—taking Lisbon as the 
starting-point—presents no danger, difficulty, nor even hardship ; 
and the traveller has a choice of routes. Thus, if time be no object 
—and no self-respecting pilgrim ever hurries himself in this lotus- 
land—the trip may be accomplished very agreeably and profitably 
in the saddle ; and with good health, sound digestion, and a tough 
skin—for southern Europe is prolific in man-eating insects—and 
the ‘light cavalry’ that billet themselves in the rural estalagens 
(inns) of Fair Lusitania regard the alien as fair game—riding is, 
unquestionably, the ideal mode of motion. Pilgrims of old per- 
formed ‘all fheir migrations, hereabouts, on horse or mule back ; 
thus seeing a great deal more of the land and its people than can 
be achieved by sticking to coach, train, or a scorching motor-car. 
‘ We rode seventy miles a day,’ wrote Byron to his mother, after 
a visit to Portugal ; whilst Southey, moving more leisurely over the 
face of the land—in search of material for his intended History of 
Portugal, not one page of which ever materialised—covered some 
hundreds of miles on mules and donkeys. ‘Eggs and wine, and 
hard beds, were all the accommodations we found,’ wrote one of 
his companions. 

If the sea-route be preferred, there are steamers—of sorts— 
running frequently between Lisbon and the Algarvian ports ; and, 
although their times of departure and arrival are uncertain, you 
get a sight of some of the wildest and finest coast scenery in Por- 
tugal by this route ; better still, you pass within a stone’s throw 
of the ‘ Promontorium Sacrum ’ (Cape St. Vincent)—so intimately 
associated with the romantic and beautiful story of the blessed 
Martyr, Vincentius,’ and his miraculous voyage to Lisbon with an 
escort of crows ; and within hailing distance of the one-time home 
of the ‘Grand Old Man of Navigation,’ on the classic rock: of 
Sagres. But, of course, the train, though slow—and leisurely is 
the progress of all trains in Fair Lusitania—offers the surest and 
most comfortable way of reaching the ‘Land of Promise,’ the 
‘ Paradise of the Algarve.’ 

That the pilgrimage can be accomplished without ruinous 
expense may be gathered from the following extract from my own 
list of disbursements : observing that the equivalents, in English 
money, are given at the rate of exchange then current, and that 
prices have greatly risen since. 

1 The Rev. C. L. Marson, in his interesting work on Glastonbury, tells us that 
the Abbey formerly contained, ‘amongst other relics, genuine and spurious, 
19 bones, said to have been those of the martyred St. Vincent.’ One would like to 
know what became of them at the dissolution. The official valuers would not have 
priced them at a high figure, one opines. 
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From Lisbon to the Algarve and Back Again. 


1st-class return-ticket to Messines (Algarve) 
Carriage-and-pair, Messines to Portimao 
2. ae Alvorand back .. 
a fe Villa do Bispo and back | 
* Portimao to Messines 

Two | ponies with boys, for the ici visiting Cape 
St. Vincent, Sagres, &c. 

Portimao Hotel—Three nights’ lodging, ‘three 
dinners, three breakfasts, two teas, wine, eggs, 
&e. 

Villa do Bispo Inn—Two people, lodging for one 
night, bread, eggs, wine, &c. . ‘ é 


Reis £3. 
7900 — 1 4 
8000 — 0 9 0 — 20 
12000—- 0 8 8— 11 
6000 — 018 0 — 62 
3000 — 0 9 0 — 20 


d. Miles 
0— 


1500 — 0 4 6— 18 


8700 — 011 3 


940 — 0 210 
£4 2 8 
———e 





TEIGNMOUTH. 











LAWS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Lorp BuckmasTER’s Divorce Bill, which was carried through the 
House of Lords by the help of the Lord Chancellor, may probably, 
with or without modification, have become law by the time this 
article appears. It is founded on the Majority Report of the late 
Tuord Gorell’s Commission. Another Bill has been introduced 
by the present Lord Gorell, based on the Minority Report, or 
rather, in the words of the memorandum which accompanies it, 
‘on the recommendations upon which every member of the Royal 
Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes was in accord.’ 
Lord Gorell’s Bill, having passed its second reading in the House 
of Lords, at once found itself in troubled waters, and as it now 
leaves the Upper House it is not in accord with the memorandum 
with which it was introduced but rather follows the lines of the 
Majority Report. It remains to be seen whether the House 
of Commons will go the whole length of Lord Buckmaster’s pro- 
posals. Women are inclined to look upon both Bills with sus- 
picion, under the general impression that anything which tends 
to impair the permanence of marriage prejudices the position of 
married women. ‘The principal change in the Law proposed by 
both measures is that a wife may claim to put an end to her 
marriage on proof of a single act of unfaithfulness on the part of 
_her husband without proof of ill-treatment or desertion. None 
of the other proposed grounds of divorce are likely to be often 
pleaded to enable a man to get rid of his wife. Meanwhile the 
sons and daughters of the present generation will take to them- 
selves wives and husbands ‘till death us do part,’ with as little 
thought of the Divorce Court and as little consideration of who 
or what sort of persons they are tying themselves to as to-day. 
The Church instructs us that ‘ marriage is not by any to be enter- 
prised, nor taken in hand, unadvisedly or lightly.” The Table 
of Kindred and Affinity set forth by authority in 1563 and ordained 
by the 99th Canon to be set up in all churches, showing what 
persons are forbidden to intermarry is prefaced by an admonition 
to those intending to marry ‘that they make no secret contracts 
without consent or counsel of their parents or elders,’ and eccle- 
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siastics dwell on the sanctity of marriage ; but the Church takes 
no steps to secure that intended marriages should be known 


' publicly, or even to those most nearly connected with the parties, 


or that they themselves should have any real knowledge of each 
other’s antecedents or conditions of life, and competes, not un- 
successfully, with other religious bodies and even with the Registry 
Offices in providing facilities for improvident and clandestine 
marriages ; the authorities of the Church, during the late war, 
going to the length of allowing a soldier for a few shillings to 
obtain a marriage licence one day and to be married on the next. 
Where there is no prudence and barely sanity in the union it is 
hard to see where the sanctity comes in. In the debate in the 
House of Lords on the second reading of Lord Gorell’s Bill the 
Bishop of Durham, after speaking of the seriousness of increasing 
the number of grounds on which marriages might be dissolved, 
said that personally he would attack the subject from the other 
end, by guarding far more effectually the avenues to marriage. 
If they looked into those deplorable scandals, which made their 
daily newspapers a corrupt agency in the country, they would 
find in the majority of them that the marriages ending in this 
disastrous collapse were contracted under conditions which carried 
no promise of anything better. He would like to see the law 
greatly strengthened with ‘regard to the conditions under which 
matrimony was contracted.’ 

In town parishes the reading out of banns is little more than a 
farce. It was pointed out in the Report in 1894 of the Commission 
on Marriage Laws that the posting up of the notice of an intended 
marriage in a room inside a Registrar’s office was no notice at 
all; but it was somewhat curiously added that putting up such 
notices in public might be offensive. The Court of Appeal laid 
down in the case of a marriage by licence in a Registrar’s office 
that the notice to the Registrar was not intended as a notice but 
as a means of securing identification of the parties, and that the 
marriage is valid though one of the parties is intentionally mis- 
described to the knowledge of both.’ It is easy to see how futile 
a means of securing identification is the notice in question. As the 
parties are generally unknown to the Registrar and may be 
married under any names they please to assume, any proof of 
identification must be found elsewhere. In one case which it 
fell to my lot to try at the Central Criminal Court the man had 
given a name under which he passed for a day or two at a lodging- 
house in London, and produced two witnesses to the marriage 
to whom he was a perfect stranger. It took a long trial with a 
number of witnesses as to his movements and doings to establish 
his identity with the prisoner in the dock. 

1 Plummer v. Plummer, 1917, p. 163. 
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The fact is that the law of England does not require any proof 
of the identity or condition of the parties proposing to be married, 
or that they have ever been known by the names under which 
they go through the ceremony other than the description given by 
the parties themselves under the risk of severe penalties if they 
are proved to have wilfully made false statements, a risk they 
necessarily run in every bigamous mariage. More than once at 
the Central Criminal Court I remarked upon the frequency of one 
or both of the murriages in bigamy cases being performed at 
Registry Offices. On one occasion, when the substance of my 
remarks was reported in some of the daily papers, a clergyman in 
the country wrote to me saying that a newly appointed Registrar in 
his district had departed from the practice of his predecessor by 
exhibiting the notices of intended marriages outside the office— 
whereupon a protest was raised by some persons in the neighbour- 
hood against such notices being exhibited in the public view, and 
on his persisting in so exhibiting them the objectors appealed 
to the authorities at Somerset House, and they directed him to 
discontinue the practice. 

Perhaps the cruellest case which ever was proved before me in 
Court was one in which a known, if not habitual, criminal intro- 
duced himself into the neighbourhood of a manufacturing town 
as a member of ap aristocratic family, living in handsome style, 
no doubt upon ill-gotten gains, and succeeded in marrying a young 
lady of means and education, who found herself tied to him for 
life, when under his own name he was convicted again at the 
Central Criminal Court. Neither Lord Buckmaster’s nor Lord 
Gorell’s Bill would afford relief in such a case, but in some 
countries a proof of similar facts would entitle the wife to a dis- 
solution of marriage on the ground of its being induced by fraud. 
In most countries the law has provided some safeguards against 
fraudulent or clandestine marriages, and in France it is almost 
impossible for such a case as above mentioned to occur. So 
stringent are the requirements of the French law with regard to the 
conditions preliminary to marriage that it has been said that its 
provisions are aimed rather at putting beyond doubt what children 
are, as legitimate members of a family, entitled to inherit pro- 
perty than to encourage the birth of children in lawful wedlock. 
By the Code Civil a son under the age of twenty-five, or a daughter 
under the age of twenty-one, cannot marry without the consent 
of the parents, or at least of the father, if alive; or, if the parents 
are dead, without the consent of grand-parents or of the nearest 
relatives, ‘the family council.’ Even after the ages mentioned 
the parties must apply to the parents or other nearest relatives 
by a ‘formal and respectful request ’ for their advice, and these 
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relatives are entitled to oppose the intended marriage. If they 
do so, the marriage cannot take place for at least a month. There 
are similar, though not identical, provisions in Germany and else- 
where. According to French law, marriage is a civil function 
performed in public by the Mayor or other ‘officer of the civil 
status ’ after two publications of banns at the door of the Town 
Hall or Maison Commune at an interval of eight days and the 
lapse of three days from the second publication, a notice of the 
banns being posted outside the door of the same office during the 
whole time, giving the full names of the parties, their conditions 
of life and fixed places of residence. The marriage must be per- 
formed in the place of domicile of one of the parties, and such 
domicile cannot be gained under six months continued residence 
in one Commune. By a law of August 17, 1897, both the parties 
to an intended marriage must produce to the Registrar a certificate 
of birth issued within three months if issued in France, or within 
six months if emanating from a Colony or Consulate. The same 
law also provides for the entry of every marriage on the Register 
of births, and no person who is shown to have been married can 
be married again without proving that the former marriage has 
been dissolved by death or by a decree of divorce. The conse- 
quence of the law requiring these preliminaries to marriage is 
that ill-considered or clandestine marriages aye rare in France 
and that the crime of bigamy is very uncommon. It may be 
worth while to compare the number of charges of bigamy in 
France with the number in Great Britain. Professor René Morel 
in a recent article? in the Journal of Comparative Legislation 
gives us statistics showing the extent to which the crime of bigamy 
prevails in France. According ‘to his statement the annual 
average of indictments for bigamy in the French Courts was from 
1881-5, 6; 1886-90, 5.8; 1891-5, 7.6; 1896-1900, 7.2; 1901-5, 6; 
1906-10, 8.2 ; the total number of persons prosecuted in the thirty- 
three years from 1881-1913 being 237, of whom only 132 were 
convicted ; not that in 105 cases the crime was not legally estab- 
lished. ‘What,’ as he says, ‘is probable and even certain for 
those who know the custom of juries (in France), is that in most 
of these cases the jury, taking into consideration certain circum- 
stances favourable to the accused, gave them a verdict of not 
guilty.” No doubt there were other cases in which persons might 
have been put on their trial for bigamy, but there is no reason 
to suppose that a larger proportion of persons committing bigamy 
escape prosecution in France than in Great Britain. The sta- 
tistics of crime in England and Scotland present a very different 
picture of the frequency of the crime of bigamy, a crime which 
both in Great Britain and France is punishable by penal servitude. 


? January 1921. 
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In England alone the average number of bigamy cases brought 
to trial in a year was in the years 1899-1903, 105; 1904-8, 111; 
1909-13, 127; while in 1914-18 the number of prosecutions in- 
creased continuously from 130 a year to 593, and the number of 
bigamies known to the police rose from 172 to 687. Adding to the 
number of known cases of bigamy in England the average number 
in @ normal year for Scotland, about thirty or thirty-five, we 
find that the number of bigamy cases brought to light in France 
is a very small percentage of those in Great Britain. In fact 
the number of bigamy cases tried at a single monthly session of 
the Central Criminal Court is not unfrequently greater than the 
total number tried in all the I'rench Courts in the whole year. 

Professor Morel points out that the law of 1897 has not entirely 
prevented the crime of bigamy, and that since it was passed there 
has been a slight increase in the number of charges of bigamy 
brought before the French Courts. This he attributes, first, to 
the increase of population in France, especially to the influx 
of foreigners; secondly, to the ever-growing facility of travel, a 
reason favouring the commission of that crime, which almost 
necessarily presupposes the departure from home of the intending 
bigamist. And there is above all, he says, a very notable increase 
in the number of marriages in France in recent years. Though 
the official statistics of crime for 1919 are not yet available, there 
is no doubt that there was a considerable increase in the number 
of bigamies brought to trial in France during that year. This 
was to be expected from the fact that parts of France from an 
early stage in the war were in the occupation of the enemy, and 
it was impossible to insist on compliance with the Code Civil 
or the law of 1897; and moreover persons brought into districts 
where they were unknown were enabled to contract bigamous 
marriages without discovery at the time. 

Something may be learnt from experience in France as to the 
effect of providing facilities for divorce in diminishing the num- 
ber of bigamies. From 1816 till 1884 divorces did not exist in 
France ; but in that year a law was passed allowing husbands or 
wives to claim a dissolution of marriage on the ground of 

(a) Adultery ; 

(b) Cruelty or ill-treatment, which heads were held to include 
using opprobrious epithets to a wife such as canaille or rosse in 
the presence of her children, and refusing to go through the 
religious ceremony after the civil marriage ; 

(c) Conviction of crimes involving certain aggravated punish- 
ments ; 

(d) Mutual incompatibility. A ground which has since been 
repealed. 

So far however from this law reducing the frequency of bigamy 
the average number of trials for bigamy has increased since divorce 
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has been allowed. A lower standard of morality or a lower 
estimate of marriage appears to have more effect upon the pre- 
valence of this crime than the consideration whether facilities 
for obtaining a dissolution of marriage do or do not exist. 

The grounds on which a decree of divorce can be obtained 
vary somewhat in different countries, especially in the several 
United States of America, where the variety of circumstances 
under which the Courts of the different States, all included in 
one commonwealth or kingdom, can grant a divorce, is so great, 
as in itself to amount to a scandal. But it is right to say that 
in the principal countries of Europe where divorce is allowed 
the grounds of divorce, generally speaking, include all those 
specified in Lord Buckmaster’s Bill. In Belgium the law as to 
the conditions preliminary to marriage and also as to divorce are 
much the same as in France; but, while adultery on the part of 
a wife is a ground of divorce on the petition of her husband, 
adultery on the part of the husband does not alone entitle a 
wife to have her marriage dissolved. 

There is one provision to be found in the law of other countries 
where divorce is allowed, which is conspicuous by its absence 
in both the Divorce Bills now before Parliament. In all the 
countries of Europe in which a divorce a vinculo matrimoniae 
exists on the ground of adultery alone, or on the ground 
of adultery on the part of the husband coupled with circum- 
stances of aggravation, at least in France, Germany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Portugal, it is expressly provided by the same 
law which allows divorce that where by the decree of a court dis- 
solving a marriage one party is found guilty of adultery, the spouse 
found guilty cannot intermarry with his or her paramour. In 
Spain, where a civil marriage can be dissolved, a similar prohibi- 
tion exists ; but where a marriage has been solemnised by a Roman 
Catholic priest it cannot be dissolved by any court, though an 
order for a separation a mensa et toro may be obtained. In 
addition to the prohibition against intermarriage to which parties 
found guilty of adultery are subject they may in some countries, 
notably in Germany and Belgium, be punished by imprisonment. 

According to both the Bills now before Parliament, if either 
becomes law, an adulterous wife or husband is entitled to marry 
the other party to the adultery as soon as the decree of divorce 
has taken effect. No interval even for the period of gestation is 
required to elapse between the dissolution of one marriage and 
the contracting of another. In one well-known case, in which 
the title to a peerage and a large estate was involved, a son was 
born at a time which made it possible for it to be the issue of 
the dissolved marriage or the marriage which in fact took place 
between the guilty wife and her paramour. In other countries, 
where a divorce is granted on any ground the wife cannot marry 
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again till a time sufficient to cover the period of gestation has 
elapsed. 

{t is not worth while in point of morality to consider what 
effect, if any, either of the measures which have been introduced 
into Parliament might have upon the frequency of bigamy. Most 
bigamy cases involve little care for morality on one side or the 
other ; the roost ordinary case being that of a man and woman liv- 
ing together without any thought of or care for marriage till the 
woman finds herself in the prospect of child-bearing, whereupon 
she presses the man to make her in the eyes of her neighbours 
an ‘honest woman.’ But in the view of morality and with an 
eye to the cases in the Divorce Court, it is important to observe 
how far-reaching the operation of these Bills, or rather of the 
omission from them of a prohibition against the marriage of 
respondents and co-respondents, which is the law in other 
countries, must be. -Of the cases in the Divorce Court at the 
beginning of the last Hilary sittings over 2000 were undefended, 
or in other words in more than 2000 cases the respondent, and 
co-respondent where there was one, had no possible defence or 
else desired or at least did not object to the success of the suit. 
Those who are best acquainted with the Divorce Court know in 
how many of these actions there is reason to suspect something 
in the way of collusion between the parties; and the letters read 
in reported cases, especially letters from a guilty wife to her 
husband, frequently consist of a confession of adultery coupled 
with information of fhe sources from which evidence of the facts 
can be obtained, and a suggestion that proceedings should be 
speedily taken to put an end to the marriage and set both parties 
free to marry as they please. 

Here is a typical case reported in The Times,* tried before 
the Lord Chancellor on a day when the arrears in the Divorce 
Court were such that he himself, the President of the Division 
and three other judges were sitting to try divorce cases, and the 
President spoke of the ‘accumulated thousands of undefended 
cases ' with which it was impossible for the judges of that Division 
to deal. 

The petitioner was an officer in the Army, who prayed for 
the dissolution of his marriage on the ground of his wife’s adultery 
with another officer of his own regiment. After refusing to live 
with him while. he was in England on leave, she wrote to him 
a letter in the following terms after his return to service in India : 


There seems no use in going on in the way we are going. Whatever I 
do seems equally wrong in your eyes, except the one thing that I can never 
do again, that is live with you again. Therefore will you give me my 
freedom and let me start afresh with D.? We will both write to you next 
week. 





5 Law Report, April 23, 1921. 
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A few days later the co-respondent wrote : 


Dear H.,—I am writing to inform you that your wife and I stayed 
together at the Great Central Hotel, London, from March 18 to 20. She 
will be sending you the hotel bill as evidence by this mail, and we hope 
that you will take steps to set her free to marry me.—Yrs., D. 


The next day the wife wrote enclosing an hotel bill, and saying : 


1 enclose this bill to show you that I have been away with D., and what- 
ever happens I will stick to him for always now.—Yrs., Nina. 


Evidence having been given that the respondent and co-respondent 
stayed as man and wife at the Great Central Hotel in March, 
June and July of the previous year, a decree of dissolution of 
marriage was pronounced, and the wife and her paramour were 
free to intermarry as soon as the decree nisi should be made abso- 
lute at the end of six months. Who can say whether Nina would 
have so readily forgotten her duty to her husband during his 
absence in India and surrendered herself to the seductions of his 
friend in England, if she had known from the first that she could 
never become the wife of the latter or be received into decent 
society for the future? Is it surprising that, when she and others 
in her position, after admitting their adultery, can be ‘ set free’ 
by the Divorce Court to intermarry with their partners in guilt 
and be joined together at a registry office in lawful, or in church 
in holy matrimony, undefended suits for divorce should accumu- 
late by thousands till judges are called from the ordinary civil 
business of the country to the vain endeavour to keep pace with 
the arrears of the Divorce Court? 

It may be that a man who has been living in illicit intercourse 
with a married woman is not anxious to tie himself to her in 
marriage ; but a woman who has surrendered herself to a man in 
adultery desires nothing so much as to secure her position with 
her paramour by becoming his wife. By the law of England, 
differing from that of other countries, this coveted prize of adultery 
is freely permitted. It appears from one clause in Lord Buck- 
master’s Bill that the question of the marriage of divorced per- 
sons was considered, and guilty and innocent parties are put on 
the same footing with regard to remarriage, as provision is made 
that clergymen of the Established Church shall not be liable to 
any proceedings ecclesiastical or civil for marrying or refusing to 
marry divorced persons. In how many cases would men and 
women, especially women, be deterred from surrendering their 
affections to others than their own consorts, if they knew that 
a dangerous familiarity could never end in marriage? Guilty con- 
nexions are not formed in a moment, and a fall which must be 
fatal is not one which would be readily risked. Surely from such 
great lawyers and men of so wide a knowledge of life as the Lord 
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Chancellor and Lord Buckmaster something better in the reform 
of our marriage laws might have been expected. The one aim 
of the Bills now before Parliament seems to be to relieve a few 
more individuals from the bond of a union into which they never 
should have entered and against which the laws of other coun- 
tries afford them reasonable protection. Some objection to the 
requirement of a public civil marriage carried out by state officials 
might have been expected on the part of the clergy; but more 
than a generation ago, in 1883 and again in 1884, the repre- 
sentatives of the clergy in Convocation themselves suggested that- 
a notice of an intended marriage publicly exhibited might be 
substituted for the reading of banns, and Dean Hook advocated 
the requirement in all cases of a public civil marriage. The 
defects in our marriage laws and their consequences have been 
pointed out again and again and become more glaring from day 
to day as divorce cases continually increase. So long as our law 
encourages the hole-and-corner marriages in churches and chapels 
or in Registrars’ offices with which we are all familiar, and no 
check is put upon the marriage of adulterous paramours, so long 
will ill-considered and clandestine and illegal marriages abound— 
so long will there be a plentiful supply of scandal for our news- 
papers and of work for our matrimonial and criminal courts. 


TI. A. BosaNqueEtT. 


Vor. LXXXIX—No. 532 
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A GREAT LESSON OF THE NAVAL WAR 


NEITHER in the confused controversy in regard to the future of 
the battleship, nor in the wholly inadequate debate in the House 
of Commons, can any clear indication of one of the greatest 
lessons of the Naval War be discerned. The geographical and 
strategic conditions of the mighty conflict were special and 
peculiar. No one can say that they will never repeat themselves ; 
but, for the present at least, this cannot be. 

The Austrian Navy, controlled by the Italian fleet with 
French and British assistance, exercised little influence upon the 
situation. It followed that, until the intervention of America, 
the contest devolved mainly upon two great Naval Powers, each 
possessing powerful battle fleets based upon its home ports and 
operating in its home waters, and these waters—the North Sea 
and the Channel—were common to both in the sense that they 
were within short striking distance. 

The strategic conditions, so far as the battle fleets are con- 
cerned, were, therefore, these. Germany, with the weaker force, 
could keep her ships secure and ready to emerge from their har- 
bours at any time which she might select. The advantage of 
the Kiel Canal, in providing her with a double egress into the 
North Sea, did not materialise, as was expected; but this im- 
portant waterway had the effect of coupling up her ports to serve 
in keeping her fleet in readiness for an excursion by way of the 
Heligoland Bight. 

On the other hand, the Grand Fleet had to be held at all 
times prepared to meet the High Seas Fleet, with the disadvantage 
of not knowing precisely when the occasion would arise. Such 
were briefly the conditions with which the British Navy was 
forced to contend. Its vital function was to maintain command of 
the North Sea, which entailed the necessity of seeking a fleet 
action whenever it was challenged. So long as it was in a posi- 
tion to fight in superior force whenever required, the command 
of the North Sea could not be wrested from it. Until it was 
decisively defeated, that command could not pass to the enemy. 
and incidentally no invasion of this country was possible. Such 
a position, as I have often pointed out, did not exclude swift 
naval raids upon the coast-line, which the Germans attempted, 
and which, in spite of their good luck, proved obviously futile. 
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If this general statement is correct, Mr. Churchill’s amazing pro- 
nouncements that ‘ our silent attack on the vital interests of the 
enemy ’ sufficed for our needs, that ‘ no obligation of war obliges 
us to gc further,’ and that there was ‘no strategic cause’ im- 
pelling us to fight off the Danish coast, contrast painfully with 
the principles of naval policy which our greatest seamen have 
bequeathed for our guidance. They, however, had not to con- 
sider the special dangers which submarine and mine warfare has 
introduced, and which imposed inexorable limitations upon our 
Grand Fleet. 

What was the nature of those limitations? In the first place, 
secure ports where the crews could obtain rest were essential, 
and these ports could not be far apart, otherwise the fleet would 
not be able to combine in time to meet the enemy and would 
be liable to be defeated in detail. The battleships which fought 
at Jutland came from three ports. At each port, facilities for 
fuelling and for receiving the various supplies which a fleet 
requires must either be forthcoming as at Rosyth, or be capable 
of being continuously and securely forwarded by sea as at Scapa. 
Otherwise, the fleet could not be kept in readiness to meet the 
enemy at all times. Then means of docking’ and repairing great 
ships must evidently be close at hand, more especially in the case 
of a war of long duration. 

So much for the vital needs of the battle fleet; but they are 
only part of the requirements of a great naval force in the pre- 
sent day. The battleships, when they go to sea in an enemy’s 
home waters, must be accompanied by large numbers of light 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, mine-sweepers, mine-layers, sea- 
plane carriers and other craft. All these auxiliaries have the same 
general requirements as the battleships. They must have secure 
ports where their crews can obtain rest, and these ports must 
be so situated that every unit forming part of the fleet can join 
the flag at short notice and can be kept in readiness to do so. 
They also require constant coaling or oiling, if this condition is 
to be fulfilled, apart from ammunition, provisions and miscel- 
laneous supplies. They will—the destroyers especially—need con- 
stant repairs, and means of docking them must be within easy 
distance. Light-draught vessels will of course have a greater 
choice of ports than the heavy ships; but their requirements, 
though less in degree, are—in proportion to tonnage—greater in 
kind. 

Clearly naval war, under steam, entailed the fulfilment of some 
of these requirements in such conditions—two opposing battle 


1 During the war 194 dry-dockings of battleships and 60 of cruisers were 
required. There is at present no British dock outside the United Kingdom which 
will receive the Hood; but three large floating docks were handed over by the 


Germans, and may be sent to distant stations. 
3y¥2 
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fleets in the same home waters—before the advent of the sub- 
marine and mine, which have introduced new needs of great im- 
portance. And evidently the opportunities for the employment 
of the submarine and the mine are greatest in the home waters 
of a belligerent if he elects to make use of them. In the war, 
the Germans, when they decided to make a piratical attack on 
commerce @ main object, were forced to employ a considerable 
number of their submarines beyond the North Sea and the 
Channel. The menace to the Grand Fleet was, therefore, less 
than it might have been, and considerably less than it may be 
in the future if a belligerent restricted his submarine activities 
to the defence of near waters. Yet that menace helped to force 
upon the Grand Fleet the conditions which I have attempted to 
describe. 

The sea mine, moored in deep waters, operating by contact 
and laid in accordance with objects, temporary or permanent, 
arising in the course of naval hostilities, was first employed in 
the Russo-Japanese War. The Germans appear to have noted 
the possibilities of this weapon and made careful preparations to 
turn it to account. We were caught with no effective type of 
sea mine, and the loss of the Audacious was an unpleasant warn- 
ing. Great efforts were made to make good the deficiency, and 
ultimately the number of such mines laid by the British and 
American Navies in the North Sea was very large, while the 
invention of the paravane gave some measure of protection to 
our warships. Here again, the advantages accruing to a belliger- 
ent in his own waters where mine-layers can go to and fro 
between their bases and the areas selected for minefields are un- 
doubted, although mines in small numbers can, as was proved 
in the war, be laid at long distances from home ports. 

That the difficult conditions which existed in the North Sea 
were combated and that, when the chance of a great battle pre- 
sented itself, the Grand Fleet, with its host of necessary con- 
comitants, was ready to act, not only involved a huge organisa- 
tion, but immense resources near at hand. I maintain that the 
essential requirements of such a fleet could not have been met 
except in its home waters. The whole distance from Scapa Flow to 
the mouth of the Elbe is only about 500 miles and to Rosyth less 
than 200 miles. Along the British coast for 750 miles, from 
Moray Firth to Plymouth, there are numerous ports, some of 
them capable of receiving the largest ships. And behind these 
ports are the whole of the resources of Britain with those of 
America which could be drawn upon. These resources, available 
by reason of geographical position, enabled the Grand Fleet to 
discharge its difficult functions. But for their existence, that 
fleet could not have been maintained, and nowhere else in the 
Empire could a naval force of half its strength, confronted by 
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an enemy battle fleet, be kept in being for more than a short time. 
Similarly, behind the High Seas Fleet lay the whole resources 
of Germany, and only in the North Sea, the Baltic, or the 
Channel could this fleet have operated. While the proximity of 
our Northern ports permitted some division of the fleet without 
endangering the power of rapid combination, the naval force of 
Germany could be kept concentrated. 

Unless these views can be controverted, some vastly important 
conclusions necessarily follow. The effects, direct and indirect, 
of the development of the submarine and mine are to add to the 
power of an inferior battle fleet operating in its home waters, 
and to place sharp limitations upon a fleet acting at a long dis- 
tance from its home bases. Assuming no submarines or 
minefields to have existed in 1914, and that the opposing fleets 
were in other respects the same, the difficulties with which our 
Navy had to deal would have been greatly simplified. In other 
words, the submarine and the mine increased the power of the 
smaller fleet acting on the defensive in its home waters. Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott has modified the opinions he advanced in 1914, 
and, in common with the midshipman whom he repeatedly quotes, 
he now proclaims the uselessness of the battleship. If Germany 
had possessed no battle fleet, we could have dispensed with ours ; 
but, as the event clearly proved, the existence of the High Seas 
Fleet was the most potent factor in the naval war, and our Grand 
Fleet was the solid basis upon which all our operations rested. 
Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty has emphasised the great value 
of the battleships to Germany in preventing measures which 
would have gone far to minimise the submarine activities from 
which von Tirpitz hoped for victory and was not far from 
attaining it. 

While other Powers continue to build battleships, we must 
do the same; but it is vital to remember their limitations in the 
present day. To some Americans the menace of the Japanese 
fleet evidently appeals ; because they have failed to grasp a great 
lesson of the war. From Yokohama to San Francisco the distance 
is 4750 miles and behind the Pacific ports of Washington, Oregon 
and California, distributed along a coast-line of 1100 miles, are 
the vast resources of America. Assuming even that the Japanese 
captured Hawaii and made it into a temporary base, they would 
still be 2093 miles from San Francisco, the nearest American 
port. Surely it must be perfectly clear to everyone who has 
attempted to study the situation in the North Sea during the 
war that no large Japanese battle fleet could ever be maintained 
on the Pacific Coast of America in complete readiness to meet 
a smaller American fleet resting upon its home ports. Conversely 
no American fleet could be maintained in the Western Pacific 
313 
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capable of dealing with a smaller Japanese fleet as we dealt with 
the High Seas Fleet in the North Sea. The American advanced 
base, Hawaii, to which everything would have to be brought by 
sea, is about 3400 miles from Yokohama, and Manila is about 
2300 miles from Nagasaki. No American fleet, based on the 
Philippines,’ could be in a position to meet the Japanese fleet 
based on its home ports, with all the resources of Japan at its 
back, and the possibility of drawing upon China, Siberia, and even 
Europe. The same conditions would present themselves to a 
British battle fleet in the N.W. Pacific and China Sea in view of 
the distance of Hongkong from Nagasaki. 

War between America and Britain is inconceivable, and it is, 
therefore, unnecessary to point out that we could not maintain 
@ large battle fleet in the Western Atlantic based upon Halifax, 
Bermuda and the West India Islands. The naval strength of 
America in her adjacent home waters is already amply sufficient, 
and the battleship programme of Mr. Josephus Daniels has no 
reasoned justification. 

It may be that the capital ship of the future will be less 
vulnerable to torpedo attack than those of pre-Jutland types. 
The Germans secured some measure of protection by building 
capital ships unfitted for any theatre of war except the North 
Sea and the Baltic; but other limitations, when battleships are 
employed at long distances from their home ports, will remain, 
and the principles which I have sought to lay down will be little 
affected. In the recent rambling controversy, stress was laid 
upon air attack as an argument against the retention of the battle- 
ship, and it would be most unwise to ignore the increasing poten- 
tiality of aircraft. The risks to ships in motion may continue 
to be moderate, because anti-aircraft armaments will improve ; 
but battle fleets in harbour will provide good targets. It must, 
however, be evident that ships lying in their home ports can be 
far more effectively protected fhan in distant or temporary har- 
bours. Further, aircraft attack must be most intense and most 
dangerous when it is based upon home air stations at compara- 
tively short distances from its objectives, and with the resources 
of a Great Power behind them, and will be relatively weak when 
carried on thousands of miles away from those resources and from 
bases which may have to be extemporised or from aeroplane 
carriers. On the Western seaboard of America, for example, the 
Japanese could not make use of aircraft on a scale comparable 
to that which the Americans could easily develop and maintain. 

2 A recent American writer, commenting on the allocation of territories under 
the mandatory system, significantly remarks that ‘the islands which Japan takes 
form a gigantic quarter-circle off the Eastern coasts of the Philippines, a barrier 
between the Philippines and America.’—‘ Progress of the World,’ North American 


Review, January 1921. The dangers of attack by far-ranging submarine craft on 
supply ships employed to feed temporary or inadequate bases cannot be disregarded. 
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It follows that the air argument against the battleships may prove 
to be invalid, and that one result of air force is to increase the 
potency of a battle fleet in its own waters against an enemy 
coming from a long distance. 

The main problem to be solved in a war between two naval 
Powers remains the same as in the days of Drake and of Nelson. 
The enemy’s battle fleet must be brought to action and decisively 
defeated, as at Trafalgar and Tshushima, or effectively controlled, 
as in the North Sea. If either of these conditions is fulfilled, 
overseas operations will be denied to the weaker belligerent, who 
will also be sharply restricted in carrying on a cruiser attack 
on commerce. On the other hand, the stronger of two Naval 
Powers will find it impossible to fulfil either condition, if it is 
operating at a great distance from its home ports against a well- 
prepared though weaker enemy having his resources close at hand. 
In this case, the weaker belligerent may secure considerable free- 
dom when operating in adjacent waters. 

The destruction inflicted by German submarines on our mer- 
cantile marine has perhaps blinded us to what might have been 
accomplished by cruisers, but for the control resting upon the 
Grand Fleet. The performances of the Emden, Karlsruhe, 
Moewe, and other vessels should, however, provide some enlighten- 
ment. The submarine attack, as Earl Beatty has pointed out, 
was facilitated by the fact that the German High Seas Fleet re- 
mained concentrated as a menace, and could not be forced to action 
and destroyed. This attack was at length defeated by offensive 
measures tardily organised and capable of being rendered more 
effective in the future. But for the presence in the North Sea of 
the Grand Fleet in constant readiness for actioh, German cruiser 
operations in distant waters might have attained larger propor- 
tions, and the naval war would have assumed different aspects. 

Whatever developments of the submarine may be expected, 
its menace must be greatest in waters adjacent to the territorial 
bases of the Power which relies upon it. Japanese submarines, 
for example, could be employed with far greater effect in the 
N.W. Pacific than off the American coast. I come back, there- 
fore, to the general proposition that, from the strategic point of 
view, the effect of the submarine and mine is to add to the power 
of a battle fleet in its home waters, and to impose limitations on 
a belligerent operating at a long distance from his territorial bases 
and resources. In other words, the effective transference of sea 
power to a great distance in order to bring it to bear on a strong 
naval belligerent is far more difficult than it was in the past and 
in circumstances easily imagined might be impossible. This 
conclusion must, however, be modified when the Power operating 
from a distance has a strong ally possessing ports and resources 
adjacent to the territorial waters of its opponent. Thus, in the 
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Great War, the American naval forces acting in the North Sea 
and East Atlantic gained this advantage, which was fully reaped 
because of the rare spirit of co-operation and mutual understand- 
ing which animated our two Navies. Similarly the Allied Powers 
had command of many ports in the Mediterranean where Japanese 
destroyers could be effectively employed. 

When the territories of naval belligerents are not far apari, 
conditions resembling those in the North Sea will again rise. 
Such conditions would exist in a war between Japan and China, 
assuming the latter to have recreated a fleet, or between two 
adjacent South American Republics. In European waters, pend- 
ing a long period of national reconstruction, a great naval war 
need not be contemplated. Austria as a Naval Power has 
vanished. France and Italy could have no motive for competi- 
tive warship building, which inexorable economic stringency 
would in any case forbid. It is impossible for us to base our stan- 
dard of naval force upon any probable European contingency. 
No one would dare to assume that Germany and Russia may not 
again be in a position to become strong Naval Powers ; but that 
cannot happen for many years, and the wrecking of Russia by her 
Bolshevik rulers has been so complete that half a century would 
be a moderate estimate of the time needed for her full recupera- 
tion. She will have to breed millions of men to replace those 
massacred or starved, and to rebuild the educated classes specially 
selected for destruction. German exploitation, however stren- 
uous, must be a slow process. 

Of all Great Powers, Britain has by far the greatest facilities 
for employing naval force in distant ports. Such a harbour as 
that of Sydney, with its narrow though shallow entrance, is almost 
unique in the accommodation it offers, and there are other fine 
ports in Australia, little known, but long distances apart. Singa- 
pore occupies an important strategic position flanking the sea 
route between Australia and Japan. In many parts of the world 
there are numerous minor ports available as temporary fuelling 
bases, and as shelters for submarines and light craft. For the 
naval defence of territories so provided this is a great advantage, 
which, however, accrues to any naval belligerent attacked by 2 
Power whose bases are far distant, and especially if that Power 
is forced to employ a battle fleet. In laying down the standard 
of British naval strength in capital ships, therefore, the criterion 
is not necessarily the number of such ships possessed by any 
other Power, but that which it would be possible to employ in 
such contingencies as it is reasonable to provide against. To 
proclaim a one-Power standard, as the Admiralty has done, can 
only mean that our battleship force must be of any strength 
which may commend itself to American opinion. This would 
be an indefensible policy, certain to be eventually discarded, and 
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perhaps leading to a reaction which might imperil our national 
safety. It is worse than useless to build ships which could not 
be employed. 

There are two considerations which can enable us to find a 
sound basis for our standard of naval strength : 






1. The strength necessary to deal with action which we 
should be impelled by the dictates of national safety or bound 
in honour to oppose. 

2. The strength which any Naval Power that can be reason- 
ably regarded as a probable enemy could bring to bear upon 
any territorial portion of the Empire or upon Imperial com- 
merce at sea. 


The time element—the period required to make additions to naval 
force exceeding those now in progress—must be duly regarded. 
Fortunately the number of problems thus arising is limited in 
present circumstances, and as the greater includes the less, the 
standard required for major operations will amply suffice for the 
minor tasks which may fall upon the Navy. 

Instead of seeking for formulas necessarily misleading, it is 
most desirable that the Naval General Staff, which is at length 
being properly organised, should work out estimates on the lines 
I suggest. One result might well be modifications of the existing 
types of battleship, while the various elements which now make 
up sea-power would receive full consideration by being adjusted 
to fulfil definite purposes studied in advance. 

I do not for a moment ignore the possibilities of a purely air ~ 
attack, or the fact that the means of carrying out such an attack 
can be provided in a far shorter time than that required for ship- 
building ; but an air attack from the home territory of one belliger- 
ent upon that of another must be met in the air, and I have 
confined myself to certain aspects of the naval warfare of the 
future. 

British sea-power will always depend upon adequate and suit- 
able matériel, effective direction in war, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all the qualities of our seamen of all ranks, including 
the mercantile marine. There have been periods in our history 
when the first condition was not fulfilled at the outset of hostilities. 
The second was not entirely fulfilled during the Great War for 
reasons which I cannot here discuss. The third never shone 
more brilliantly than when we triumphed over forces far greater 
than those which Napoleon wielded. The future security of the 
Empire demands that we should turn to the fullest account all the 
many and varied lessons of the war before they are either blurred 


or forgotten. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Mk. LOWTHER; AND THE SPEAKER'S 
OFFICE 


On February 5, 1884, a tall, handsome English gentleman, in 
the prime of life and vigour, stepped briskly up the floor of the 
House of Commons and, having had the oath of allegiance ad- 
ministered to him by Sir Thomas Erskine May, shook hands with 
Mr. Speaker Brand. Mr. James William Lowther, who has just 
retired from the Chair which he filled with such distinction for 
close upon sixteen years, then took his seat for the County of 
Rutland, for which he had been returned at a by-election in the 
previous August. It so happened that he was actually the last 
member to enter Parliament before the Corrupt Practices Act of 
1883 became the law of the land.’ 

It chanced that the writer was an eye-witness of the scene, 
as he was of the late Speaker’s dignified farewell to the House 
on the 26th of April last, but few who were present in the House in 
1884 can have predicted the distinguished part he was destined 
to play in the history of the Mother of Parliaments during the next 
thirty-seven years. Yet it is known that Mr. Lowther had confided 
to a friend and contemporary at Trinity College, Cambridge, that 
his great desire on going down from the University was to enter 
the House of Commons and, if possible, by imbibing its atmo- 
sphere and familiarising himself with Parliamentary forms and 
methods, ultimately to preside over its deliberations. The sequel 
has shown that it was given to him to perceive, in early life, what 
is usually denied to the generality of mankind, not only the goal 
of his ambition but the path which leads to it, provided always 
that the objective be kept steadily in view. 

Mr. Lowther’s family were no strangers to Westminster, for 
in the records of Parliament occur the names of some sixty or 
seventy members of that ancient Border race. There has never 
been a century in which a Lowther is not to be found representing 
Cumberland or Westmorland or boroughs within those counties, 
since one Hugo de Lowther was Knight of the Shire for West- 
morland more than six hundred years ago. He sat in the memorable 
Parliament of 1305 when the great office of Speaker had not 


1 It received the Royal Assent only a few days after Mr. Lowther took his seat. 
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emerged from the mists of antiquity which shroud the origin of 
Parliamentary institutions. The late Professor Maitland admir- 
ably summarised its transactions and held it to be in some respects 
@ more sepresentative body than even the Model Parliament of 
1295 beloved of Constitutional historians. Its composition, pre- 
sumably based upon the distribution of the existing population, 
was remarkable for the preponderance of representatives from the 
southern and western shires. 

Wiltshire, where the influence of the great territorial family 
of Hungerford was no doubt all but paramount, returned no fewer 
than twenty-six members, two for the County and twenty-four 
for the City of Salisbury and eleven small boroughs.” 

Somerset, which was also under the domination of the Hunger- 
fords, came next with sixteen seats, though Bath and Taunton, 
which had been represented in 1295, made no returns. 

Cornwall, the county which in after years enjoyed the un- 
enviable reputation of possessing the greatest number of rotten 
boroughs, now sent up fourteen members in all. 

Dorset and Oxfordshire had each a round dozen—the same 
number as Yorkshire and double the total for Lancashire. 

In 1805 the representatives of the people dealt with many sub- 
jects, amongst others the impending subjugation of Scotland. 
They even concerned themselves with the internal affairs of 
Ireland ; two natives of the sister isle actually petitioning the King 
to be placed under English rule! 

Though no Speaker is known to have been chosen in 1305, 
nor definitely until 1377, when the name of Sir Thomas Hunger- 
ford appears for the first time upon the Rolls, the growth of 
officialdom is clearly shown at the earlier date by the appointment 
by name of receivers and triers of petitions—the precursors of legis- 
lation by bill. The receivers were generally Clerks in Chancery, 
but the examiners and triers were personages of greater import- 
ance, usually drawn from the ranks of the Bishops, Judges, and 
the higher nobility.* For centuries they met in Marculph’s Tower, 
which stood on the river bank of the old Palace of Westminster 
and overhung the water. In 1305 members of Parliament were 
directed to apply to Sir John de Kirkby, one of the receivers, for 
payment of theirexpenses. He subsequently became Treasurer to 
the King. 

Legislation by bill being so far unknown, the officials appointed 
by the Crown to scrutinise the petitions were by far the most 
important people in Parliament; hence the absence in the Rolls 

2 In 1295 Wiltshire had no fewer than twenty-eight seats, the boroughs of 
Bradford and Old Sarum, as well as the New City of Salisbury, then sending two 
representatives each. 


3 Amongst the earliest whose names have been preserved were the Bishop of 
Chester and Sir Aymer de Valence. 
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of any direct mention of one of their body holding an office akin 
to the post of Speaker. Of these petitions, the most complex and 
difficult were usually referred to the King in Council and are 
entered on the Rolls as Placita. The House of Lords solemnly 
reappointed these examiners in the quaint Norman-French lan- 
guage, until so recently as 1886, though their functions had long 
been obsolete. The present Earl of Coventry was one of the last 
to be so nominated. 

Not until the practice of legislation by bill was perfected was 
the office of Speaker or ‘ Parlour pour les Communes ’ brought into 
existence, and yet there must have been, even from the earliest 
times, some intermediary between the Crown and the representa- 
tives of the people. These spokesmen were usually drawn from 
the ranks of the minor Barons or lesser tenants in chief, deriving 
their Parliamentary existence mainly, if not wholly, from the 
principle of primogeniture. Monsieur Henri de Beaumont, who 
was summoned to Parliament from 1308-09 to 1332, acted in this 
capacity in 1332, and, a few years later, a Parliamentary leader 
who held a position not very dissimilar to that of Speaker is 
reached. 

In 1343 the Knights of the Shire and the Commons made 
answer to the King by the mouth of Monsieur William Trussell 
to a communication from the Pope, after the Commons had met 
and deliberated in the Painted Chamber and the Lords in the 
White Hall of the Palace. Three years later Trussell was buried 
in Westminster Abbey in St. Michael’s Chapel, under the image 
of St. George, where a foliated cross remaining in the pavement, 
and long supposed to be the memorial slab of one of the Abbots, 
marks his resting place to this day. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century, when Parliamentary 
institutions were still in the making, that great ecclesiastic Simon 
Langham, who sleeps to-day in the Chapel of St. Benedict, walked 
in procession from the Monastery of St. Peter in the Isle of Thorns 
to the House of Lords, resplendent in jewelled cope and mitre, 
escorted by a long train of priests and acolytes, with his proces- 
sional cross of pure gold borne high before him. If for nothing 
else he deserves to be remembered as the first Abbot to proffer to 
the Commons an asylum within the hallowed walls of Westmin- 
ster, and to divert them from the disturbing influences of the Court 
to the serener atmosphere of the Cloister, only a low wall dividing 
a world of action from a world of prayer. For at Westminster, the 
hub and centre of the governance of England, were then congre- 
gated, within one encompassing rampart, the accustomed residence 
of the sovereign, the Courts of Law, the greatest of Benedictine 
monasteries and the habitual meeting place of the Council of the 
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Nation. Well may the Isle of Thorns be termed the seed-plot of 
sovereignty, liberty, justice, and piety. 

The doings of the Commons at this period without a president 
of their free choice are veiled to a great extent in obscurity though, 
thus early, they had so far separated from the Lords as a delibera- 
tive body that they had their own Clerk before they chose their 
own Speaker.‘ 

Simon Langham in his progress to the Palace would have 
encountered time and again a throng of Knights, scarcely less 
picturesque in their shining armour than his own retinue, making 
peaceful invasion of his monastic house while the burgesses fol- 
lowed humbly after." Drawn from every shire in the land the 
Knights filled the Cloisters and choked the vestibules leading to the 
Chapter House, there forthwith to deliver a mighty shout of assent 
(or the contrary as the case might be) to the demands of their 
sovereign lord for the support of the realm and the maintenance 
of his Royal estate. Once this duty had been performed they, 
and the burgesses also, were at liberty to depart to their homes, 
unti] again summoned to Westminster to repeat the process with 
little or no variation, save in the amount of the subsidy required 
of them. 

Even before the Commons are definitely known to have had a 
Speaker (though they had a Clerk), there were social amenities 
which doubtless tended to smooth the relations between the Crown 
and Parliament. A very early, perhaps the earliest, instance of 
the Royal hospitality being extended to both Houses was a banquet 
given by Edward the Third in 1368 in the White Hall of the 
Palace. This precedent was followed by Henry the Fourth, who 
invited the Commons to dine with him at the close of the Session 
of 1402. Advocates of a single Chamber will note with approval 
this reunion of the two Houses ‘en pleine Parlement,’ although 
contrived for purely social purposes. When in 1377 John of 
Gaunt, by putting pressure upon the Sheriffs, was able to pack 
the House of Commons with men of his own choosing, the 
Speaker’s high office emerged from the twilight which still sur- 
rounds its origin into the full light of day. What this office 
became in the course of the next five hundred years can only be 
indicated within these narrow limits by a rapid review of the 

* Robert de Melton was ‘ Under Clerk of the Parliament in 1363 ata salary of 
100s. per annum.’ Some thirty years earlier the Clerk of the Upper House was Sire 
Henri de Edenestowe, and apparently his was from the first an office of profit under 
the Crown, for in 1346 the King required a loan of 1001. from him. 

5 In 1851-52 there is definite mention of the Commons deliberating in the 
‘incomparable ’ Chapter House of Matthew Paris, for in that year Simon Langham 
was Abbot, to become Treasurer of England in 1360 and Chancellor three years 
later. In 1866, on being promoted to the See of Canterbury, he received the 


pallium’in the Chapel of St. Stephen. 
® Rot. Parl. vol. ii. 297, and vol. iii. 498. 
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circumstances which have contributed to raise the dignity of the 
Chair, until, at the present day, the firsts Commoner, by Royal 
command, enjoys place, pre-eminence and precedence immediately 
after the Lord President of the Council. 

At the Jubilee of Edward the Third the House of Commons for 
the first time in its history had a presiding officer of its own choice. 
Sir Thomas Hungerford, described.in the Norman-French Rolls 
as the ‘Chivaler qui avoit les paroles pour les Communes 
d’Engleterre en cest Parlement,’ made a daring speech to the 
Throne at the close of the short session over which he presided.’ 
He called the King’s attention to various grievances suffered by his 
people and alleged infractions of the liberty of his subjects, both 
male and female. This, the first recorded utterance of the 
Commons to find expression through the mouth of its chosen 
spokesman, has been strangely overlooked by Parliamentary his- 
torians, as has the fact that Hungerford delivered, on the same 
occasion, no fewer than seven Bills to the Clerk of the Parliament, 
to which, alas for the budding hopes of the people, the Lords 
vouchsafed no reply. Like Chaucer’s Frankleyn, Hungerford 
‘ full oft tyme was a Knight of the Schire,’ for his career at West- 
minster extended over thirty-six years, thus closely approximating 
to Speaker Lowther’s. 

Once the Commons acquired the right of electing their own 
Speaker, their choice invariably fell upon one or other of the 
Knights of the Shire—the backbone of the English representative 
system in the Middle Ages. Not until the reign of Henry the 
Eighth was a borough member preferred to the Chair, in the 
person of Sir Humphrey Wingfield.° 

Sir James Pickering, the head of another great Westmorland 
family, became Speaker in 1378. It is interesting to recall at the 
present day that his wife was a Lowther, but from the Constitu- 
tional point of view his term of office is noteworthy from his having 
been the first in the long catalogue of Speakers to assert the right 
of free speech. His successor’ set an important precedent, fore- 
shadowing to some extent the modern procedure in Committee of 
Supply. For the annually recurring phrase in the King’s Speech : 
‘Estimates for the expenditure of the year will be in due course 
laid before you,’ is but the logical outcome of a procedure adopted 
in 1380 when Speaker Guildesborough demanded of the Crown that 
a schedule of the exact sums needed, and the purposes for which 
they were required, should be !aid before the Commons. Sir 

1 The average duration of a Plantagenet Parliament was less than two months, 
and many of the earlier mediaeval sessions lasted less than four weeks. 

® He sat for Great Yarmouth from 1533 to 1536, the longest Parliament known 
to that date, and witnessed the actual severance from Rome, the preliminaries to 


which had been forced through the House by Speaker Audley. 
® Sir John Guildesborough. 
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Richard Waldegrave in 1381 begged to be excused from accepting 
the position, but the King *® charged him on his allegiance that 
since he was already chosen by the House he should execute the 
office. His is the first instance of a Speaker desiring to be excused 
and, to show how strong a thing is precedent, for generations after 
a similar excuse has been put forward—only to be refused. 

Sir Edward Seymour, a very high-handed Speaker in the reign 
of Charles the Second, who had been chosen against the King’s 
wish, merely said on presenting himself for approval in the House 
of Lords: ‘The House has unanimously elected me as their 
Speaker, and now I come hither for your Majesty’s approbation.’ 
The Chancellor, who had been previously instructed to express the 
King’s acceptance of the customary excuse, was so taken aback 
by Seymour’s unexpected declaration that he could only falter out 
that the King designed him for some other employment. Though 
@ compromise was ultimately arrived at, the principle that the 
Crown has a right to veto, but not to dictate, the Commons’ choice 
was established in 1679, and has never since been seriously chal- 
lenged. It cannot be said that under any of the mediaeval 
Speakers, subsequent to Waldegrave, much was added to the 
powers of the Lower House with one important exception. 

Thomas Chaucer, the father of the poet, was, like Mr. Lowther, 
five times Speaker.*' During his first tenure of the Chair the 
Commons gained the inalienable right of initiating money grants, 
though not without a struggle with the Lords. The King,” who 
was nothing if not a diplomatist, so shaped his course that he suc- 
ceeded in pleasing both parties : the Lords by his permission to 
deliberate, even in his absence, on the state of the realm, and the 
appropriate remedies; the Commons by conceding the principle 
that no report of a money grant should henceforth be made to the 
Crown until both Houses were agreed upon its terms: no such 
report to be delivered save by the mouth of the Speaker himself. 

With the outbreak of the Civil Wars little or no legislation was 
attempted and the cause of constitutional progress was correspond- 

ingly arrested. ‘The Speakers, becoming men of action rather than 

Parliamentarians, almost without exception abandoned the senate 

for the camp. William Tresham, Speaker from 1439 to 1442, was 

murdered in 1450. His son Sir Thomas, Speaker of the packed 

Lancastrian Parliament of 1459, was beheaded at Tewkesbury 

after being three times attainted. Sir John Wenlock was killed in 

battle the same year, and Thomas Thorpe was done to death by a 


10 Richard the Second. 

11 His term of office in all did not, however, exceed one year, so short were the 
sessions of Parliament in the fifteenth century. 
12 Henry the Fourth. 
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Lancastrian mob in 1461.'* Nor does this exhaust the catalogue 
of Speakers who have met with a violent death. Catesby, the 
minion of Richard the Third, was beheaded at the battle of 
Bosworth, without form or semblance of trial. No wonder was it 
that Parliamentary progress suffered a serious set-back. Nor with 
the advent of Henry the Eighth were the lives of ex-Speakers any 
safer than they had been in the Wars of the Roses. 

Dudley and Empson, advocates of absolute monarchy under 
Henry the Seventh, expiated their crimes on Tower Hill, as a 
concession to popular opinion. Assuredly this was the one and 
only occasion in Parliamentary history when two Speakers died 
on the same day. Speaker Lovell, the last of the martial 
Speakers, who had fought by the side of Henry the Seventh at 
Bosworth, shared, to some extent, in the fiscal policy of Dudley 
and Empson, which may account for his having died enormously 
rich. He lived just long enough to see the profession of the law 
once more preferred to the Chair in the person of Sir Thomas 
More, the author of Utopia—that happy land which he described 
as having few laws and no lawyers. The last Speaker to die on 
the scaffold was More, whose conviction was obtained on the per- 
jured evidence of Rich, who has been branded as without manner 
of doubt the most despicable man who ever sat in the Chair of the 
Commons. 

From the death of Queen Mary the Speakership came to be 
regarded by ambitious lawyers as a stepping-stone to high legal 
preferment. The spacious days of Elizabeth saw ten Parliaments 
and eleven Speakers. All of them without exception were lawyers. 
And the same was the case in the two succeeding reigns. The 
reason is not far to seek, because the emoluments of the Chair at 
the close of the sixteenth century were so insignificant that the 
natural trend of their ambition was towards the better-paid offices 
of the profession. For 170 years the Speakership was farmed by 
the Law, and that during the least glorious period of its history. 
Yet there are indications that the nomination by the Crown of a 
legal candidate did not invariably command general approval. 
When Richard Onslow was elected in 1566 he had a majority of 
only twenty-two votes in his favour.* Yet though he pleaded as 
an excuse from serving the necessity of attendance in the House of 
Lords as Solicitor-General the House decided that he might fill 
the two offices concurrently. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s second Parliament’** Sir William Cecil 
(Lord Burghley) is said to have been offered the Chair and to have 


8 Sir John Bussy, Speaker from 1394 to 1397, was executed without trial om the 
surrender of Bristol to Henry Duke of Lancaster in 1399. 

“ The name of his opponent is not known. 

15 1562-1563. 
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declined it, but in her eighth ** Edward Coke crossed the Parlia- 
mentary stage for a brief space of time. He was Speaker for less 
than two months, and not until the evening of his days, when he 
had been out of the House for twenty-seven years, did he re-enter 
it as an independent member, to become the foremost champion 
of the liberties of the subject. He seems to have misconceived 
the true function of the Speaker’s office and never to have been 
able to forget that he was also the Queen’s Solicitor-General. The 
subtlety which he had acquired in the practice of the law enabled 
him so to utilise and amplify the forms of the House as to serve 
what he conceived to be the Royal interests, without, if possible, 
entirely alienating from himself the confidence of the assembly. 
He regularly asserted the right of speaking and voting in Commit- 
tee, and he appears to have been the author of a rule whereby the 
Chairman was empowered, in the case of two or more members 
rising at the same time, to give precedence to a member who 
desired to oppose the arguments of the last speaker. It is only 
fair to Coke’s reputation to add that, having consistently bullied 
the House during the short time in which he filled the Chair, he 
apologised on his retirement for the unbecoming expressions into 
which his natural proclivity to violent language had often led him. 

Lenthall, though he has been lauded to the skies by historians 
writing long after the events in which he figured so prominently, 
was not very highly esteemed by his contemporaries. He has 
probably been greatly overrated and, had it not been for his 
memorable speech to the King on the occasion of the arrest of 
the five members : ‘I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak 
in this place but as the House is pleased to direct me,’ his name 
would hardly have been remembered as one of the greatest 
Speakers. It does not need a man to be cast in the heroic mould 
if, knowing his duty, he is prepared to act upon that knowledge. 
The best that can be said of Lenthall is that, during the twenty 
years in which he was in and out of the Chair, he preserved the con- 
tinuity of his office when the monarchy itself suffered interruption. 
A consummate opportunist throughout his career, he impressed 
the House by his common sense. On the other hand he was 
avaricious, a rank pluralist, holding the offices of Speaker, Master 
of the Rolls, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and other 
emoluments for which he received in all 10,000I. a year. It is 
small wonder that when Cromwell dispersed the House by force 
in 1653 and Lenthall was pulled out of the Chair the cry which 
rang in his ears was ‘Make way for honester men.’ He 
managed to secure a seat in the caricature of the Upper House 
which Cromwell set up a few years later, but when the Army 
restored the remnant of the Long Parliament, he consented to 
18 1592-1598. 
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preside over an attenuated assembly of 42 members. Once more 
he was violently ejected and had the Mace taken from him by 
Lambert. On Monk declaring for a free Parliament he trimmed 
again and declared himself devotedly attached to the monarchical 
principle. 

The reorganisation of Danby’s supporters in the House of 
Commons in 1675 led to a cleavage of parties out of which sprang 
the permanent division of English political opinion into two dis- 
tinct bodies, the Tory and the Whig of after days. Concurrently 
with Speaker Seymour’s rejection by the Crown began a period of 
roughly one hundred and fifty years, culminating in the Speaker- 
ship of Shaw-Lefevre, during which the evolution of the non- 
partisan Speaker steadily proceeded. 

Towards the close of the reign of Charles the Second it became 
the practice to appoint to the Chair a member of the political 
party then in power—a system which has worked well on the 
whole. This does not, however, imply that the Crown did not 
still retain a voice in the selection of the Speaker. Sir Robert 
Walpole told Arthur Onslow, who had in early life conceived a 
great desire to attain to the Chair, that ‘ the way to that station 
lay through the gates of St. James’s.’ But when Onslow, certainly 
the most liberal-minded man who filled the office up to that date, 
resigned the lucrative post of Treasurer of the Navy, rather than 
have it said of him that he was a pluralist, like so many of his 
predecessors, he realised the supreme importance of independence 
and impartiality. In so doing there is no manner of doubt that, 
notwithstanding some occasional divergences from his high 
standard on the part of some of his immediate successors, he paved 
the way for the wholly non-partisan Speaker of the nineteenth 
century. Onslow saw the rise and development of the modern 
system of Cabinet Government, coupled with Ministerial responsi- 
bility to Parliament, which has, on the whole, worked so well. 
He preserved order in debate with great strictness, yet always 
with civility and courtesy, declaring that nothing tended more to 
throw power into the hands of the Administration, and to sap the 
independence of Parliament, than neglect of or departure from 
these rules. Thus he was enabled to protect the minority against 
any arbitrary exercise of power, holding, as he did, that these rules 
had been instituted -by our ancestors, and crystallised by long 
usage, as a check on the action of ministers. In taking leave of 
the House, over which he presided for the record number of thirty- 
three years, he said : ‘ When I began my duty here, I set out with 
a resolution and promise to the House to be impartial in every- 
thing, and to show respect to everybody. The first I know I have 
done ; it is the only merit I can assume; and if I have failed in 
the other, it was unwillingly, it was inadvertently ; and I can truly 
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say the giving satisfaction to all has been my constant aim, my 
study and my pride.’ He concluded by saying that the being 
within the walls of Westminster had ever been the chief pleasure 
of his life, and that while his advanced age and infirmities called 
for retirement and obscurity, his daily prayer would be that the 
freedom, the dignity and authority of the House might be 
perpetual. 

There had been instances before his time of a Speaker being 
raised to the peerage, not many in number but still sufficient to 
make it appear incredible that no such honour was offered to 
Onslow by the Government of his day.*’ Even his predecessor, 
Sir Spencer Compton, one of the most incompetent men who ever 
filled the Chair, was created Earl of Wilmington at the accession 
of George the Second. It is true that he was for a brief period 
Prime Minister, but only in name. He ‘ sat first but did not lead,’ 
for it was Carteret, the only peer of Cabinet rank who could talk 
to the first two Georges in their native tongue, who was chief 
minister. A ‘transient embarrassed phantom’ Lord Hervey 
wrote of the ex-Speaker : 

Let Wilmington, with grave contracted brow, 
Red tape and wisdom at the Council show, 
Sleep in the Senate, in the circle bow. 

Sir John Cust, who succeeded Arthur Onslow, would doubtless 
have been raised to the peerage had he not died five days after his 
resignation. Sir Fletcher Norton, one of the worst Speakers the 
House has ever known, was created Baron Grantley in 1782, 
and Speaker Cornwall, who is chiefly remembered from his habit 
of relieving the tedium of listening to long debates by copious 
draughts of porter placed conveniently at his elbow, would doubt- 
less have gone in due course to the House of Lords had he not 
remained in the Chair, ‘ like sad Prometheus fastened to the rock,’ 
until his death. Since that date every Speaker, as a matter of 
course, has been rewarded with a peerage on retirement. 

Manners-Sutton, the only man who has ever been seven times 
Speaker, narrowly escaped being elected to the Chair for the eighth 
time. But in the fullest House ever known, a combination of 
Whigs, Radicals, and Irish members led by Daniel O’Connell, 
Abercromby, the only Speaker to come from north of the Tweed, 
was successful by the narrow majority of ten votes. It cannot be 
said that the Whigs triumphed out of their turn, for they had not 
had a Speaker of their own political complexion since Arthur 
Onslow.** When Abercromby suddenly retired one of a group of 

1 The first Speakers to be ennobled were Sir John Tiptoft, created Baron 
Tiptoft, and Sir Walter Hungerford, both of whom were High Treasurers of 


England. 
18 In 1701 Harley was chosen by only four votes over Sir Thomas Littleton, the 


closest contest for the Chair on record. 
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county members standing behind the Chair said ‘ Now, Lefevre, 
we mean to have you as our Speaker.’ Nature had marked him 
out as the fittest representative of an assembly of English gentle- 
men, and from the first hig conduct in the Chair won the approval 
of all parties. He could call unruly members to order with the 
smile which disarms anger, and yet, he told Denison, who suc- 
ceeded him, that for the first few years he felt like the captain of a 
penny steamer on the Thames, standing on the bridge, and ever on 
the look-out for shocks and collisions. ‘The House,’ he said, ‘ is 
always kind and indulgent, but it expects its Speaker to be right. 
If he should be found tripping his authority would soon be at an 
end. You must rely entirely upon yourself.’ Lord John Russell, 
. ho mean judge, thought that Shaw-Lefevre was the best Speaker 
he ever knew. ‘ When there was not a precedent he made one,’ 
adding, so as to prevent any further discussion, ‘ according to the 
well-established practice of the House,’ a formula which seems to 
have pleased everyone. 

Mr. Lowther, unlike his predecessor Mr. Gully, who was little 
if at all known to the average member until he was called to the 
Chair, was a House of Commons man, in the fullest sense of the 
term, from the outset. He familiarised himself with Parlia- 
mentary forms and methods, asking questions of ministers cover- 
ing so wide and varied a field as the working of the Cumberland 
lead mines (in which his family had been interested for genera- 
tions) and the foreign policy of the Government, on which latter 
subject he spoke with force and ability derived from a close study 
of the relations of Great Britain with foreign Powers. He 
entered the House in stormy times, when a wave of crime and 
violence, sweeping over Ireland, after the Phoenix Park murders, 
spread to this country. The treasonable conspiracy then known 
as the Clan Na Gael succeeded in half wrecking the House of 
Commons by means of a dynamite explosion in 1884, and in the 
following January a bomb was placed on the stairs leading to the 
crypt, the miscreant having deliberately chosen a Saturday for his 
fiendish purpose when the Houses of Parliament are usually 
thronged with visitors. Mr. Speaker Peel, another of the great 
Speakers of the nineteenth century, told the present writer that 
word was brought to him one evening that a desperado, disguised 
as a woman, had obtained admission to the gallery immediately 
above his head, with the intention of hurling a bomb into the 
crowded chamber. But on this occasion the necessary courage 
was lacking, and no such outrage occurred, though it was not 
without a feeling of relief that the Speaker put the question ‘ That 
this House do now adjourn’ at the conclusion of a very anxious 
sitting. The English people were no more intimidated by the 
Clan Na Gael and the Irish ‘ Invincibles ’ than they will be by the 
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present Sinn Fein campaign of outrage, assassination and arson, 
dark as is the outlook in Ireland at the moment. 

Having lost his seat at the General Election of 1885, Mr. 
Lowther was not in the House when Mr, Gladstone introduced his 
first Home Rule Bill, the defeat of which not only drove its author 
from office for the next six years but, incidentally, shattered the 
old Liberal party for a generation and more. In the new Parlia- 
ment which met in August 1886 Mr. Lowther sat for the Penrith 
division of Cumberland, a constituency which he continued to 
represent until his retirement. Towards the close of Lord Salis- 
bury’s second Administration he was made Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, an appointment not only popular with the House 
at large, but one well calculated to display his peculiar talents. 
In 1895 he became Chairman of Ways and Means, the duties of 
which post he discharged for ten years to the satisfaction of every 
party in the House. It came therefore as no surprise when, upon 
Mr. Gully’s retirement in June 1905, his name was put forward 
for the Speakership. 

Mr. Lowther was destined to succeed two men who had made 
great reputations in the Chair. Mr. Peel’s strong personality, 
force of character and stern demeanour dominated the House, 
until it was said that the mere rustle of his gown was sufficient 
to awe a contumacious member who ventured to question his 
ruling. His successor brought to the performance of his duties 
qualities which had gained him a large practice at the Bar. A 
keen legal mind, close reasoning powers, and quickness in grasping 
the essential facts of a problem, combined with a winning presence 
and great charm of manner, made Mr. Gully a distinguished and 
popular figure in the long catalogue of Speakers. 

Mr. Lowther, on entering upon his new duties, could not even 
claim the indulgence of the House on the ground of inexperience, 
nor were the circumstances of the time altogether of happy augury. 
The Government had outlived its popularity in the country and 
was known to be much divided on the thorny question of Imperial 
Preference, whilst the new Speaker’s first important ruling 
rendered impossible further proceedings in the Government’s 
scheme for the redistribution of seats, a reform then long overdue. 
The new Parliament, which met in 1906, after the great landslide 
which gave the Liberals and the Labour Party combined a greater 
majority than any since the Reform Act of 1832, put his qualities 
to a severer test. The Labour Party, which now appeared in the 
House for the first time in formidable numbers, was flushed with 
success at the polls, and disinclined to be very tolerant of the rules 
of the House, or even of reputations made by older members in 


earlier Parliaments. 
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The Conservative Party was numerically an insignificant 
fraction of the House, whilst their leader, who had been defeated 
at Manchester, only reached Westminster some time after the 
session had begun, a seat having meanwhile been found for him 
in the City of London. At first the Labour members refused 
even to listen to him, and it speaks volumes for the new Speaker’s 
tact and skill that gradually the newer elements in the assembly 
learnt to appreciate the value of employing the older Parliamentary 
methods, which to them appeared cumbrous and antiquated. 

Mr. Lowther, to adopt a sporting simile, rode the House on 
the snaffle rather than on the curb, and with complete success. 
Mr. Balfour gradually established his former ascendency over his 
fellow members, and when disorder broke out, as it sometimes did, 
Mr. Lowther was able to quell it as only a strong man could by 
maintaining the dignity of the Chair after that of the House at 
large was gone. 

There had been scarcely a parallel instance between Speaker 
Seymour’s action in 1675 when he resumed the Chair (after grave 
disorder threatening to lead to actual bloodshed had arisen in Com- 
mittee), ‘ not strictly in accordance with order but with the intent 
of bringing the House into order again,’ and Mr. Peel’s interven- 
tion in the Home Rule debate on July 27, 1893. On both these 
widely separated occasions the disorder ceased when the Speaker 
returned, and the Mace—the symbol of his authority—was laid 
upon the Table. Even before he was called to the Chair Mr. 
Lowther, acting as deputy for Mr. Gully, had been obliged to sus- 
pend a sitting of the House until the following day. It takes a 
strong man to decide, unaided and alone, upon difficult points which 
may have far-reaching after-effects, and at the same time to secure 
general approval of such action. But Mr. Lowther proved his 
ability to do so not once but often. 

Another and possibly a supreme test of his authority and in- 
fluence occurred in 1912, when an impasse had been reached in 
the progress of Mr. Asquith’s ill-fated Bill for the Better Govern- 
ment of Ireland. An amendment to a money resolution 
authorising the financial provisions of a measure which, though it 
reached the Statute Book, could never be put into operation, was 
moved by a private member and carried by a narrow majority. 
The Government desired to rescind the amendment, notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in the Standing Orders. This was so re- 
sented by the member who had moved the amendment, and by 
many of those who had voted with him, that the action of the 
Government was regarded as a deliberate affront to the House. 
So long and acrimonious a discussion took place that the Speaker 
was obliged twice to suspend the sitting of the House, on the first 
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occasion for one hour, and on the second until the following day. 
The issue still hung in doubt when the matter came up again, but 
the Speaker, addressing the House at some length in the capacity 
of a Moderator, stated his desire, whilst maintaining the rights of 
the Majority, to protect at the same time the liberties of the 
Minority. A new resolution was subsequently agreed to and 
embodied in the Bill, and Mr. Lowther’s intervention not only 
removed the threatened deadlock but upheld the salutary rule that 
no question shall be offered to the House in the same session which 
is substantially identical with that on which judgment has been 
already pronounced. 

Coming to more recent time, there were some who thought that 
during the Great War Mr. Lowther allowed almost too much 
latitude in debate to the insignificant group of pacifists—the 
friends of every country but theirown. However distasteful their 
views were to the overwhelming majority of the House, he held 
that every shade of thought and opinion was entitled to find ex- 
pression in that time of grave national emergency. But when 
one of the group proceeded, in a particularly offensive manner, to 
belittle the doings of our armies in the field, and to draw unfavour- 
able comparisons between British and German military capacity, 
the limit of the Speaker’s endurance was reached, and, amidst 
ringing cheers from all quarters of the House, he rose and 
administered such a crushing reproof to the offender as had not 
been heard at Westminster since, in 1888, Mr. Peel reprimanded 
a member who had dared to libel him in the Star newspaper. The 
letter was promptly brought to his notice by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, as a matter of privilege, and on his asking whether 
the Speaker’s attention had been called to it, Mr. Peel replied in 
scathing tones that it had, but that before reading it through, he 
had felt certain that it could only have emanated from one member 
of the House, and that one, as the sequel proved, was the then 
member for Camborne. It so happened that the present writer 
was in the House on both occasions, and, even at this long interval 
of time, the memory of the pulverising effect produced upon the 
offender by Mr. Peel’s dignified attitude is fresh in his recollection. 

The late Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (Lord St. Aldwyn) once gave 
it as his opinion that there was a time when any blameless country 
gentleman, having ordinary common sense, of good family and fair 
presence, might have been qualified for the position of Speaker, 
but that if that time ever existed it had long since passed away. 
T venture to differ, for if the proud heritage of freedom and pro- 
gress which has crystallised round the Speaker’s office during 
seven centuries of English history is to be handed on unimpaired 
to future generations of a free and self-governing nation, where 
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will the House of Commons be more likely to find such a sentinel 
of liberty or a mind of such conspicuous fairness than in the class 
to which Mr. Lowther belongs? 

Tradition exercises a potent spell upon the House, even in these 
democratic days, and, in grateful recognition of his services to 
the nation and to Parliament, it will do well to cherish in its 
memory the appropriate motto borne by the Lowther family for 
generations, ‘ Magistratus indicat Virum.’ 


ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 








THE FIRST FIGHT FOR LABOUR 
REPRESENTATION 


THE right of Labour to a voice in National Politics is no 
longer seriously challenged. It has not yet attained its full 
measure of power. There are battles yet to be won. The 
struggles before us however cannot exceed in bitterness 
those in which the stalwarts of the middle and late ‘sixties en- 
gaged. To many of the present generation those early struggles 
are quite unknown. In 1907, at Hexham Town Hall, while 
moving a vote of thanks to John Ward, M.P., for his speech, 
I chanced to say that it gave me additional pleasure to perform 
that duty to the Labour member for Stoke-on-Trent for the reason 
that it was my great privilege to have been the means of start- 
ing the first Labour candidate who went to the poll in Britain, 
viz. in the year 1869, when to my intense surprise I heard the 
voice of John Ward saying loud enough to be heard all over the 
Hall, ‘ You are wrong, you mean “‘ ’89’’ not ‘‘’69’’.’ This dis- 
covery that Ward the Labour M.P. knew nothing about that 
historic contest set me wondering how many other persons are 
equally ignorant of all that pertains to the first attempt of Labour 
to obtain an entrance to the House of Commons. 

The true account of the audacious attempt is now about to be 
written for the first time. 

On the 24th of October 1869, during my breakfast half-hour 
my eye chanced upon the following : 

The Right Hon. Austen Henry Layard, one of the members for the 
Metropolitan Borough of Southwark, has been appointed by Her Majesty 
the Queen to the post of Ambassador to the Court of Spain. The vacancy 
thus created in the representation of that Borough cannot be filled until 
Parliament meets in February. 


Now I had just finished reading for the third time William 
Lovett’s vigorous exposition of the case for Labour Representa- 
tion and I exclaimed ‘ Here is the opportunity ; four months will 
give the time ; why not make a start now?’ Of the total lack of 
both means and materials, never a thought came to blur the 
picture. 
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I was not a member of any political or Labour organisation, 
knew scarcely a dozen likely persons, and my experience of elec- 
tion campaigns was nil. My personal position was not the most 
favourable for the execution of my plan; it was the second year 
of my employment by William Stafford, we were both living in 
the house attached to the saw-mill, the ground floor was occupied 
by the business, the first floor and the top attic by Stafford, his 
wife and their three children; while I and my wife occupied the 
two rooms on the second floor. I had to rise at 5 A.M. to see that 
the engine was started at 6, and until 5.30 P.M. operated a circular 
saw besides being general superintendent. Stafford dealt with 
the post bag, visiting customers, and obtaining orders. In a word 
the business was in its infantile stage, needing the close attention 
of both Stafford and myself. Thus the organisation which was 
about to embark upon the ambitious project of finding, starting, 
and running the first Labour candidate was a very small affair, 
possessed of neither the wealth nor the influence then deemed 
essential to such an enterprise. However, my mind was made up 
before I had finished breakfast, and the first person marked down 
to be approached was my employer Stafford. I burst upon him 
during the dinner hour, when I soon learnt that my enthusiasm 
did not infect him. ‘We know no one,’ he said, ‘ we belong to 
no association. Where is the organisation? And the money?’ 
I replied ‘We will make what we can, and learn to do with- 
out what cannot be obtained.’ But Stafford remained uncon- 
vinced, all I could obtain from him was a promise to stand by 
me if I started. 

At that time the General Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers was Mr. William Allan, a genial Scot, ever 
ready to lend a hand in any and every good work; he was an 
elector of Southwark, and the best room at the Rising Sun 
near Blackfriars Bridge was ‘ Bill Allan’s ’ room every Wednesday 
evening, where trade unionists forgathered for a smoke and a chat. 
Determined that no time should be lost, that same evening found 
me at Allan’s door. I conveyed to him my request for the use 
of his room on the following Wednesday evening. ‘For what 
object?’ he asked. I explained. Then with solemn emphasis 
came this judgment : ‘Gae hame, young mon. Dinna think o’ 
wasting time and siller on sic a hopeless job.’ 

This discouraging reception by the leading Labour man of the 
district had the effect of stimulating me to further effort, and I 
dealt with him just as I had dealt with Stafford by replying ‘1 
won’t argue the question just now. Tell me, yes or no, may I 
have your room on Wednesday night?’ It was not in William 
Allan to refuse so direct an appeal. ‘Weel, o’ course ye may 
hae the room, and much use will it be to ye,’ said he. I felt the 

. hardest part of my task was yet to come, and with sore misgiving 
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I said to him ‘ Mr. Allan, will you act as chairman of the meet- 
ing?’ The immediate effect was to reduce Allan to a condi- 
tion of speechless merriment, but within half an hour I had 
secured both a place of meeting and a well-known elector as 
chairman. 

To obtain an audience I selected from a list of the members 
of the South London Branch of the National Sunday League 
those who were residents in the Borough of Southwark ; this gave 
me just twenty persons, including Allan, Stafford and myself. Of 
their political views I was entirely ignorant, and, as may be 
imagined, I awaited the result with some anxiety. The fateful 
evening duly arrived, Allan opened the proceedings by cannily 
disclaiming all knowledge of the business and calling upon me 
to enlighten the audience. Never before had I addressed any 
meeting upon any subject ; add to this the fact that I was by a 
good deal the youngest person present, and for a moment I doubted 
my ability to make the necessary impression. However I did ‘a 
plain unvarnished tale unfold’; the project was unanimously 
approved, and a committee of three appointed to draw up recom- 
mendations for submission to a further meeting, that day week. 
These were that a Labour candidate be nominated, and that Mr. 
George Odger be asked to accept nomination. 

Thus was inaugurated the campaign of the first avowedly 
Labour candidate seeking a seat in the British House of Commons, 
without the aid of either of the then existing parties. Never 
before had a candidate appealed directly to the Labour interest 
and gone to the poll. In view of Odger’s previous electoral 
experiences—a withdrawal at Chelsea and a test ballot at Stafford 
—I felt the necessity of taking early steps to prevent our efforts 
ending in a similar fiasco, and at the second meeting I moved 
a resolution that no suggestion of either test ballot or withdrawal 
be entertained, and that our candidate be taken to the poll at all 
risks and hazards. There was one dissentient, who urged that 
before passing so drastic a resolution the candidate should be con- 
sulted. I replied that the resolution was intended to protect the 
candidate—possibly from himself, that we proposed to run the 
candidate, not that he should run us, that we had to raise the 
funds, and to obtain the money it would be necessary to assure 
the public that the contest would be neither compromised nor 
bought off. My view was adopted, and I was instructed to invite 
Odger to come and talk tous. Hecame,sawandconquered. His 
manner, method and the matter of his address gave great satis- 
faction. My drastic resolution drew from him an expression of 
surprise, but he admitted its probable necessity, and agreed with- 
out reserve to be bound by its terms. He was adopted as Labour 
candidate for the Borough, the persons present became the ‘ The 

322 
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George Odger’s Election Committee,’ with Allan and Stafford 
as Chairman and Treasurer, and Secretary respectively. 

In three short weeks I had succeeded beyond all anticipation. 
To appreciate the dimensions of the task to which we were now 
committed it is necessary to have regard to the state of public 
feeling at the time towards the activities of organised Labour. 

The Royal Commission on the ‘ Sheffield Outrages ’ had just re- 
ported, and there lingered a considerable amount of opinion hostile 
to trade unionists ; the terrible misdeeds of Broadhead had created 
a mood of angry resentment amongst many of the shopkeepers 
and the lower middle-classes. Then the Liberal Party were 
exceedingly bitter, they resented our attack upon what they chose 
to regard as their close preserve, and their local newspapers became 
very excited about us. 

Mr. Odger [it was written] is supported by a small but noisy band who 
possess a superficial intelligence: men whom to describe justly would 
require the use of such language as we would rather not employ... . If 
the policy of Mr. Odger and his present supporters became that of the 


Liberal Party then it might no longer rely upon the support of the 
intelligent and respectable portion of any class in the community. 


The italics are mine. As the Daily Telegraph put it— 


There were local reasons, or rather reasons affecting individuals and 
cliques which make the candidature of a wealthy commoner, ready to 
squander cash, much more desirable than the candidature of a working 
man. An artisan will conduct the contest on the most economical plan. 
He will not run up a terrible printer’s bill for the sake of placarding the 
walls with his name in letters three feet high. He will not open two or 
three hundred public-houses. He will not employ a score of lawyers and 
many score of agents. He will not hire committee rooms in every street. 
In all likelihood all Mr. Odger’s agents will be unpaid. He will probably 
spend pence where other men will spend pounds. We therefore can under- 
stand how the usual party hacks, the worthy wirepullers of ‘ the Borough,’ 
look with horror on the probable success of a poor candidate—and, as a 
result, a pure election. 


Such plain speaking on the part of so influential a journal as 
the Telegraph served but still further to incense our Liberal 
friends. Within a week of the rumour that a Labour candidate 
was to start nominations became as plentiful as blackberries in 
September : besides Sir F. Lycett, Sir Sydney Waterlow, Mr. R. 
Conisbee, the two men who ultimately became the members for 
Northampton were all in the field. Then one fine morning we 
read in the Press that the Labour Representation League would 
put up a man. 

Exactly what this might mean none of us could say. London 
bad no idea that such a body existed. The idea, however, was 
never consummated. Next in the field to Odger was Charles 
Bradlaugh, that is, so far as public meetings were concerned— 
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his election address never appeared. To two of his meetings we 
sent speakers, 1 being one, to move amendments in favour of 
our man, which in each instance were carried. At the end of 
November Bradlaugh gave up the fight. He felt—he told the 
audience to which he announced his decision to retire—that it 
would be unwise to divide between two men the strength which 
undivided could return one. 

As Mr. Odger had written to him saying that in any event 
he would go to the poll he felt that he would be guilty of an act 
of treachery if, without a guarantee of success, he persevered in 
the struggle. 

A much more formidable opponent was Mr. Henry Labouchere. 
Here again we decided upon presenting Odger amendments at 
his meetings, and I was selected for this purpose at a big open- 
air gathering in Bermondsey Square. Upon presenting myself 
at the van serving as a platform I was refused permission to 
ascend. My protest brought me into lively altercation with the 
chairman. ‘ Labby’ was soon at the back of the van to discover 
the cause of the disturbance. ‘ Nonsense,’ he answered to the 
protests of his irate supporters, ‘let him come up at once; he is 
quite entitled to move amendments ’ ; and brushing his scandalised 
friends aside he extended his hand and himself assisted me to the 
platform. 

He was very anxious to consult my wishes as to when I should 
speak. J suggested that I should follow the seconder of the 
resolution. 

‘That will do splendidly ’ [he said]. ‘Meanwhile, let us have a chat. 
I have a very keen desire to become the only Radical candidate. You see, 
I am really a better representative of Labour than Mr. Odger. I have 
leisure as well as knowledge. Mr. Odger has equal, probably greater know- 
ledge, but he has not the leisure or the opportunity to apply it for the 
benefit of Labour or any other class of the community. Therefore, other 
things being equal—and our programmes, you know, are practically 
identical—I must be the preferable candidate.’ 


There was much more in the same strain, to all of which I replied : 


‘No man in your position can speak or act for Labour so well as the 
man who is a direct representative. The necessary knowledge cannot be 
bought. It can only be acquired by actual experience; and for actual 
experience all the good wishes in the world are no equivalent.’ ‘ But [he 
rejoined] suppose Mr. Odger is elected and then the force of worldly 
circumstances compel him to retire. What then?’ 


I expressed surprise that a wealthy man like himself should sug- 
gest such a contingency, and assured him that should it arise 
Odger’s friends might be trusted to deal with it. 

At that point the chairman called upon me. My speech was 
brief, and when the vote was taken the amendment in favour 
of Odger was carried by three to one. ‘Labby’ heartily shook 
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my hand when bidding me good-bye, and expressed deep regret 
at the opposition to his candidature. However, I have good 
reason to believe that the great majority obtained for Odger at 
that meeting had the desired effect. ‘ Labby’s’ determination 
was shaken, and just ten days later he wrote to.Odger thus : 

I have come to the conclusion that if all the Liberal candidates go to 
the poll a Conservative will in all probability be returned. Under these 
circumstances I am sending to-day a circular to the members of my com- 
mittee informing them that it is my intention to withdraw, and I think 
it right, as you are one of the candidates for the vacant seat, to give you 
the earliest intimation of the fact. 


Neither of the other candidates received any such intimation ; 
this brought upon ‘Labby’ and Odger much abuse. One of the 
duties I undertook was the securing of places for public meetings 
—an office which proved no sinecure. Heavy hiring charges had 
of necessity to be avoided. Schoolrooms were in many cases 
locked, bolted and barred against us. Sometimes trust-deeds for- 
bad their use. Sometimes the minister was willing while the 
trustees were not—most emphatically not. In the next case the 
position waquld be reversed. The difficulties raised were so varied 
as to call for unlimited patience, it even became necessary to 
buttonhole parsons, trustees and deacons at their tabernacles on 
Sabbath evenings. Strange to say, I fared best with the Church of 
England. In two instances Church schoolrooms were granted for 
Odger meetings in which political gatherings had never before 
been held. The day of picture-posters had not arrived, but an 
election without posters of some kind is yet a thing of the future. 

The question of costs compelled the limiting of posters to one 
kind only, and the selection of the design was remitted to my 
care, and after several vain attempts I decided upon the 
following : 


ODGER 


FOR 


SOUTHWARK. 
LET HISTORY RECORD THE FACT 
that Southwark was the First Borough to return a 
WORKING MAN TO PARLIAMENT. 
ELE UE Be Pa TC ET Ve ETE Ae Re hee ee ISS | 
The size was double-crown, 30 inches by 20, upon which the 


name of the candidate appeared in 7-inch letters, quite a modest 
affair when compared with some modern examples. 
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Amongst the many friends from the other classes of society 
who spontaneously rallied to the support of Odger was Mr. C. E. 
Maurice. His father, the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, is 
perhaps best remembered as the founder of the Working Men’s 
College, then in Great Ormond Street. He was one of a 
small band who gave of their best in an age when all was dark, 
to bring opportunities for self-culture and intellectual advancement 
within the grasp of the artisan. Mr. Maurice accepted the posi- 
tion of Honorary Secretary of the Election Committee, a post 
very worthily filled during the four months’ struggle. He gave 
great help in the collection of subscriptions, and in several other 
ways contributed to the ultimate success. 

Of the many surprises of the contest perhaps the greatest of 
all was the support accorded Odger’s cause by the Daily Tele- 
graph. As neither the candidate nor anyone on his behalf had 
approached that journal in any way, all of us opened our eyes 
wide with astonishment when as early as the 25th of November 
there appeared in its columns a leading article in which the claims 
of Odger were stated with dynamic force, worthy of William Lovett 
and his brother Chartists. Few candidates, it said, contrasting 
Odger’s claims to the seat with those of Sir Sydney Waterlow 
and ‘ Labby,’ could produce higher credentials from the leaders 
of the Liberal Party; of all the working-men in England he 
was the best qualified to represent his class in the House of 
Commons. 

Nowadays it is not usual to associate the Telegraph with the 
pioneers of Labour Representation ; but the language it employed 
on this occasion filled me with a lively sense of satisfaction that 
my efforts to secure the adoption of a Labour candidate had not 
been wholly misguided. 

Now that the working people have received a large increase of political 
power [it declared] it is not enough that they should be thoroughly repre- 
sented: they must be made to feel that such is the case, and they will 
not have that conviction so long as they must submit the championship 
of their cause solely to men from whom they are separated by all the 
distance which severs thirty shillings a week from thousands a year. It is 
true that a rich merchant may admirably express the feelings, the longings, 
the ambitions of working men, and that he may speak more freely to an 
assembly of capitalists than one of their own order: but it is equally true 
that they will find it difficult to believe the fact, and that they will fancy 
household suffrage to have borne only half its fruits so long as the doors 
of St. Stephen’s are shut against their class. Were such a man as Mr. 
Odger entitled to put the potent letters M.P. after his name, to take his 
seat on the green benches beside the son of a Duke, to address Mr. Speaker 
as boldly as a millionaire, and to count for as much in a division as the 
richest man in the House, the working people would feel that brighter 
prospects had opened up for the community of artisans, and that, if their 
convictions were not understood, their own representatives would be to 
blame. 
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To the friends of Odger all this, and a dozen similar articles 
which the Telegraph published during the contest, was inspiring 
enough. It did not, however, impress that section of the Liberal 
Party which pinned its faith to Sir Sydney Waterlow—that 
obstacle to our success remained to the end. 

The Telegraph gave us great assistance in collecting the money ; 
had that assistance not been forthcoming one wonders how suffi- 
cient funds could have been raised. The trade unions as bodies 
would not subscribe. Obviously but few of the Liberal Associa- 
tions would help, and the more advanced Radical bodies were too 
poor to find all the money that was needed. After Odger had 
visited every corner of the constituency a financial appeal was 
issued signed by Professor Fawcett. In the result the Telegraph 
fund amounted to 4801., and early in January 501. was deposited 
in the Bank as the first instalment of the Returning Officer’s 
charges. There probably never has been an election without cross- 
currents, this contest was no exception to the rule. 

At the onset, and all unsolicited, our candidate had declared 
in favour of Home Rule; this, be it noted, ten years before the 
start of the Land League, and fifteen years earlier than Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill; on the face of it, therefore, if 
any candidate seemed likely to receive the Irish vote it was Odger, 
but between him and the local Irish population came this cross. 
When Garibaldi visited these shores the trade unionists of London 
formed a reception committee ; upon that body Odger served with 
distinguished success, and the ultra-Catholic zealots urged this as 
@ reason why no true Irishman, mindful for his country and his 
Church, could support him at the hustings. Much bad feeling 
was engendered. and it was to many of us a bitter pill; those of 
Odger’s supporters who were originally supporters of the candi- 
dature of Bradlaugh were particularly irate, while a few went 
so far as to seek to outrival their Catholic neighbours in mistaking 
bigotry for zeal. 

Our public meetings were with one notable exception great 
successes ; it became the usual thing for the largest room to prove 
too small, overflows into the open air were nightly experiences. 
A few nights before the poll the Press recorded how a crowd of 
2000 persons stood in the open air listening to their champion for 

over one hour, snow falling heavily the whole time. 

Yes, Odger had one bad meeting, and a very bad one it was. 
In the course of the contest Waterlows and their relations with 
their employees had been matters of public dispute. The trouble 
arose mainly from the allegation of the Compositors’ Society that 
Waterlows was an unfair house. Odger’s committee convened 
a public meeting for the final disposal of the question in a rail- 
way arch then used as a training-ground for mastering the art 
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of riding the velocipede. The chairman was to be Robert Apple- 
garth, of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners ; 
the speakers to be chosen alternately from either side and a vote 
to be taken at the close. The meeting was to commence at eight, 
but upon the arrival of the organisers at seven it was found that 
with the collusion of the caretaker some 200 persons had been 
admitted soon after six, and had taken up positions on the plat- 
form and in front of it. They were ably organised, well led, and 
stoutly armed. The leader was the proprietor of Waterlows’ 
engineering works, and the armament of his followers consisted 
of metal rods, iron piping, and the like. One piece of }-inch 
iron gas-piping some 20 inches long I wrenched from one 
of the Conisbee-Waterlow ‘lambs’; this I preserved for 
many years, bent as it had been from contact with some 
unlucky Odgerite. At the appointed time Applegarth made 
to assume the chair. Then, in common parlance, the band 
played. Those already in possession barred the way, and hoisting 
Conisbee, the master engineer, on to the platform requested him 
to open the proceedings. In order that we might hold our meet- 
ing every one of this mob had to be removed. It proved a slow 
and painful process, during which, to borrow the language of the 
boxing ring, much heavy punishment was given and received. By 
padding my cap with two handkerchiefs I escaped with one or two 
bruises ; most of my friends were severely mauled, while several 
were badly cut. In rather more than one hour of ding-dong fight- 
ing the last of.the invaders had been disposed of. Then Apple- 
garth took the chair—metaphorically, that is, for the chair itself 
was no longer in existence. Never did Odger and the others 
address a more motley gathering : some were hatless, some coat- 
less, all breathless; and some had even their nether garments 
hanging in shreds. 

How serious the affair became may be gathered from the 
Telegraph report next day : 


At the commencement [it stated] the battle raged over the chairman- 
ship, Applegarth v. Conisbee. This latter gentleman was, however, 
forcibly ejected and taken away in a fainting condition to an adjoining 
public-house. . . . There were at least a dozen battles, and in almost every 
case blood was spilt. The platform was built of loose timber, and what 
with the crowding upon it and the heavy siege to which it was subjected 
it fairly rocked again. The windows at the far end of the room had been 
covered with stout planking. This wood was torn away and hurled by 
someone on the platform on to the heads of the people below. By those 
against whom it was levelled it was quickly rent into splinters which were 
made to fly about in a most alarming fashion. The glass in the windows 
was smashed. The table was crushed into matchwood. Fighting became 
general: those who had taken refuge upon the platform were glad to make 
their escape from it. Very many, in fear, made their way out of the place, 
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and the shouting and confusion and riot made up the incidents of a really 
alarming scene. 


Before the meeting closed the usual resolution was duly put and 
carried. Thereafter I was given to doubt if anything short of a 
devastating earthquake would prevent that eminently ‘ All-British ’ 
formality being properly observed. It was at a late hour that the 
bruised and tired warriors returned to their tents, there to prepare 
for what the next day might bring forth. At that time Southwark 
for all electoral purposes was virtually a part of the City of London. 
The register was prepared by an official of the City. The Return- 
ing Officer at all Parliamentary Elections was the High Bailiff 
who was a servant of the City Corporation. Sir Sydney Waterlow 
was an Alderman and a member of the august body who appointed 
the Returning Officer. On the 3rd of February, thirteen days 
before the poll and twelve days before the nominations, the City 
official demanded from each of the candidates 200/. Colonel 
Beresford, the Tory, and Sir Sydney, the City Alderman-Liberal, 
responded with so much alacrity that upon Odger’s arrival, prompt 
to the appointed time, he found that his opponents had agreed to 
the official terms and paid the full quota demanded without con- 
sulting him in any way, although the gross sum demanded was a 
joint one, divisible between the three. It had been clear to most 
of us that the payment of the official expenses would impose a 
severe strain upon our resources ; and here was the demand twelve 
days earlier than it was expected. All we could spare towards the 
demand was 1001. This amount Odger duly tendered with his 
personal guarantee for the payment of any balance legally due. 
At the same time he demurred to the demand for 6001. as exces- 
sive, and intimated that he would require a detailed account to be 
filed. Next day Odger received this remarkable letter from the 
High Bailiff : 

The 1001. deposited by you yesterday will be applied towards your share 
of the general expenses of the election. You are, of course, aware that 
there is no legal obligation on me (as Returning Officer) to provide accom- 
modation for the check-clerks of the various candidates. Desiring, how- 
ever, to meet your wishes, as expressed by your agent, Mr. Acland, and 
in order that you should not be taken by surprise on the day of polling, 
I now write to ask you to increase your deposit to 200/., the sum lodged 
with me both by Sir Sydney Waterlow and Colonel Beresford. I think 
you will see the propriety of thus enabling me to afford you the same 
accommodation for Check-Clerks etc. as that which I shall prepare for the 
other candidates. As the booths are now in course of preparation your 
early reply is necessary. 


The next part of the story is best given in the words of our agent 


Acland. P 


On Saturday [he said] not aware of this letter, I applied to the High 
Bailiff for the usual documentary information as to the district polling- 
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booths, their division into compartments, and particulars of the portions 
of the constituency assigned to each. The High Bailiff read me his letter 
to Odger, refused me the information required, and informed me that not 
only would there be no accommodation for our check-clerks but that he 
should not supply my client or myself with the customary cards of admis- 
sion to the hustings. It is thus sought to give a class character to the 
official proceedings at the election, and favour the rich at the expense of 
the poor. The High Bailiff of Southwark is an official of the City 
Corporation, elected by the Common Council, and Sir Sydney Waterlow 
is an Alderman of the Corporation—but the Dlectors of Southwark are 
not the serfs of the Citizens of London. 


Excepting Acland, all of us were quite without experience of 
tackling such personages as the culprit in this case, and some of us 
felt we had been beaten by a trick. The situation was greatly 
relieved when Odger informed us that he was advised that the 
demand was illegal, and that he had drafted a petition to Parlia- 
ment, in which the whole of the facts were set out with the 
submission : 


That an election under the circumstances stated would be partial, 
oppressive, and illegal: that the conduct of the High Bailiff has a direct 
tendency to outrage the feelings, excite the passions, and violate the rights 
of the electors. 


It prayed that the issue of the writ might be postponed until the 
grievance complained of had been redressed and a fair legal return 
to the writ assured. This was the extraordinary position in which 
the High Bailiff had landed himself. The House had not met. 
Southwark still had its authorised quota of two members. There 
was in law no vacancy. Yet the High Bailiff had fixed the date 
of the election, and was demanding with threats of penalties the 
sum of 600/. for his expenses in anticipating the will of Parliament. 

The Telegraph did not wait for Parliament to express its 
opinion upon the legality of the High Bailiff’s action. 


We do not know [it declared] what are the political opinions of the 
High Bailiff of Southwark, nor do we care to learn. Judging from the 
course of conduct in which he has thought proper to indulge towards Mr. 
Odger we are obliged to conclude that Mr. Gresham is a disguised Red 
Republican, who wants to set class against class, and this too, upon the 
dangerous battleground of wealth versus poverty. It may or may not be 
a hardship upon a Returning Officer that he has to incur certain expenses, 
with only the power of subsequent reimbursement from the actual candi- 
dates. But such is the electoral practice, and if gross abuse has been 
hitherto evaded by the willing concurrence of open-handed competitors 
for that Parliamentary prize a vacant seat, it is monstrous that the rule 
of money down should be applied to the working-man candidate in defiance 
alike of good taste, of ordinary fairness, and of legal equity. . . . Mr. 
Odger’s 1007. like the deposit money at a sale is to be forfeited: and he 
himself is to be shut out from the Borough by this new and surprising 
power in our electoral system, which fixes the sum to be spent beforehand, 
demands each man’s quota down on the nail, and announces that the 
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friends 2ad supporters of any candidate who demurs to the exaction shall 
be excluded from the hustings. This new High Bailiff’s statute threatens 
to be a much more formidable barrier than the old property qualification. 
Most certainly this exemplary election officer must be taught that he cannot 
treat the gateway of Parliament like that of some thieves’ eating-house 
where they take the money before they serve the beer and victuals. 


We were soon to be assured that the Telegraph was right. On 
the 10th of February Serjeant Simon called the attention of the 
House to the matter and was able to show that the statute only 
allowed to be spent 1961. 14s., of which Odger’s share should be 
651. 11s. 4d. 

Sir J. D. Coleridge, the Solicitor-General, stated the view of 
the Government. It was, he said, a matter of option on the part 
of a candidate whether he would or would not enter into a contract 
as to what he was to pay, but the duty of the High Bailiff was to 
provide all necessary facilities at his own expense and afterwards 
recover from the candidates—if he could. The High Bailiff in 
the present case, said the Solicitor-General, had no right to give 
exceptional facilities to some of the candidates and to deny them 
to the other. While Parliament was discussing the legal niceties, 
we were busily engaged in raising the required sum, and we were 
so far successful that on the same afternoon our agent was handing 
to the High Bailiff the following note : 

I herewith hand you a banknote (No. 63558) for 100J. pursuant to your 
demand as High Bailiff of the Borough of Southwark, which I do under 
compulsion of your threat that otherwise my client shall not receive from 
you, as the Returning Officer, the accommodation and assistance rendered 
to the other candidates. 


There the matter ended. 

Contrasted with the full-blooded support we received from 
the Daily Telegraph the attitude adopted by the Daily News 
towards our campaign was not a little curious. For the first two 
months of the fight it published only occasional short paragraphs, 
some misleading, some altogether untrue. Editorial notice of the 
election was at length provoked, by Mr. Edmond Beales, the 
President of the Reform League, taking the chair at one of Odger’s 
meetings, and commending our candidate to the suffrages of the 
electors. In portentous tones the Daily News reminded Mr. 
Beales that he was of the middle classes, and warned him of the 
evil example he was setting in giving his assistance ‘to the 
attempt now in progress to induce Southwark to send the first 
working man to Parliament.’ The attack drew from Mr. Beales 
a spirited reply which occupied a column of the next day’s issue— 
without a word of editorial comment. At the beginning of the 
fourth month it admitted that there might be something to be said 
for Odger finding a place in Parliament thus : 
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If Mr. Odger is in himself fit to represent Southwark his claim upon 
general support is rather increased than diminished by the fact that he 
represents also the ideas and feelings of the working classes. The edu- 
cation of the mechanic’s bench is perhaps in itself as good as the education 
of the counter and the desk, and to have plied the axe and the saw is as 
good a discipline as to have driven the quill. 


Then came what was as near to being a lead as the Daily News 
gave to anybody in that contest : 


As between Sir Sydney Waterlow and Mr. Odger, it is for the electors 
of Southwark and them alone fo judge. 


Solomon in his most inspired moments never trod safer ground. 

Odger was one of the best known of trade unionists, he had 
secured the settlement of nearly a hundred trade disputes without 
resort to the strike. For at least twenty years he had been a 
prominent helper in every Liberal cause. Now, after encomiums 
in his favour had fallen from men like Mill, Jacob Bright, Forster, 
Dilke, Fawcett, Dixon, Beales, and Tom Hughes, the Daily News 
affected to be in a state of ignorance as to the man and that for 
which he stood, compelling resort to the doubting ‘if’ and the 
problematical ‘ perhaps.’ The paper was yet to demonstrate the 
best of which it was capable. On two days in February it ex- 
pressed itself upon the High Bailiff incident. There was an 
interval of just two days between its pronouncements, the full 
beauty of which can best be gauged with the help of parallel 
columns : 





February 10. 

Legally the High Bailiff is right, 
but it is the law, not Mr. Odger, 
that is wrong. Mr. Odger’s case 
is a hard one. . . . So far, there- 
fore, as the High Bailiff is con- 
cerned there is nothing in his con- 


February 12. 

Mr. Odger is in fact entirely in 
the right, and if the High Bailiff is 
well advised he will probably at 
once return him the money paid 
under protest and give him every 
possible facility for the election. 





duct either ‘ partial,’ ‘ oppressive,’ 
or ‘illegal.’ He simply declines to 
lend Mr. Odger 1007. on his personal 
security, and Parliament is not 
likely to interfere to make him do 
so. 


If the Daily News helped in no other way it certainly contributed 
materially to the humour of the contest. 

At a critical period in the struggle, just three weeks before the 
poll, the Liberals became quite elated by a circumstance as sur- 
prising as it was unexpected. In a speech to his Birmingham 
constituents John Bright opposed the return to Parliament of 
working-men in general and Odger at Southwark in particular. 
His denunciation of our work and aims came as a perfect godsend 
to the representative of Gog and Magog and his crowd of Liberal 
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organisers, by whom for about thirty-six hours it certainly was 
regarded as nothing less than a providential dispensation on their 
behalf. On the evening after the Birmingham speech the chair- 
man at Odger’s principal meeting was Mr. Joseph Guedalla, who 
had rendered such yeoman service to the Reform League. He 
was very wroth about the Bright oration and insisted upon moving 
a resolution ‘ deeply regretting ‘‘ Bright’s ’’ unfortunate expression 
of opinion and utterly denying that such opinions at all represent 
the feeling of the working classes or the true Liberal sentiments 
of the country.’ From Birmingham came a resolution of the 
working-men of his own constituency repudiating his remarks. 

Most effective of all, perhaps, was an answering speech by 
W. E. Forster. 


Years ago [he said] I hoped the time would come when we could count 
among our members, alongside the merchant and the manufacturer, the 
working man and the artisan. I should delight to see Mr. Odger and some 
other Mr. Odgers in the next Parliament. 


Forster made it clear that in disagreeing with Bright he was 
not anxious merely to obtain a House of Commons more 
geometrically perfect, he wanted a Parliament better qualified to 
do the work of the nation and so to realise sooner the aspirations 
of the people. His quotation of the lines— 
With aching hands and weary feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 


We bear the burden and the heat 
The livelong day and wish ’twere done. 


impressed one as a confession of the impotence of such as he and 
Bright—and even Gladstone himself—to legislate for the nation 
without the help of such men as the man we were asking South- 
wark to send to them. The Telegraph severely castigated 
Bright in the best Telegraphese : 

The upper and middle classes [it said] have every reason for receiving 
with cordial assent the laws which they have to obey, laws prepared, dis- 
cussed, and finally enacted by those who are associated in every way with 
themselves. But the artisans have not this link with the legislative power. 
We would have the artisans work out their own salvation from fallacies, 
prejudices, and cant, rather than be helped out of the mud by condescend- 
ing Jupiters of fhe middle and upper classes. 


In less than a week, Bright’s views had ceased to interest either 
ourselves or the Waterlow party. 

Nowadays the nomination proceedings are of the tamest 
character ; the Ballot Act has shorn that stage of an election con- 
test of all its old attractions. Then the nominations were, in the 
public eye, the election itself, and the public laid itself out for a 
high old time. The hustings had been erected upon a wide open 
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space near the now disused Borough Road railway station. 
Barriers were erected across the floor space to lessen the risks of a 
collision between the rival mobs, each candidate had at his disposal 
one hundred tickets of admission to this arena. The supporters 
of Waterlow were packed into one of the fenced-off compartments, 
the followers of Beresford into another, and Odger’s men into a 
third. There gathered before the hustings a crowd of some 
10,000 people. Everybody sported a colour. In bonnets and 
muffs Waterlow’s blue was to be seen, while a much larger display 
of the gallant Colonel’s orange was in evidence. But the display 
of the day lay with the supporters of the Labour candidate, there 
were as many ‘green’ cockades as billycock hats. The Liberal 
candidate first essayed to speak. He was met with a deafening 
cry of ‘Odger!’ ‘Odger!’ ‘Odger!’ The sight of Odger at the 
‘Bar’ evoked a great burst of cheering; like a wise veteran he 
stood upon the reporters’ desks, whence he made a rattling speech 
which held the great crowd for an hour. One sentence will bear 
reproduction to-day : 

I will tell Parliament [he said] that the nation is tired of paying so 
many big pensions, and that it will no longer have foisted upon it so many 
rich sinecures. 


Some persons to-day may regard this utterance as prophetic ; 
be that as it may, the reporters said it was received by the 
crowd with ‘Continued Cheering.’ Mingled with these expres- 
sions of approval there were interruptions indicating impatience 
on the part of the other candidates and their friends in the recesses 
of the hustings ; upon these gentlemen Odger turned one compre- 
hending gaze, then facing round to the audience he observed ‘ Our 
friends behind here want to get off to the ‘‘ City’’ to take their 
turtle soup.’ This allusion to Sir Sydney Waterlow and his 
Corporation connexions suited the humour of the crowd, and 
amidst great laughter Odger went on 


It is said that Sir Sydney Waterlow is going to win. He is going to 
win—on paper—paper on the walls—by type bigger than the man—by 
printer’s ink that typifies the man altogether. 


At twenty or so prominent places we had stationed a man ready 
to show a double-crown poster bearing the message 


HANDS UP FOR ODGER! ! ! 


and a report said ‘ The result of the show of hands was 60 for 
Beresford, 100 for Waterlow, and 4000 for Odger.’ 

Under the open system of voting then in vogue the act of 
‘ making the X’ was performed not by the voter but by an official 
of the returning officer, and as nearly all the persons selected for 
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such duties were active partisans, mainly of the Tory party, it was 
necessary for each of the other candidates to have a representative 
at the elbow of each polling-clerk to see the wishes of the voters 
correctly transcribed. In the event—by no means unknown—of 
the ‘ X’ being placed against the wrong candidate, these check- 
clerks before the voter had departed had to get the ‘ mistake’ put 
right. In 1911 I met by chance two of the good friends who acted 
as check-clerks for Odger, who after the lapse of forty years re- 
tained lively recollections of the fight. Both were Operative 
Plasterers who at the request of Mr. Nieass, the then secretary of 
their Trade Union, sacrificed a day’s wages in order to help the 
Labour candidate ; twelve other Plasterers did the same ; the two 
I met recounted with great glee how they detected their official 
clerk giving to the Tory, votes intended for Odger ; in one case this 
occurred five times, and in the other three. There were seventy- 
seven polling clerks to be watched ; all the helpers -we could allocate 
to this job was forty, and how many votes were thus ‘lost’ to 
our man in the thirty-seven polling stations which we could not 
watch will never be known. 

Amongst the earliest helpers were Sir Charles Dilke and 
Professor Fawcett and Mrs. Fawcett ; they arrived at The Marquis 
of Granby before the poll opened, and remained until after it had 
closed. The official return of the state of the poll at one o’clock 
placed the candidates thus : 


Beresford ; ‘ ; e a e , ‘ 3662 
Odger 2 % ‘ ; 7 5 ‘ p ‘ 2690 
Waterlow : : : : - : : , : 2523 


Armed with this information a deputation, headed by three M.P.s, 
Jacob Bright, Professor Fawcett, and Andrew Johnston, found 
Sir Sydney Waterlow to urge upon him the duty of at once retir- 
ing in favour of Odger. Sir Sydney showed no haste to accept the 
inevitable, all he would promise was that he would come to a 
decision after the issue of the next return. That came out at two 
o’clock showing : 


Beresford . 3 i é 3 i : ; 3672 
Odger ; : ‘ ’ . ‘ , : 3459 
Waterlow : s ~ . . . , ‘ 4 2532 


Then only did the official Liberal candidate come to the conclusion 
that it was up to him to withdraw, and at exactly twenty minutes 
past two—the poll closed at four—he signed this message : ‘I have 
retired from the contest, and shall feel obliged if my friends can 
support Mr. Odger.’ It was half-past three before this became 
known in the outlying parts of the constituency. When the poll 
closed at four we knew sufficient to be quite certain that Odger 
had been beaten by a short head; that the seat had been sur- 
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rendered to the Tory by some 150 disgruntled Liberals who were 
prepared to go to any length in order to keep the working man 
out. The result as officially declared the next day was : 


Col. Beresford (Tory) . ; ‘ , : . . 4682 
George Odger (Labour) é j ; é : ; 4382 
Sir Sydney Waterlow (Liberal) . j ‘ ” ; 2867 


After the result, the Daily News awoke to the fact—now that it 
was too late to be of any practical assistance—that Odger was a 
man of some account. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow [they wrote] will be sorry he did not secure Mr. 
Odger’s election by an earlier retirement. Had he thrown his strength 
upon Mr. Odger’s side a couple of hours earlier, Mr. Odger might now be 
member for Southwark, and the working population of Hngland would be 
congratulating themselves on the full completion of their political emanci- 
pation. The old local leaders cling to the old preference for a candidate 
who has some more matter-of-fact recommendation than his character, his 
talents or his principles. We hope that this Southwark defeat will teach 
them a needful lesson. 


All of which, of course, was profoundly wise and true—but at least 
a month behind the fair. After the poll Odger was escorted to 
The Marquis of Granby outside which a vast crowd had assembled, 
and there he made his valedictory speech. It was an heroic effort 
alike worthy of the man and the cause of which he had been the 
standard-bearer. The Telegraph said of it : 


On many occasions, and most of all in his admirable and gallant speech 
in the trying moment of defeat, he showed that capacity for doing service 
in Parliament without which no well-wisher to the cause of Liberalism 
could for a moment have favoured his aspirations. 


It is fifty years ago since I began this struggle. It entailed 
much effort ; was it worth the doing? Yes, it was well worth all 
it cost. By the example of Southwark in 1870 the return of Burt, 
Broadhurst, and Macdonald was accelerated. Finally it was the 
precursor of that bold act of Campbell-Bannerman in 1905 when 
he appointed John Burns to the Presidency of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. And the end is not yet reached. 

And one of the proud memories which I shall carry to my grave 
will be the recollection of having been the humble instrument of 
taking the first step in so good a cause. 

F. W. Soutrer. 


Vor. LXXXIX—No. 582 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICAL LIFE 
THROUGHOUT THE UNIVERSE 


‘Tr is now almost universally admitted that there exists a con- 
tinuity of evolution from the electron to man.’ These words form 
the first sentence of an article by Professor Moore, occupant of 
the Chair of Bio-chemistry at Oxford, published in a well-known 
Italian periodical entitled Scientia. Like a stone fixed to show 
the boundary of a nation, they stand as the mark of the close of 
one and the opening of another epoch of human thought. 

For here finish an abiding doubt and a great controversy. 
Here ends the vague, and here begins the definite. For ages 
beyond computation and beyond knowledge, man’s mind must 
have wrestled with the problem of the origin of life. How came 
into being the first men, or the first man? Whence and how 
arose bird and beast and insect, the fish of the sea, and every living 
thing? For centuries uncounted, nay, for thousands of years, the 
earlier generations of the human race must have pondered these 
questions as their intelligence climbed gradually to greater heights, 
and the mystery and wonder of the world around them dawned 
on their opening eyes. What that answer was which the wisdom 
of ancient Babylon gave to its sons, even the unskilled in such 
lore may infer, if the surmise be correct that the account of creation 
in the Book of Genesis was derived originally from a Babylonian 
source. It was a marvellous parable, full of beauty and interfused 
with much of truth. ‘The Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul.’ Could poetry of expression, or 
sublimity of idea, better set forth to primitive men the operation 
of that unal energy which in modern scientific conception has in 
very fact wrought the miracle of being? 

The philosophy of Greece and of Rome failed, through the 
immaturity of its physical science, to reach clearer perception of 
reality and, in succeeding time, the Biblical story was taken by 
Christian and by Jew alike with an absolute literalness which long 
restricted mental horizons. Not until two short generations 
back, not until, in the fulness of days, Darwin’s Origin of Species 
brought the idea of evolution into the arena of public debate, did 
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the world’s thought upon this fundamental theme break through 
its childish wrappings. But then arose a stir indeed. Most 
theologians and many men of science alike imagined, with a wild- 
ness of error at which later generations well may smile, that the 
substitution of the notion of orderly sequence in the development 
of life for that of spasmodic creation involved a denial of the rule, 
and perhaps even of the existence, of Almighty power. Of the 
scientific supporters of this idea perhaps the last lingering 
example has been the great embryologist, Haeckel, of whom it 
may be said that the school of thought which he represented is 
now as extinct as the belief that the earth was called into being in 
six days of twenty-four hours. With probably greater reason the 
theologians feared the bearing of the new speculation, supported 
as this was by an overwhelming and steadily increasing mass of 
evidence, upon the narrow limits of Christian orthodoxy. 

True it is that Darwin’s first great work referred to the 
derivation of species, not to that of life. But in his doctrine the 
whole theory of evolution was involved. The hard boundaries 
which for eighteen centuries had chained the belief of Christendom 
in shackles of iron were by that doctrine rent asunder, and human 
thought escaped as from a cage into the free air. How fixed were 
the previous ideas appears, with the rarest exceptions, from every 
book touching the subject which was published before the year 
1859. Whatever view may be held as to the correctness, or in- 
correctness, of Darwin’s conception of the methods of evolution, 
the fact that evolution existed began to force itself from that time 
forth into the domain of certainty. 

But two points, each of profound importance, remained un- 
determined : the first made the subject of denial by the theologian, 
the second, that of doubt on the part of the person of science. 
These were the questions of man’s place in evolution (or, rather, 
of whether he had such a place at all), and that of the origin of 
life on this planet. Christian orthodoxy, with the Roman Church 
as its protagonist, refused, and seemingly still refuses, to admit 
the ascent of man from an animal condition. In the face of 
evidence constantly accumulating, such as the crushing arguments 
which embryology supplies, theologians, enthralled by age-long 
misconceptions, clung, as to some extent they cling yet, to the idea 
of a separate human creation. Though throughout all other forms 
of life an unbroken chain of development might be allowed to 
obtain, there, where man entered upon the scene, the sequence 
was presumed to have been determined, and a fresh creative act 
was invoked. I dare not prophesy that even Professor Moore’s 
declaration of the discoveries of modern chemistry will assuage 
this opposition, or alter this view. Error buttressed by tradition 
and supported by prejudice is proof against evidence and immune 
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to the strokes of reason. Nevertheless, that great numbers of 
clergy accept in this matter the demonstrations of science can 
hardly be denied. 

It is, however, to the other and the profounder problem of the 
source of life in this world that the present immense forward 
stride of chemical knowledge has a relevance bearing the human 
race to higher levels of assurance than any previously attained. 
For in the particulars now supplied by bio-chemistry the actual 
steps by which the inorganic is converted into the organic and 
life is thus kindled upon earth are definitely described. And in 
that description doubts long hovering are resolved, while what 
before was speculation is changed into scientific fact. For though 
the belief that life had grown from matter, as a bud grows on the 
stalk, had been strengthening during many years past, and though 
many writers (including even one so humble as myself) had made 
this assumption the basis of constructive advance, the possibility 
had always remained of denying a creed of the truth of which no 
definite proof could be adduced. Henceforth, for reasoning men 
acquainted with the evidence, this possibility has vanished. 
Amongst such, never again while our present civilisation endures, 
can doubt be felt on this point which touches the very source of 
man. As to remoter causes and as to later processes, knowledge 
must admit its present limitations and science must recognise the 
field awaiting further labour. But as to the fact itself, as to the 
certainty that from the inorganic the organic proceeds, the word 
‘ finis’ is written at last beneath the long-sustained chapter of 
contention. 

‘It is,’ observes Professor Moore, 

a curious fact in the history of science that this [namely the continuity of 
evolution from the electron to man] should have been discovered in the 
more complex region of living organisms, and that it was only much later 
found out that the same process of evolution governs also the inorganic 
world. Everywhere the natural processes appear to be controlled by the 
same universal law that as soon as conditions of the field or environment 
permit of it, matter tends to assume more complex forms, so leading from 


the simplest known type, the electron, to the most complex, man, and per- 
haps on either side of this to things both more simple and more complex. 


As a planet cools, we are told, 


not only can the chemical elements exist, but these begin to form binary 
compounds of simple chemical character with one another and the realm 
of ordinary inorganic chemistry is reached. Ever as the process goes on 
more complexity is attainable, and so soon as it is attainable it appears. 


In the process of evolution there are successive stages in the 
structural arrangements : 


One system reaches its limits and then is not effaced, but becomes the 
foundation for the building of superstructures. That which was the unit 
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passes in complexity to the limit of instability, and then the resulting 
complex becomes the new unit for the next advance in creation. At each 
successive stage the instability changes over into a condition of stability, 
and the whole constellation passes on afresh. 


Again, 

the atomic weight of inorganic elements can go on increasing to a certain 
limit, but as the weight increases instability arises, and a point is arrived 
at when the element begins spontaneously to disintegrate. 


‘ Atomic weight’ is perhaps an expression which may not be 
wholly intelligible to non-scientific readers. The simple explana- 
tion 1s that every atom is composed of systems of particles called 
respectively ions and electrons and revolving about a centre at 
prodigious speeds. The number of such particles comprised in 
an atom varies considerably, from, according to the most probable 
view at present, one in hydrogen, to about one hundred in that 
of radium. And, roughly speaking, according to the number is 
the weight. The dimension of the atom is one ten-millionth part 
of a millimetre, which is one thousandth part of a metre, and the 
metre is equal to 39.37 English inches. (I am aware that ‘ every 
schoolboy’ is supposed to know these elementary facts, but I 
venture to doubt whether he always does.) When therefore an 
atom contains, as in the above-mentioned case of radium, about 
one hundred electrons and ions all moving at the rate of many 
thousand miles a second, collisions between these are prone to 
occur—a not very surprising circumstance. The result of these 
clashings tends to cause the gradual disintegration of the systems 
of the atom in which they take place, as the electrons composing 
it, altered in course but still rushing at their former speed, are 
converted into projectiles whose initial velocity exceeds many 
thousand times that of any shot ever fired from gun. 

What Professor Moore points out to us is that this instability 
of the atom is the very wellspring, the fons et origo, of all 
advance. For it is when the limit of stability is overpassed that 
combination with other atoms occurs and in that combination, 
and in other combinations and instabilities sequent to it, the 
foundations of structure are laid. So when old Heraclitus, some 
500 years B.c., declared that all things were in a state of flux 
(rdvra pet), he enunciated a scientific truth greater, we may 
suppose, than his own conception, and one of which modern know- 
ledge has but lately attained full possession. Does the non- 
scientific mind, even when that mind is educated, realise the full 
import of this physical fact? Do we all grasp the certainty that 
in the fields of sempiternal ice covering the Poles of this planet, 
as in the rocks beneath our feet, or in the gaunt surface of the 
moon, motion is proceeding fiercer than human pen can picture, 
or human imagination can divine, that every atom of this world 
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is in reality as a furnace of furious energy, a system of whirling 
entities driven by invisible force as leaves are driven by the wind, 
and yet co-ordinated as the stars in the infinity of space? This is 
‘the firm earth,’ this, the foothold on which we mortals stand. 
Thus from instability a wider stability is bred, and from dis- 
integration new integration is derived, dismissed electrons of one 
atom binding it to another (as physicists suppose), until by suc- 
cessive combinations the stage of the molecule is reached, with 
the vista of further progress lying beyond. 

For the process of evolution is not bounded, says Professor 
Moore, by the chemical affinities of atoms. Chemical compounds, 
‘ saturated in the atomic sense of the word, unite with one another 
to form greater complexities,’ and ‘the new phase only marks 
the passage of the atom as the unit and the substitution of mole- 
cule, or molecular complex.’ ‘The constitution of the molecule 
as an entity remains intact. There are no atomic valencies dis- 
turbed, and the chemical unions are between molecules and groups 
of molecules and not between atoms.’ Ascending from simple 
cases of molecular union, the level of the inorganic colloid is 
attained. 


These new massive colloidal units. . . . are not so stable, but within the 
limits of their activities they are capable of leading on towards the evolu- 
tion of systems still more complex. It is, in fact, their instability. ... 
which enables them to function as agents in the onward course of evolution 
. - .- It confers on them susceptibility to the play of outward forms of 
energy. They can synchronise to the surge of energy around them and 
utilise it to build up greater complexity of structure. 

Just here is approached the most interesting and hitherto least explored 
of all the chapters in the history of evolution, namely, the borderland of 
the inorganic and the organic. . . . It is at this borderland that the source 
of life is situated, if indeed life may be said to arise anywhere, and does 
not imbue all forms of matter, as the ancient Greeks thought. 


It is certain that the first step (i.e. towards life) 


was not the evolution of a micrococcus or any form of micro-organism such 
as would be visible under a microscope. The first tendencies towards the 
production of living organisms would be the formation of the simplest 
organic compounds by the interaction of inorganic colloidal systems with 
the energy sources available to them. When the conditions of the environ- 
ment have reached a level at which the delicately poised colloidal systems 
can exist in safety, these can start an interplay with the forms of radiant 
energy. ... 

There exists an anatomical and a physiological side to the chemical 
molecule, just as there exists a physiological and an anatomical aspect 
in the development of living animals up to the mammalia. ... Hitherto 
the sources of life have been sought at levels far too high. Life did not 
start with the green plant and that highly organised product called 
chlorophyll. Still less with a bacterium flourishing on decayed organic 
matter. There was no decayed organic matter in the primaeval world. 
Such organisms could not flourish on a planet devoid of organic matter 
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cooling down under the sun. The level of the origination of life is not 
here, it is far lower down, infinitely more simple. 

Conceive, if possible, an earth revolving under the sun, with not a trace 
of human population upon it, with all its countless millions as yet non- 
existent, with no inhabitant upon it, man, beast, or plant. No green leaf 
anywhere, a brown void earth turning round in the face of the sun. . . . The 
environment then would have permitted the existence of a multitude of 
colloidal inorganic complexes, of a supply of carbon dioxide, water, nitrogen 
and oxygen. . . . Prominent amongst the colloidal salts of the primaeval 
world would be those of iron... . 

Now, if a solution of an iron salt containing oxide of iron in the colloidal 
form, as most salts of iron do, be exposed, after saturation with carbon- 
dioxide, to direct sunlight or to an intense artificial illumination, then it 
can be shown that the simple organic substance known as formaldehyde is 
produced. In this photo-synthetic process there is an enormous uptake of 
energy. . . . This property of transforming the energy of the sunlight into 
chemical energy is not vested in the colloidal compounds of iron alone; 
it has now been demonstrated experimentally in many other inorganic 
systems such as would have existed at the dawn of the organic. . . . The 
transformations caused by light, whereby nitrogen from the atmosphere 
is built up into organic substances are no less interesting. . . . It is thus 
seen that sunlight and the inorganic compounds in the absence of all living 
organisms, in the ordinary sense of the word, can build up organic systems, 
consisting of complexes of those same elements which constitute living 
organisms. It is such complexes of organic nature in solution, or ultra- 
microscopical suspension, which form the first and lowliest order of living 
organisms. The first living organism must have been a solution aggre- 
gate of an organic colloid, probably precipitated upon the meshwork of an 
inorganic colloid, and capable of capturing the energy of sunlight and re- 
producing itself. Reproduction makes no real barrier between the inor- 
ganic and the organic. Both inorganic and organic colloids change the 
molecular complexity of their groups, and consequently their numbers in 
solution, with variation in the environment. 


That some of the greatest advances of human thought or of 
human invention have taken place silently and gradually, without 
flourish of trumpets, or shout either of reprobation or acclamation, 
is both antecedently probable and historically true. We believe, 
for instance, that one of the chief of. all discoveries (because the 
condition of subsequent progress), the art of expressing thought 
by written signs, was necessarily a matter of slow development, 
long the monopoly of the few, and never heralded to the world 
by gorgeous outburst of praise. But this, like the introduction 
of the wheel, the substitution of bronze for stone, or of iron for 
bronze, was due to the action of ages long departed. Yet several 
of the most characteristic devices of our own, or of approximating, 
time—steam, electricity, the internal combustion engine— 
attracted in their early beginnings but little attention from the 
general public even of educated men. Nevertheless, Darwin’s 
great thesis, to which the present disclosure of a long-hoarded 


secret of nature stands in intimate relation, was an exception to 
* 
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the rule of indifference, and we might reasonably have expected 
that the definite unveiling of the bridge between the inorganic 
and the organic, the absolute proof of the production of the second 
from the first, might have been deemed worthy even of some con- 
siderable amount of notice in the daily and weekly press. Cer- 
tainly, fifty years back, a revelation such as this would have moved 
(judging by the literature of that period) the whole educated world 
to its depths. Then Tyndall (who himself strove unavailingly to 
investigate this very problem) and Huxley were in the prime of 
their powers. Then the mind of England was capable of interest 
in something else than a cinema show, a boxing match, or ‘a 
cup-tie.’ But now ‘the march of education’ has blindfolded the 
mental sight of the nation, so that, in general, it is to the scientific 
papers alone, or to such a Review as that in which I am privileged 
to write, that we can look for effort to inform the people of the 
results of modern research. 

However this may be, the demonstration of complete con- 
tinuity between the earliest beginnings of matter and the life of 
man not only possesses a vast significance in itself, but it suggests 
also certain deductions of profound importance to the human 
race. Of these one is the lesson taught by natural processes that 
the energy of sunlight may be applied to industrial production, a 
possibility to which I ventured to allude in an article published in 
this Review in November last. For in the Oxford Professor’s 
address, since given, is the statement, already quoted, that the 
property of transforming this energy into chemical energy is 
vested in many inorganic systems, as well as in the colloidal com- 
pounds of iron. To take hints from nature through a study 
of its works is as the foundation of wisdom in the scientific 
inventor. Some day, and conceivably not very far hence, some 
physicist or chemist may succeed in duplicating that nature’s 
magic by artificial means and thus in solving the problem of 
providing for the exhaustion of the world’s coal. 

This, however pregnant, is but one, and perhaps the least, 
of the inferences that must be drawn. Another, of prodigious 
import, is contained in the previously cited affirmation that ‘ repro- 
duction is no real barrier between the inorganic and the organic.’ 
Both change their numbers in solution with variation in environ- 
ment. This brings us instantly to the chief of the deductions to 
be derived from this great unveiling of age-long mystery. It is 
a discovery gigantic as the universe and co-equal with the heavens, 
namely that life and reproduction are immanent in all matter 
throughout infinity. No conclusion less tremendous than this is 
possible unless, like mental babes, we shrink from the vastness 
of the prospect opening before us, and say in our folly and our 

‘The Race: Death or Life?’ 
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weakness that the matter of this tiny globe constituting our tem- 
porary home is operated by laws, that is by sequences of energy, 
different from those governing the universe of which it is part. 
But knowledge gained through centuries past hurls at us the con- 
trary truth. We have learned through the spectroscope that the 
substance of the most distant stars which our instruments reveal, 
and of nebulae where the Titans of space are taking shape, is 
framed of elements like to those of this earth. We know that 
they too are obedient to the force called gravity. We see that 
from them, as from our own sun, streams radiant energy, carry- 
ing its message of the comity of all worlds across the fathomless 
abyss between. Nevermore, while science exists here, can 
reasoning men deny the unity of natural law. 

And since this unity must be admitted, we know of a verity 
that, wherever planets encircle suns, there life and reproduction 
tend to come into being. To escape this belief is for the 
enlightened mind henceforth impossible, unless by a species of 
subterfuge any are found bold enough to assert that satellite 
worlds sweep round no other sun than ours. But this would be 
in effect to ignore the very fact just granted. That same energy 
which has worked here is working there too, where other solar 
systems are forming, or have formed. If, as modern theory 
holds, groups of suns are the products of nebulae,” and are coming 
into being in what may be termed the nodes discernible in their 
shapes, not less is it certain that our own section of space has 
been the theatre of a like succession. And since the nebula of 
which our solar system was once a part (immense in our human 
eyes, but as a grain of dust in infinity) has condensed into a 
central body with other less assemblages of matter attendant 
upon it, so in like manner are we compelled to believe that the 
whole host of heaven, the stars visible through our telescopes or 
our cameras, and the inconceivable myriads which must be beyond 
our gaze, are in like manner followed by servant worlds on which, 
while the fires of their life still burn, their radiant energy is for 
ever poured. 

But when we are driven to recognise these facts, then the infer- 
ence is inevitable that the processes which bio-chemistry has at 
length revealed to us as in course of action here, must likewise 
reign throughout space and throughout time, wherever the opera- 
tive will which we call energy has created that manifestation 
of itself to which the term ‘matter’ is applied. Thus, in the 
laboratories of eternity are being forged the homes of thinking 
souls, and out of the medium (whatever be the name we give it) 
whence electrons take their rise, life is being kindled in countless 


2 Laplace’s conception that planets are flung from suns by centrifugal force is 
now generally abandoned. 
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shrines of the creative power, whenever that stage is reached at 
which the inorganic passes into the organic, and the long ascent 
towards consciousness and mind and the thought of God is begun. 
For, wherever there are suns and planets, there—to give a fresh 
application to Professor Moore’s words—‘ sunlight and the in- 
organic compounds . . . can build up organic systems,’ and these 
in turn ‘form the first and lowest order of living organisms.’ 
Planets, there may be many, too remote from their central source 
of light to receive from it in sufficiency the impulse to which life 
is due. And others there may be to which from divers causes the 
production of that life is denied. These, like buds shrouded from 
the sun, may never bring forth blossoms. 

But the ‘whole visible universe, within a parailax of +55 
second oi arc, is estimated by Lord Kelvin as the equivalent of a 
thousand million of our suns.’* Can anyone then dispute the 
certainty that amongst this vast host of stars (themselves but a 
fragment of an infinite whole) must exist tens and hundreds of 
millions of servant planets, whose conditions permit, or in their 
past have permitted, of the play of these agencies which have 
lighted the lamp of life in this little raft of man’s? And in each 
of these that life must have run, or be now pursuing, its upward 
course, or else, having run it, must be now flickering down, like 
a dying candle, towards physical darkness, and apparent death. 

Since then, here, the true culmination of that mountainous 
climb has been found (at least at our own point of advance) in 
mind and will and spirit aspiring to the divine, are we not obliged, 
by force of analogy and faith in that unity of operative energy 
which all science confirms, to believe that the production of these 
attributes of higher development is proceeding, or has proceeded, 
in myriads of planetary worlds? For if ‘the continuity of 
evolution from the electron to man’ be acknowledged upon this 
. earth, must not a like continuity necessarily be the regnant law 
through the universe at large? 

True indeed that to speak of ‘man’ in this connexion as 
though no other species of intelligent creature were possible would 
be a monstrous thing. In every world the nature of its inhabi- 
tants must vary with their environment, and with the cosmical 
conditions which mould it. Globes may exist where mind has 
developed in other shapes than human. Intellect might have its 
seat in insect forms, or in beings of bodily presence unimaginable 
by us. 

But the goa! of the gradual unfolding of immanent purpose 
which we call evolution can be judged only bv its later stages. 
Here, the latest of these stages obvious to our physical senses 


® This statement of Lord Kelvin’s calculation is quoted from The Ether of 
Space, by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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is a reasoning being possessed of an at least apparent freedom of, 
choice. Therefore, unless we recklessly conceive our little world 
to be a sort of aberrant particle, separated from the comradeship 
of the universe, and obedient to different law, we must admit the 
production of a similar entity, of whatever bodily conformation, 
to be the certain aim of evolution in other far-off spheres. And in 
this conception is involved also the vision of reproduction, with 
all those implications of passion, of vileness, of nobleness, and of 
self-sacrifice, which have made it the animating motive in human 
experience. Like the life which it perpetuates, it may vary in 
manifestation with the mortal shapes of the dwellers whom it 
moves. But reproduction is a function of life—nay, according to 
Professor Moore, it would seem to be even antecedent to life— 
and, when the inorganic colloid develops the organic, it sets free 
in this last that principle which in its later growth here has made 
the human hearth sacred, and breathed into poetry the breath of 
man’s soul. 

In the literature of mankind, the stars have been called by 
many names, and they have been figured in imagery and trope 
and metaphor various as the clouds of the sky. But has any 
image, conceived even by the noblest poet, equalled the reality? 
Those vast abodes of fire, while they burn through aeons in- 
calculable, send out the fiery breath of their splendour into the 
ocean of the infinite. And wherever in that boundless and 
fathomless sea their radiant power smites full on a vassal world, 
there it kindles life, and nurtures it, and moulds it, and brings 
forth in due season thought which apprehends the universe bear- 
ing it, and, surely, worship of the Power unspeakable Who is 
space, and yet transcends it, and is time, and yet is beyond it, 
and is energy, and yet is behind it, and whose face—to use the 
term of men—mortal and perhaps immortal never saw. 

To say that the unal energy which creates the electron, and 
with the electron forms the atom, and with the atom builds the 
universe, is inspired by mind will seem to some to be mere 
assumption of value no more scientific than they may deem 
religious belief. I have already dwelt on this theme in articles 
previously published in this Review. But I submit here that to 
recognise the presence of such mind is a necessity of reason and 
that to dispute it is to defy that reason with a futile folly. 

For suppose that work such as is wrought by this unal energy 
were performed before our eyes (as in fact this work is being 
performed), and that it were achieved by a hand which we could 
see. Suppose that on a scale both large enough and minute 
enough for us to watch, we saw this bodily hand, unattached to 
any frame, shape the electrons by the million billion out of 
apparent vacancy, give to them impulses of tremendous potency, 
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constitute with them atoms, group the atoms into molecules and 
the molecules into colloidal substance—that we beheld the same 
hand pour on this substance, so made, streams of other electrons 
or other impulses (that is, radiant energy) as a gardener plays on 
flowers with a hose. Then imagine that we observed the matter 
thus created and thus treated stir with life, as the hand still toiled 
at its task, and develop under our gaze into figures innumerable 
and at length into creatures conscious and capable of thought. 
Conceive that we saw this process, with all its tremendous impli- 
cations, multiplied under the manipulation of that hand by the 
thousand and by the million and the resulting miniature worlds 
fashioned into a mighty system of co-ordinated globes, while on 
numbers of these—numbers beyond computation—those living 
forms arose whose minds and struggles we could discern, and still 
the hand visibly made, maintained, and moulded the whole. 

Would not all persons of ordinary sanity who witnessed these 
phenomena feel the most absolute assurance that they were the 
fruit not only of an operative will but also of a profound intelli- 
gence? What then would be their attitude if at that time should 
appear a pseudo-thinker, full of contempt for their mental limi- 
tations, who, using certain stereotyped arguments, should say to 
them : ‘ You are reasoning from the known to the unknown, and 
from your own experience in your own sphere of observation to a 
region outside it where that experience does not apply. Because, 
when you use your hands, you use them with design, therefore 
you assume that this non-human hand is so used, a deduction not 
following at all. Moreover, reflect that, even though design were 
granted, you would have advanced no further, since the origin 
of the mind which you postulate would remain as obscure as that 
of the energy. Therefore cease to be a child and acknowledge 
that you can deduce no evidence of intent from that which you 
have seen ’ ? 

Would not the hearers of this harangue receive it with derision, 
and might not one of them answer somewhat as follows?—‘ If 
we are not to rely on reason or experience in estimating the cause 
of the phenomena witnessed by us, on what are we to rely, seeing 
that those are the only lights which we possess? We might as 
well cease to reason altogether. In giving us this instruction 
you are ignoring the principal lesson taught by the whole scientific 
achievement of man, namely, that of the unity of the universe. 
For you are saying in effect that though physical law, that is, the 
operation of the universal energy, is unal everywhere (for this 
you do not dispute) operations of the mind are not. But as man’s 
mind is a part of this universal energy, a fact which you cannot 
deny, you are thus first admitting and then bisecting unity, 
which is absurd. As for us, we cannot help recognising design 
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in the work of the mysterious hand which we have just observed. 
Had it been a human hand, you too would have admitted it. 
Because it was non-human, you dispute it. We say that, though 
non-human, it must still be a manifestation of that same 
universal energy which has produced our reason, and hence that 
we can apply our reason to it. As for your second objection, this 
appears to us to be wholly irrelevant. For though it is true that 
we can divine neither the origin of the mind whence design pro- 
ceeds, nor the source of the energy which creates and is all things, 
that inability does not in the least curtail our certainty that the 
mind, like the energy, is present, nor again does it affect the fact 
that in reaching this assurance we have made a prodigious stride 
forward in the scope of our science, and one of incomparable 
importance to the whole race of man.’ 

The picture drawn here of a hand labouring ceaselessly at its 
eternal occupation, creating matter, constituting it, moulding it, 
combining it, co-ordinating it, shaping it into planets and into 
suns, calling from it life and the principle of reproduction, bring- 
ing forth thought, and carrying forward the limitless whole as to 
some unknown goal, is a true representation of that which the 
energy composing the universe actually performs. The only 
difference is that the hand was imagined to be visible, while the 
energy we cannot see. (Yet the achievement of the second sur- 
passes that conceivable of the first, in that it creates matter out of 
itself.) We should be infants indeed if the inability of our bodily 
sense hid from us the gigantic fact of the intelligent operation of 
will. This is now so plain; it stares human beings in the face 
with such irresistible insistence in every direction in which their 
nascent science enables them to look beneath the surface of 
things ; that the time has come when that science should definitely 
recognise obvious truth. In plain words, the presence of mind 
controlling operative energy should henceforth become the funda- 
mental postulate of all human knowledge and should form the 
opening statement of every general science primer. Belief in the 
existence of that control will have to cease to depend chiefly on 
religious faith and to begin to rest on the results of scientific 
research. 

It will be a change immense in its effects, and in the growths 
of thought to which it will inevitably lead. Yet these develop- 
ments may be slow and perhaps scarcely perceptible in their 
earlier stages. For the knowledge held by a few filters only 
gradually into the consciousness of the mass. As the geocentric 
theory of the universe endured for generations after its disproot 
by astronomy, and as its implications linger still, so are the new 
certainties of science long in touching the governing ideas. of 
peoples. Nevertheless enlightenment widens now more swiftly 
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than of old, and the march of scientific truth cannot be arrested 
save by the overthrow of civilisation. But whether slowly or 
swiftly, whether with bitter opposition or with joyful acceptance, 
the three great verities that the processes of the universal energy 
are directed by deliberate will, that in the course of evolution the 
inorganic gives birth to the organic, and hence that life and repro- 
duction tend to be kindled wherever planets'exist, must in time 
become part of the intellectual possession of mankind. 

To many must come the query whether the facts now esta- 
blished throw any light on that problem which through the 
generations has perplexed the mind of man, that dark enigma, of 
which hitherto only death has held the key. Since the produc- 
tion of life is the function of matter, since matter is energy, and 
energy is will, can we draw any deduction concerning the question 
of all questions, that of survival of the grave? At least we 
cannot but see that modern science has rendered many former 
contentions against any continuance of personality as obsolete 
as the belief that the earth is flat. For we know now that in the 
last analysis our bodies are as immaterial as our minds, that our 
physical perceptions are limited within a certain range of per- 
ceptions, and that other vibrations, both above and below that 
range, actually exist. No one now, therefore, except an 
ignoramus, is able to say either that the immaterial is unthink- 
able, or that there cannot be other material bodies which are un- 
discernible by us simply because their vibrations are inappreciable 
by our senses. But there is an argument from analogy which 
carries us further than this. For since within the realm cognis- 
able by those senses, the effect of unal energy is found to be the 
production of life, is not the inference strong that like result is 
attained in the sphere of those vibrations which are beyond our 
ken? In speaking thus, be it remembered, I am confining 
myself strictly to the region of physical science, and am not for 
the moment taking into account all that vast amount of 
corroborative reasoning which helps to give assurance that the 
silver cord is not loosed, or the golden bowl broken, when the 
bodily machine ceases from its work. Of such reasoning I will 
observe only that the fact that man’s heart and mind and sense 
of justice demand this further tenure of existence is itself con- 
straining proof that it is granted, because, as already shown, 
man’s whole being is the product of the unal energy which is 
operative Will. This Will, in making us, has made this desire. 


Does not then this Will satisfy it? 
H. F. Wyatt. 
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Ir may be that this present age will see the end of that false cult 
which has so nearly brought mankind to ruin. For we of this 
generation know that war has shaken from the urn the lots of 
those who are worthy to achieve the greater work, and that it lies 
with us, who survive, to find what fault of ours has condemned us 
to a further apprenticeship. We wished to give all, even as they 
gave all. Yet our masterpiece was refused, and our first task 
must be to seek the cause of its rejection ; so that, when war comes 
upon us again, we may not fail to be accepted into the full mystery 
of our craft. In the search for that cause some of us have, as I 
believe, already found courage to recant and to refuse obedience 
to the false canons which for long have rendered vain our art. 
Those masterpieces, those lives of ours, which once we thought so 
marvellous, now at length are seen in the cold light of truth. 
Their gaudy colour disgusts and their barbaric ornament appears 
in its vulgarity. We see that what we made with such toil and 
care is in no way better than what others have formed at one stroke 
from the rich spoils which the agony of a world in arms has yielded 
to them, because they stayed at home. It is indeed humiliating, 
yet it is true, that we should not even now have known our 
insufficiency had there not been men made rich by war. 

There was a time when great riches almost might have given 
cause for pride in their possession, when at the least they were no 
shame. 

(It may also be said that there was once a Fox without a Tail. 
The gibe in truth is not apposite, for we are told that his curtail- 
ment was involuntary. While we digress on Tails, others may call 
to memory a certain Dog of Athens who also lost his Tail. Yet 
here again in all sincerity I say the mocker is not justified.) 

There was a time when noble use of great riches seemed to 
ennoble their possessor. And still there are some men whose 
wealth is powerless to shake their steadfast souls, some whose 
wonderful art can give divinity even to chryselephantine forms. 
But such men are very rare; so rare indeed that we, workers in 
common clay, may well take thought lest in the contemplation 
of their excellence we come to deem ourselves, like them, fit 
stewards of a wealth in truth too great for us. We should do 
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better to devote our thoughts to that majority whose bloated bodies 
and intemperate minds warn us that riches almost inevitably make 
a man a most unpleasant, ugly, and unhappy creature, a slave no 
matter how he uses them. For, if he uses them to gratify his 
appetites, he is enslaved by those same appetites in a degree in- 
creasing with the increase of the means to gratify. And, if he 
uses them as alms, then constant care lest he should heap 
damnation upon those who receive makes him a slave indeed. 
That this care is most necessary all may know if they but con- 
template certain industrial magnates of to-day who, believing that 
their enormous acquisitive power has made them omniscient, 
ordain that those in economic dependence upon them shall sur- 
render not only their bodies but their minds also. It becomes 
their delight to see the coolies swarming in their compounds and 
to count up the ever-increasing number of sleek bodies and con- 
tented minds, forgetting always to enumerate the stifled souls. 
Knowing that man cannot live by bread alone, they add a garden 
city and a literary society, thus filling the void and never noticing 
the laughter which shakes Olympus. There is no freedom, then, 
for those who know that they must ever watch lest the possession 
of industrial power should lead them to believe that men may 
safely play the part of an all-wise and all-potent providence. For, 
like the miser, they become mere sentinels and never know the 
happiness which comes from having little and desiring less. To 
have but little yet to desire less is indeed enough to make men 
happy were their minds fully awakened. Let us, however, con- 
cede something to the weakness of human nature and qualify our 
recipe by the addition of the power to gain more should such desire 
arise. And now we may deduce our formula for freedom in so far 
as it is affected by material possessions. The free man is he who 
can gain much, has little, and desires less—a formula old as the 
race of inen, but of late almost forgotten ; yet soon, as I believe, 
again to be acknowledged by a generation which surely now should 
know that men are slaves not because they cannot get what they 
desire, but merely because they desire. To seek the accomplish- 
ment of desire is to pursue a shadow which ever eludes our grasp 
and flits away before us ; for the man who fulfils his wish to become 
rich inevitably wishes to become richer. To him, bound on the 
wheel of material things and turning with it, all knowledge 
becomes relative, all revelation is distorted by the angular velocity 
of the wheel, nor can any true recognition of the absolute ever rest 
in him. For the absolute truth is that which, never moving, 
endures from one generation to another, being that which was, 
and is, and will be; while within this materia] universe all is in 
motion and all values relative, all is in a state of flux and nothing 
is stable. Thus we may say that only when a man dares tune his 
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answering soul to catch the faint vibrations from the distant shore 
can he know whence and whither drifts this wave-swept vessel 
through mysterious night. And in that power of converse with the 
absolute are found the only hope and only reason, nay more 
perhaps the only cause, of our existence. For, lacking it, we steer 
a vain erratic course on relativity’s uncharted seas. 

Now to my mind there is nothing which so thwarts the exercise 
of this function as the desire for, or the possession of, great riches. 
Moreover, if we believe what men have always believed, we must 
admit that the attainment of wisdom demands the practice of 
asceticism. For without doubt those great figures of the past, of 
whom it is recorded that they had this power of contact with the 
absolute, were in a peculiar degree divorced from ali desire of 
material things. It may even be that the reason why we have 
no great men in these days lies in the fact that we have few 
ascetics. Yet this age especially would seem to be a fit mother of 
ascetic mystics. For the wild outburst of Satanism throughout 
the world is a spectacle of such horror that none can contemplate 
it unafraid and unshaken except those who have the spirit of 
philosophy knowing the true relation of things to one another. 
That knowledge, as we have seen, comes only to men who can 
stand, though it be but for a moment, free from the ceaseless whirl 
of this material universe, hearing the voices of the immortal gods. 
And renunciation alone, as I believe, can give that power of 
ecstasy, that power which ever fails a mind possessed by strange 
compelling appetite for gold. 

Even if great possessions did not bind the soul to earth, there 
were indeed but small reason for anyone to wish to be rich in these 
days when money can do so little. It can no longer buy respect 
in a world sickened by the sight of men made rich by war. It can 
still buy titles, but few would wish to be enrolled in that great 
crowd of men who made so much money from the agony of their 
country that it was thought best to brand them with titles, so that 
honest men might know whom to avoid. It can buy the appear- 
ance of political power, but I fully believe that it cannot buy the 
substance. For though it is possible for men of vast wealth to 
pull the strings which make the puppets dance upon the stuge, yet 
they remain but puppets and obey the strings only when the violent 
wind of popular clamour leaves them free and does not twirl them 
in its eddying gusts. The real power lies elsewhere, silent and 
hidden, framing policies which will endure and will come to 
fruition when the world has long forgotten the antics and the 
eloquence of the opportunists who now amuse it. Money can 
buy the Press ; but for my part I doubt whether the praises of the 
newspapers affect anyone except the objects of their adulation. 
Money indeed can enable a man to roam the world and to see 
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much that is strange and beautiful. Yet I believe that he who 
with his eyes has seen cities of many men returns no wiser and 
no happier than if his disembodied mind had travelled round the 
globe, and hailed the sunrise on the Himalayan snows, or viewed 
the ruined shrines of long-forgotten deities. For the appearance 
of things alone can be purchased with material wealth, and the 
substance of things only the soul itself can grasp. Ugly or 
beautiful, good or bad, the world is but the mirror of ourselves. 

(Here indeed I must offer my apology to readers who doubtless 
are experiencing that exasperation which is produced by constant 
reiteration of trite and ancient truisms. Yet there is some excuse 
for one who writes in happy ignorance that every thought and 
every turn of phrase which he evolves may have already been worn 
thread-bare by better and wiser men through all the ages. If the 
reader had, as I have, wasted the best part of his life in the dull 
pursuit of wealth and ambition, the gradual dawn of appreciation 
of what is really interesting might send him to join me wallowing 
in unconscious plagiarism. Moreover, it may be that some, who 
will not hear wisdom from the great men of the past, may yet 
draw inspiration from the artless musings of a simple soul.) 

I have endeavoured to show how great possessions, by robbing 
men of their freedom, weaken their power to acquire wisdom, and 
how at the present time material wealth can buy nothing of any 
real value. If I am right in this, it would appear that our genera- 
tion may see a revival of mysticism; just as every age of dis- 
integration and pessimism has in the past caused leaders of men 
to turn and in renunciation find the certain promise of a wider 
hope. And when the smoke of sacrifice ascends to heaven, 
mortals may then talk face to face with heroes and immortal gods. 

But there are dangers in asceticism, dangers which have often 
proved fatal to its natural growth into mysticism. Of these the 
chief is arrogance, that overbearing pride and foolish confidence 
which in the past persuaded men to take three vows, when two 
were more than they could well fulfil. And it was that same 
arrogance which moved the Hebrew mystic, when he came down 
from the mount of Sinai, to presume to judge his fellow-men in 
anger and to break the tables of the law. Indeed this arrogance is 
a most strange phenomenon. For it would seem that, if we can 
attain those heights which render possible familiar converse with 
the power beyond, we should be able at the least to recognise how 
trivial are the blackest crimes of others and how great the smallest 
faults which we ourselves commit. Nay more, it would appear 
that we should find in others’ sins naught but a faint reflection of 
our own. 

Sometimes united with this arrogance we see a certain sloth, 
the sloth which led men to believe that they might turn a deaf 
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ear to the call of war, yet be in no way worse for having done so. 
This again is passing strange. And I, for my part, cannot think 
that they did well to lose that opportunity of service. For it would 
appear to me that service to our fellow-men is a great part of that 
renunciation which alone can teach us to discard the empty values 
of the mob and recognise the standard of the absolute. Nor is 
there any way in which we can take upon ourselves the likeness 
of servants more truly than when we become soldiers. Life 
indeed presents many mysteries to those who never yet have learnt 
to fight with drunken comrades, groom a kicking horse, or bear 
the lashes of a sergeant’s tongue. I cannot think that this dis- 
tracted world has any need of men who with slothful arrogance 
can stand apart in calm self-satisfaction heeding not thé bitter wail 
of peoples perishing because no vision comes to them. Rather we 
need men who can climb up through the fiery clouds of war to 
heaven, thence bringing down the fire of gods to mortals, and can 
dare thereafter to become the willing prey of vultures of ingrati- 
tude. For soon, as I believe, horror on horror piled will make 
war such that none save those, whose souls are armed with know- 
ledge of the infinite, can face its terrors and can stand undaunted 
while the rocking earth vomits its dead beneath a firmament which 
falls shrieking in flame. Soon, then, I hope the conscript hosts 
will pass and leave the battlefield to those more worthy of its 
privilege. 

Another danger to which, it would appear, the ascetic is 
peculiarly open is the tendency to ride roughshod over the reason- 
able prejudices of other people by a neglect of those small decencies 
of life which, of themselves not very important, in their sum mark 
the individual’s sense of a duty to the community. (There is in 
truth no good reason why renunciation should be so indiscriminate 
as to exclude clean linen. Of this matter I write quite seriously 
because I am convinced that many promising movements in the 
past have come to nothing in a large degree owing to the dirt and 
ill-manners of those who led them. The man who will not trouble 
to make himself as pleasing to his fellows as nature will allow is 
surely lacking in that affection for them which must always be 
the first stage of the road through renunciation to mysticism. 
Rough speech, a surly manner, and a verminous shirt, are truly 
hindrances rather than aids to the traveller along that road.) 
Indeed it would appear to me that man’s first duty is to learn to 
practise no mere negative consideration for others, but to go 
further and to strive to fill the chambers of his mind with rare 
and precious things, curious or beautiful, so that at fitting seasons 
he may give pleasure to others as he takes his treasures from their 
shelves. 
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Therefore the man who, having freed himself from the burden 
of great possessions, wishes to use that freedom to attain a higher 
freedom still, should beware of those dangers which I have indi- 
cated. And perhaps it would be better for many of us to remain 
rich rather than to take the risk of falling into the pride of 
poverty. Yet, after all, to those who have dared to take the first 
step there is revealed a world of adventure far beyond anything 
they had deemed possible. And for anyone engaged in industry 
the task of designing a method of becoming poor without involving 
other people, who may perhaps hold entirely different views on 
the question of material wealth, is in itself one of the most 
fascinating problems that could tickle the intellect. When once 
a man has gained his liberty from the conventional idea that the 
accumulation of great riches is the only rational occupation, then 
he begins to divert his mind from constantly inventing new 
desires, which can but complicate his life and bring in their train 
new causes of unhappiness, to the elimination of the old desires. 
And as each old desire is lost, he finds one more new happiness. 

Reader, if you should doubt my words and still maintain that 
great possessions help a man to happiness, have at least courage 
to act upon this conviction. Become rich yourself (any fool can 
do that ; I did it myself) ; become very rich, as rich as those whom 
you may see to-day trembling beneath the gaze of gorgeous waiters 
in our great hotels, or wandering disconsolate in the halls of 
someone else’s ancestors. You, who have seen the dawn rise over 
No Man’s Land stripping the merciful cloak of night from: awful 
trophies on the tangled wire, and heard the distant rifles croak a 
nocturne strangely like that which travellers hear rising from 
tropic pools, can then delight your ears by hearing the applause 
of race-course mobs, your eyes by watching hired jockeys urge 
your unloved horses past the winning-post. You, who have 
hunted armed and armoured men, can then give satisfaction to 
your soul by slaughter of innumerable birds. You, who have held 
a brother’s hand and seen his spirit leave its mortal home in agony, 
can then aspire to touch the jewelled hand of Lais, and can even 
make a corner in commercial love. All these achievements are 
possible for him who cultivates with his whole heart that hunger 
for gold. 

Were it not for the existence of that hunger, how indeed could 
we distinguish philosophers from fools? 


AUSTIN HopkKINSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THD AGENDA OF THE PRIME MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


To the Editor of Tae NineTeentH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Srr,—Mr. Meighen’s announcement of the above to the Dominion House 
of Commons, as reported in The Times of 27 and 29 April, provides an 
interesting addendum to the article on ‘ The Administration of the Empire ’ 
which I contributed to your February issue. May I be allowed a few 
lines of comment? 

The first four items are: 

(1) Preparation for a Special Constitutional Conference to be held later. 

(2) A general review of the main features of foreign relations 
particularly affecting the Dominions. 

(3) A renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

(4) Preliminary consideration, preparatory to the proposed Constitu- 
tional Conference, of some methods of arriving at a common understanding 
regarding external affairs which concern the whole Empire. 

Of these (1) and (4) are concerned with inter-Imperial, and (2) and (3) 
with foreign, relations. The significance of (2) and (3) is obvious. So 
long as the Foreign Relations of the Empire are administered by a depart- 
ment of a single government—the Foreign Office of the United Kingdom— 
personal consultation and agreement between this Government and the 
Governments of the other ‘ autonomous nations’ of the Empire is a plain 
necessity. The Special Conference, to which items (1) and (4) refer, was 
recommended to be held ‘ as soon as possible ’ after the peace, by Resolution 
IX of the Imperial Conference of 1917. (1) covers the composition, powers 
and procedure of this Conference, with the numbers and methods of 
appointment of the several delegations. The importance of this item lies 
in the fact that the necessary measures for the selection of delegates cannot 
be taken until these preliminary questions have been determined. 

Item (4) implies that, while the constitution of a body of resident 
Dominion Ministers, or an equivalent organ for establishing continuous 
corsultation between the several Governments, is the business of the 
Special Conference, before the Conference meets a general agreement should 
be reached as to the constitutional issues involved in the creation of any 
such organ and its investment with the appropriate powers. The need for 
a permanent organ of consultation between the governments of the Empire 
is urgent, and such an agreement, by limiting the field of deliberation, 
would promote the speedy and efficient working of the Conference. 

It is possible, of course, that the Prime Ministers’ Meeting may decide 
that for the present no change in the administrative machinery of the 
Empire is desirable. In that case the Special Constitutional Conference, 
already twice postponed, will cease to have any raison d’étre. Even so the 
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Resolution of 1917 will have shown that in the (regular) Imperial Confer- 
ence we possess an authority competent to originate any constitutional 
development that the changing conditions of the Empire may require. But 
the natural result of the appearance of these two items on the agenda of 
the Prime Ministers’ Meeting should be the convocation, at no distant date, 
of the Special Conference in a form which will make it an ‘ authoritative 
and authentic exponent ’ of the desires and aspirations of the autonomous 
nations of the British Empire. 
Your obedient servant, 
The Temple. W. Bast. WorsFfotp. 
April 30, 1921. 





The Editor of Taz NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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